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ArT. L—PREACHING AND OTHER MATTERS IN 
ROME IN 1879. 


1.) Diario Romano per [ Anno del Signore MDCCCLXXIX, 
(Roma, 1879.) 

2. Uffizio della Settimana Santa con la versione Italiana di 
Monsignore Martini, Arcivescovo di Firenze, .... com 
osservasioni e riflessiont divote dell’ Abate A. Mazzinelli. 
(Napoli, 1878.) 

3. Via Crucis composta da S. Leonardo da Porto Maurizio. 
(Roma, 1869.) 

4. Eorterologio ovvero Le™Sacre Stazioni Romane e Feste 
mobili dell’ Abate Carlo Bartolomeo Piazza. (Roma, 
1858.) 

5. Della Vita del beato Benedetto Giuseppe Labré, pellegrino 
Francese. (Roma, 1860.) 


ANY ONE who knew Rome during the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI, or in the palmy days of Pius IX., and who spends a 
winter or spring there now, will find a considerable change, at 
least in all external matters, from what he remembers of old: 
Railways introduced, passports abolished, broad thoroughfares 
produced by the clearing away of old streets, new quarters 
springing up with houses of the type of those in the outskirts 
of London or Frankfort, a large increase in the number of 
hotels with the usual comforts and consequent cost,—all these 
things show that time and change have brought about their 
effects at Rome as well as at other places. Even the old 
names! of many streets have been altered, and we have among 


1 An account of the derivation of the names of many of the streets of 
Rome would be a very interesting addition to the local history of Rome; 
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the new ones a Via Nazionale, a Via Garibaldi, even a Via 
Venti Settembre, in slavish imitation of the French fashion, 
and as has been done in so many of the cities of Italy, as if 
the modern Italians wished to ignore all their past history.' 

If there is much that the foreigner will welcome that is 
new, there is also much that he will miss: 


‘ Our Lady borne smiling and smart, 
With a pink gauze gown all spangles and seven swords stuck in her 
heart,’ 


is no more to be seen in Rome than in any other Italian 
town, all processions excepting funeral processions being for- 
bidden by law by the new Italian Government. Instead of 
the 

‘Penitents dressed in white shirts, a holding the yellow candles,’ 


all one sees are the figures of the confraternities in their 
ghastly dresses following the coffins. All other spectacles 
of this description are now confined to the insides of the 
churches. The Pope has never left the Vatican since 1870; 
the Cardinals, when they do drive, are always in closed 
sombre-looking carriages with scrupulously shabby coachmen 
and attendants, and are rarely to be seen walking in the 
streets. Meanwhile the King and Queen may continually be 
met driving in public, and the display of military pomp and 
military music is perhaps more often to be seen and heard 
in Rome than in most Italian cities. 


as many of them preserve the recollection of facts or legends that have 
no other record. Thus the Via del Pozzo (near S. Maria in Via Lata) 
derives its name from a legend of a tile on which a picture of the 
Madonna was painted, belonging to Cardinal Pietro Cappochi, in 1256, 
and which fell into a well and was miraculously recovered. Every one 
will remember the huge marble foot which gave its name to the Via Pié 
di Marmo. This was removed to allow of the passing of Victor Em- 
manuel’s funeral car in January 1878, and is now at the corner of the 
street of S. Stefano in Cacco; in a few years’ time the origin of the 
street’s name will be forgotten. So, too, the Via di Babuino, from which 
the figure of the Baboon has long since disappeared. 

1 We were especially struck with this on visiting Anagni, the residence 
of so many Popes, from which so many of the letters of Innocent III. and 
Innocent IV. are dated, the scene of the attack upon Boniface VIII. by 
the Colonnas ; instead of the memories of these or similar events we 
have Strada Vittorio Emmanuele, Piazza Cavour, Porta Garibaldi! How- 
ever, there are still some recollections of the past preserved in most of 
the Italian cities ; for instance, at Vercelli, the street in which the great 
church of S. Andrea, so interesting to an Englishman, stands, is still 
called Strada Guala Bicchieri. He was the legate in England in 1216, 
the real preserver of the Plantagenet line on the throne, and built 
S. Andrea with the money he obtained in England. And at Rome far 
the greater number of streets still preserve their old names. 
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And yet, with all these changes, Rome is still the Rome 
of one’s youth; the fountains, the look of the shops, the 
appearance of the people, the church services, the general 
kindliness and courtesy a foreigner receives from all, high and 
low, are still what one remembers of old. Rome is still the 
city of the ‘holy hills, in which it has been said that no one 
ever spent any time without being the better or the worse for 
it ; still the cradle of our common faith, still hallowed by the 
thoughts of the Apostles and martyrs who there won their 
crowns. The ablest historians of Rome of our days, Ampére, 
the author of L’ Histoire Romaine a Rome, and Gregorovius, 
the German writer of its medizval history, alike speak of the 
influence it has exercised over the world, the glamour it has 
shed upon the minds of men; producing little itself, and yet 
attracting the best of all other nations to its bosom—a home 
in the hearts of all, however alien by birth or education. 
Thus of old, none of the greater Latin poets (excepting 
Lucretius) were Romans, though so much of their lives was 
spent there. In modern times there was no school of painting 
at Rome, though so many of the greatest painters, from Fra 
Angelico to the Caracci, have left their best works in it.’ 
Whatever a man’s taste may be, for classical antiquities, for 
medieval history, for painting, for sculpture, in short for any 
of the arts and sciences, he may find the most ample means 
of gratifying it at Rome; and there is certainly no place 
where everything, whether public or private, is laid so open 
to the foreigner, where he has so many opportunities for 
pursuing his studies of whatever kind they be.? 

Our object in the present paper is to give some account ot 
certain aspects of religious matters in Rome, especially of the 
oral instruction given in the churches, as far as may be 
observed by any one who makes use of his opportunities 
without enjoying any especial means of obtaining information, 


1 Fra Angelico, Raffaelle, Baldassare Peruzzi, Perino del Vaga, Gio- 
vanni da Udine, Annibale Caracci, Salvator Rosa, Carlo Maratta, Claude 
Lorraine, Nicholas Poussin, all are buried in Rome. Michael Angelo 
died there, but was afterwards removed to Florence. 

2 We may especially instance the libraries of Rome, as far as our 
personal experience has gone. At those we were in the habit of using, 
the Vatican, the Vittorio Emmanuele (in the Collegio Romano), and the 
Casanatense (adjoining the church of S. Maria sopra Minerva), we found 
the greatest kindness and readiness to supply our wants. The last, 
though in the hands of the Government, is still served by the Dominicans 
belonging to the church ; and one may see the same Dominicans serving 
in the library in the morning and in the church in the afternoon. The 
same is doubtless to be said of the other libraries of Rome, of which 
there are several. 
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and who endeavours to make the best rather than the worst 
of what he sees and hears; who, without blinding himself to 
the defects of a system in many respects different from his 
own, and without doubting where on fundamental points 
truth lies, yet can see good in all that is done in the name of 
our common Lord, yet can see that there is still a real and a 
close bond which binds together all the followers of the 
Crucified. 

We have prefixed the title of the Diario Romano to the 
present article as being the best, indeed, in some respects, 
the only guide, to the services at the countless churches of 
Rome. In most cases entire dependence may be placed on 
its information ; it mentions for every day in the year the 
saints to be venerated, the churches where there are special 
services, the relics to be exhibited, the indulgences to be 
gained. It gives also the names of the churches where the 
missione urbana from month to month is held, the phases of 
the moon, the times of the Ave Maria, as they vary through- 
out the year. Its defect is that it occasionally speaks of 
services as existing which have long since been given up: 
mentioning the Pope’s officiating in S. Peter’s and elsewhere 
as if he were still in the habit of leaving the Vatican ; pro- 
cessions of the clergy from one church to another, which have 
now been stopped; sometimes even services at churches 
which have long since been disused. We give, as a specimen 
of the kind of information its pages contain, the notices of a 
day, taking one at random, the fourth Sunday in Lent, this 
year March 23 :— 


‘Marzo 23. Dom. Quarta di Quaresima detta Letare. Stazione 
a §. Croce in Gerusalemme, e nelle ore pom. si mostrano le Ss. 
reliquie.—Capella papale nel Palazzo Apostolico, canta messa un 
Cardinale dell’ ordine dei preti, sermoneggia il proc. gen. de’ Carmel. 
calzati. Si benedice la Rosa a’ oro dal sommo Pontefice, il quale la 
manda in dono ai principi cattolici. 

S. Torribio vesc.—S. Domizio mart. 

B. Giuseppe Oriol prete beneficiato. 

All’ oratorio del Caravita incom. gli esercizi spirituali dopo l’ Ave 
Maria per i soli uomini. 

Indulg. plen. in forma di giubileo nella chiesa di S. Onofrio 
concessa dal Pont. S. Pio V. ; 

Incominciano i Catechismi in apparecchio alla S. Pasqua come 
per instituzione di Benedetto XIV. nelle chiese assegnate, e la sera 
negli oratorii notturni.’ 


Of course, the special services—such as the Advent or 
Lenten services, though they are held for the most part in the 
same churches from year to year—are not mentioned in the 
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Diario. They are advertised in the Church and other papers, 
and their times can be always ascertained in the churches 
themselves. 
We shall divide our remarks into the following heads :— 

. Oral instruction given in the Roman churches. 

. Church services. 

. Relics. 

. Cultus of the Blessed Virgin. 

. Canonization of new Saints. 


I. ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


The oral instruction given in the Roman churches is of 
three kinds—the regular sermon or discorso; the explana- 
tion of the Gospel, and instruction given to children; and 
the dialoghi istruttivi. We shall speak at some length of 
them all. 

There is probably no place where there is so much 
preaching as in Rome; at the chief Church seasons there are 
in several churches sermons not only once every day, but 
sometimes oftener. During Lent in several churches (the 
Gest, S. Maria sopra Minerva, S. Carlo in the Corso, S. 
Maria in Vallicella, &c.) there are sermons every day except- 
ing Saturday; in the great Basilicas, such as the Lateran, 
S. Peter’s, S. Maria Maggiore, they are given two or three 
times a week. We believe in most, if not all, cases the same 
preacher takes the whole course; and at these seasons— 
Advent, Epiphany, Lent—they are picked men, so that in 
successive years the best Italian preachers may be heard in 
Rome.! During Epiphany, at S. Andrea della Valle, besides 
three sermons every day in Italian, there are sermons in other 


1 We give the list of Lent preachers for the present year, 1879, from 
the Voce della Verita :— 

S. Giovanni in Laterano: Revmo. D. Antonio, Arcip. Centi 

S. Pietro in Vaticano : R. P. Ferdinando Canger d. C. d. G. 

S. Maria Maggiore: Revmo. D. Enrico can. Fabiani. 

S..Maria sopra Minerva: R. P. Tommaso Gaudenzi de’ Pred. 

Chiesa del Gest: R Prof. Bernardino Quatrini di Fano. 

S. Maria in Vallicella: R. P. Gian Antonio da Milano cappuccino 
Guard. di Trento. 

SS. Concezione in P. Barberini: R. P. Roberto da Spalatro Cappellano. 

S. Carlo al Corso : R. D. Gio. Battista canonico Rossi di Piacenza. 

S. Maria in Ara Ceeli: R. P. Bernardino Olobardi Min. Oss. 

S. Luigi de’ Francesi : Monsig. Mermillod Vescovo d’Hébron. 

S. Maria in Traspontina : R, P. Gennaro Ciaramella Carmelitano. 

S. Agostino: P. Luigi Fulappa. 

S. Maria dell’ Anima, nelle Domeniche R. D. Francesco Noun : nei 
Venerdi, R. Francesco Engelhardt. 

S. Vitale - P. Luigi Nannerini d. C. d. G. 
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languages ; this year these were in English, French, German, 
Spanish and Czech. French sermons are preached at the 
French church, S. Luigi de’ Francesi—Bishop Mermillod took 
the Lenten course this year ; German at S. Maria dell’ Anima, 
the church adjoining the Austrian Hospital. There were 
English sermons at S. Andrea, the chapel of the Scotch 
College, and occasionally at S. Andrea delle Fratte and S. 
Isidoro; and once we heard a sermon in English by an 
American on St. George’s Day, at the church of S. Giorgio in 
Velabro.' 

The regular sermon (especially if it be one of a course) 
is usually preached from the pulpit ; sometimes, however, the 
preacher uses a platform in its stead, placed temporarily in the 
church, in which he has more ample room to move about and 
to gesticulate. It has a curious effect to see these temporary 
platforms placed, as they sometimes are, close to the pulpit— 
the two being used at different services. In the larger 
churches a curtain is stretched across the church (as, for 
instance, in S. Maria sopra Minerva and S. Carlo al Corso) 
to prevent the sound of the preacher’s voice being lost. 

To speak in the first place of the style and manner of 
Italian preachers. There is perhaps less variety with them 
than among ourselves; one always gets the idea that the 
sermons are all formed more or less on the same model. 
The universal division of the discourse into three portions— 
the excessive use of gesture which lends itself to the con- 
tinual use of an antithetical mode of argument and speaking— 
the great similarity of the subjects selected for discourse— 
certainly give a sameness to the sermons one hears. In some 
respects they have a very medizval effect. Dr. Neale gives 
as the chief characteristics of the best medieval preachers 
three points—(1) the knowledge displayed of Scripture ; (2) 
the power of adaptation to the wants and requirements of 
the poor and ignorant ; (3) the aim and design to be dramatic 
in effect. Of these the first and third are certainly eminently 
characteristic of Italian preachers; the second perhaps not 
so much as one finds in the best of our English preachers. 
One great contrast that cannot fail to be remarked is the 
absence of anything like criticism or explanation of the 
words of Scripture. It is, of course, always quoted from the 


1 This church is only open three days in the year—January 20 (S. 
Fabian and S. Sebastian’s Day), April 23 (S. George’s Day), and the day 
after Ash Wednesday, when it is the station. It has acquired a new 
interest to Englishmen, from its being the church from which Cardinal 
Newman takes his title. 
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Vulgate, always in Latin, often (though not always) translated ; 
but no hint of the Latin not being always a perfect representa- 
tion of its original is ever given. This, which in England forms 
often no inconsiderable portion of our sermons, the correction 
of the Authorised Version and the explanation of its meaning, 
is entirely alien to Italian preachers. Another striking point 
is, how little the knowledge of the Bible is assumed by the 
preacher to be possessed by his hearers. With us a passing 
allusion to a well-known episode is all that is thought neces- 
sary; with them any incident in the Scriptures that is re- 
quired for illustration is told with elaborate minuteness, 
Thus we have heard the parable of the Prodigal Son told 
with the minutest detail ¢wzce in the same course of Lenten 
sermons. The sermons are continually enlivened by stories 
often told with great dramatic power; and certainly by this 
means the attention is never allowed to flag. The best in- 
troducer of stories we ever heard was Giambattista Paracchini 
of Novara, the Lenten preacher at S. Carlo in the Corso in 
1878. He possesses a peculiarly graphic power of illustra- 
tion, with great clearness of language. We heard him dress 
up the story of the saint who comforted the widow whose 
only son had been sent to the galleys by taking his place 
himself, and that of S. Theresa, who, when dressed for a ball, 
saw Our Lord’s face, crowned with thorns, reflected in the 
glass in which she was admiring herself, with great vividness 
of description ; and, on another occasion, the account of the 
death of Eli (as an instance of God’s visitation of sin), 
throwing himself back in the pulpit when he repeated the 
last fatal announcement of the messenger, to represent the 
prophet’s end. There is never, as far as our observation has 
extended, any hesitation in calling things by their ordinary 
names. No Italian would ever dream of speaking of the son 
of Amram when he meant Moses,' or feel any difficulty in the 
pulpit in speaking of dates and names in the way he would 
in ordinary conversation, instead of resorting to a periphrasis, 
as is so often the case in England. Then again, there is 
much less reticence than with us; we have heard individuals 
(Lord Bute, for instance, to say nothing of others) mentioned 
by name as illustrious converts. So is it also with doc- 
trine, especially with those points of doctrine which we 
regard as characteristic of the Roman Church. Thus, with 
regard to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, she is called Co- 
redemptrice without the slightest hesitation. So as to confes- 
sion; we have heard it said that confession to God is of no 
1 See the preface to Neale’s Medieval Preachers. 
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use unless it be made to man as well. So with regard to in- 
dulgences, people are exhorted to attend certain services, or 
to hear certain sermons, i order that they may gain so many 
indulgences. An Italian preacher certainly has no idea of 
economy, no doctrine of reserve. 

We have said how much sameness there is in the style 
and manner of Italian sermons, and this may also be said of 
the matter. Some subjects seem always coming up: the 
character and career and anecdotes of Napoleon I. (always 
thus styled, Mapoleone primo, never, as he probably would 
be by an English preacher, the late French Emperor), con- 
tinually recur ; the first French revolution is discussed, Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists, Strauss, Renan, &c., denounced over 
and over again. Indeed, of late the stock subject for Lenten 
sermons has been Socialism and Atheism, the point being to 
prove that there is nothing that can save the world from these 
but the Roman Church. After hearing the greater portion 
of three courses of Lenten sermons in Rome, to say nothing 
of those delivered at other times, we should say that far too 
much of the preachers’ time and thought is taken up with 
these subjects, which after all are more fitted for those who 
are not present than for those who hear them; that the 
sermons are wanting very much in practical directions ; and 
in comparing them with English sermons, especially such as 
are preached by picked men amongst ourselves, as these are 
by picked men in the centre of the Roman Church, they are 
certainly deficient in what, for want of a better word, we must 
call unction. And further, while long strings of names of 
authorities, and occasionally stock passages of the Fathers, 
are quoted either for proof or illustration of doctrine, we 
cannot compare them for a moment in depth of learning to 
the best of our English University sermons ; certainly nothing 
like the sermons of Dr. Mill, or Dr. Pusey, or Bishop Wilber- 
force, can now be heard in Rome. Historical illustrations are 
frequently introduced, and in a telling way,—not always with 
perfect fairness. It is very sad to find how little is known of 
the real history or position of the English Church, and how 
constantly there is a tendency to szar/ at England. This is 
probably due more to ignorance than to anything else. The 
Italian clergy are generally ignorant of the English language 
and literature, and not many of our best books have been 
translated into Italian. Thus one of the very few English 
books we have heard quoted or referred to in the Roman 
pulpits is the utterly worthless View of the State of Europe 
which forms the introduction to Robertson’s Charles V., who 
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was styled ‘il presbyteriano Inglese [sic] Roberston,’ and th 
by a very accomplished man and able preacher, Professor 
Quatrini of Fano.' So, too, we have heard English and 
Roman sisters of charity contrasted, it being said that none 
could be found to act as sisters in the English Church unless 
they had salaries; and that during the cholera in Dublin it 
was only the Roman Catholic priests who did their duty in 
visiting the sick and dying. We heard a congregation at S. 
Andrea della Valle very much amused by a story told by the 
preacher, Padre Pasquale, respecting a ‘Protestant’ clergy- 
man. He did not say or even imply that he was an Anglican, 
but we fear he had England in his mind. This clergyman 
was said to have been interrupted in his study by a man 
eager to unburden his soul, and make a confession. He sent 
word by his servant that he was too busy to listen to him. 
The man could not brook delay, and sent in his message 
again with importunity. ‘ Well, then,’ said the clergyman, 
‘tell him to go and make his confession to my wife.’ 

The dress of the Roman preacher varies considerably ; 
usually with secular priests the short Roman cotta is worn 
over the cassock ; a Dominican or Franciscan wears his ordi- 
nary friar’s dress ; others wear the plain cassock or soutane. 
The berretta is always worn, excepting by monks or friars ; 
it is kept on the head during the sermon, and only removed 
at the name of our Lord or the Blessed Virgin ; the Domini- 
cans wear a small skull-cap, which is removed in a similar 
manner. At the time of the sermon (generally punctual to a 
moment) the preacher may be seen coming from the sacristy 
with an attendant, who sits on the pulpit stairs or platform 
ladder during the sermon, in case he should want anything 
during the delivery, possibly to prevent any interruption ; if 
there is any previous service, he does not generally take part 
in it. After getting into the pulpit he removes his berretta, 
crosses himself, engages standing for a few moments in private 
prayer, looks to the different portions of his audience, then 
kneels before the crucifix and says Ave Maria, to,which the 
congregation makes the usual response, and then sits down 
while the congregation arrange their chairs. He then rises, 
sometimes (perhaps oftener than not) gives out a text in Latin 
from the Vulgate, or else plunges at once into his subject, eg. 


1 Perhaps Professor Quatrini might think he was not so much to be 
blamed, if he were to learn that this book was actually within the last 
three years chosen by the Cambridge Board of Historical Studies as one 
of the books out of which students were to be examined. This is a 
positive fact. 
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‘La Chiesa cattolica, O miei reveriti signori 

first portion of his sermon he introduces his subject, says what 
he is going to preach about, often how he intends to treat it. 
After about ten minutes, he sits down again for a few moments’ 
rest. Then follows the actual body of the discourse, delivered 
always with a vast amount of gesture (we never saw a sign of 
a single note used to assist the memory), the preacher never 
still for an instant, going from side to side in his pulpit, or 
walking up and down his platform, and illustrating all his 
arguments by the motions of his body. This usually lasts 
some thirty or thirty-five minutes. He then sits down again, 
and after a few moments’ rest, speaks (still sitting) a few 
words in a familiar tone to the congregation, beginning in- 
variably with the request for a liberal almsgiving, sometimes 
mentioning its object. He then adds ‘domani’ [or whenever 
the next sermon is to be] ‘ vi aspetto alla predica’ [mentioning 
sometimes the subject of the next—that it will be a very in- 
teresting one, &c.]; ‘dopo la presente vi prego della carita 
d’ un’ Ave Maria’ [sometimes two or three] ‘secondo la mia 
intenzione’ [the objects of the others would be also mentioned, 
e.g. for a young man whose soul is in great peril]. This is 
the time when any notice of change of the hour of the sermon, 
or anything the preacher wished to say to his audience of the 
kind would be said ; we have heard casual remarks about the 
bad weather, and how it interfered with the poor women 
coming to church. It is the signal also for the alms-collectors 
to go about the congregation with their bags, no easy matter 
with the church packed as closely with hearers as it is during 
a popular course of sermons, and which is a somewhat worry- 
ing interruption during what is often the most important part 
of the sermon. Our own plan of collecting alms while sen- 
tences are read, or a hymn is being sung, is certainly very 
much better. After this short address the preacher again 
rises, and finishes his discourse, leaving the pulpit the instant 
he has finished, without any ascription, and merely taking 
off his berretta or skull-cap. Generally speaking, the whole 
occupies an hour. 

The most eloquent preachers during the Lent of the 
present year in Rome were Padre Tommaso Gaudenzi, a 
Dominican, of Bologna, and Professor Bernardino Quatrini 
of Fano. The former gave the course at S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, the latter at the Gest. As a sermon is preached 
every day, excepting Saturday, it is obvious how great an 
exertion and strain on the mental and bodily powers the 
preaching a course must be. During the first half of Holy 
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Week the sermons are suspended ; but both the above gave 
the addresses at the service of the Three Hours’ Agony on 
Good Friday ; the former at the Stimmate, the latter at S. 
Maria della Pace. The sermons are continued in Easter 
Week, the farewell being delivered on Easter Tuesday, when 
the course is concluded by an elaborate blessing of the people, 
with prayers for the Church, the Pope, &c., very impressive 
and solemn, as we heard it from both the above-mentioned 
preachers. 

Padre Gaudenzi is considered one of the ablest preachers 
in Italy. Of his eloquence and sincerity there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who has heard him. In 1878 
he preached the Lenten course at the cathedral at Florence, 
and at the close there were distributed outside the church 
papers, with his portrait, speaking of his especial powers as a 
controversialist, and of the vigour with which he had attacked 
and disproved Protestant and other heretical doctrines. His 
style is clear and effective, and his flow of words and vigour 
of manner very impressive. Among his subjects during the 
Lent of the present year were ‘The Providence of God,’ 
‘The Duties of Parents to Children, ‘Confession,’ ‘The Life 
of Faith,’ ‘Indifferentism, ‘The Laws of the Church, and 
Obedience to them,’ ‘ Freethinking,’ &c. We also heard his 
panegyric' on S. Thomas Aquinas, delivered during the octave 
of his celebration, appropriately enough by a Dominican in a 
Dominican church. ; 

As a controversialist, he certainly does not spare his op- 
ponents ; whether it is Socialism or Protestantism that he 
is attacking, the adversary has very little quarter given to 
him. As a specimen of his controversial sermons, and as 
affording an example of what may be often heard of this 
kind in Rome, we give the heads of one which we heard 
from him on March 17 of the present year, in S. Maria sopra 
Minerva : 


‘Italy is grievously troubled at present by the introduction of 
Protestantism. It has been even brought into Rome. What has 
been its history? In the sixteenth century, a time when Italy was 
especially glorious for its letters, its arts, its influence over the world, a 
man arose in the University of Wittenberg from whom everything 
was due as a Christian, a priest, a religious. He was its author. 
He was a man of unbridled passions ; we have only to read his own 
writings to see this.’ [The stock most offensive passages from Luther’s 


1 These panegyrics are always popular. That on S. Philip Neri this 
year (May 26), preached at S. Maria in Vallicella, attracted an enormous 
congregation. But he is held in especial reverence in Rome. 
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writings were then quoted, ‘etiamsi millies millies in uno die forni- 
cemur aut occidamus,’ ‘pecca fortiter,’ &c.] ‘O Tiberio, Nerone, 
Caligula, your names have come down to us with evil fame; but 
this Martino Luthero is far worse. Take other specimens of Pro- 
testantism, and see what they were: Calvin, Henry VIIL., Elizabeth, 
Bucer, CEcolampadius. Poor Italy, land so favoured by Heaven, 
in the very centre of the Catholic Church, how sad it is that the 
doctrines of such persons should enter you! They talk of pretended 
reforms ; of the liberty of the human mind; of the freedom of the 
Gospel; that the Papacy binds the conscience, &c. All this is 
utterly false Then look at the history of the faith. It has 
always triumphed. In our own days, look at the converts to it. But 
you will say, the other side claims converts also. Yes, but only 
compare them ; on the one side such men as Newman and Manning 
at Oxford ; on the other, wretches who are led by their evil passions. 
The Protestant Fitzvilliam! says that those who come from a sect to 
the Church are always led by the via di virtd ; those who go from 
the Church to a sect by the via de loro vizit. It is true that pan- 
theism, socialism, &c., have arisen in the bosom of the Church; but 
in this case it is entirely contrary to the Church’s doctrines and polity ; 
when they arise among Protestants, it is simply a logical sequence. 
Why do we preach so much upon these points? We feel it our duty; 
the enemy’s doctrines are in the air. Avoid these men; they have 
no business to come and disturb us... . .I can never read the 
history of Protestantism without horror at the cruelties, the wars, the 
disturbances, the destruction of monuments, the injury to the fine 
arts, the rivers of misery and blood. If we in Italy, after all our 
glories, our great men, our devotion in past ages, lose the one thing 
we have left, the Papacy, what will remain to us? Anarchy and 
petroleum! Ah! yet with the triumphs of the faith, our glorious 
buildings, our arts, we have our Mother to protect us. O Maria,’ &c, 
{ending with an impassioned appeal to the Blessed Virgin. | 


This is, of course, but a very brief outline of a discourse 
which lasted an hour with a rapid and eager delivery. It is 
not a very favourable specimen of Gaudenzi’s preaching. 
It is the perpetual harping on this same theme of the dangers 
of the world from socialism and pantheism, and of the 
Roman Church being the only possible safeguard against 
these, that gives a wearisome sameness to so many of his 
sermons, and must seriously interfere with the practical good 
to be obtained from them. He can, however, preach very 
beautifully and touchingly. His addresses at the service of 
the Three Hours’ Agony on Good Friday at the Stimmate, 
were very impressive and good. Of the dreariness of mate- 
rialism we have heard him speak very powerfully; he in- 
stanced Ste.-Beuve’s funeral as a proof of this. He ended one 


1 We do not know to whom this referred. 
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of his Lent sermons, after a striking appeal to his hearers to 
choose the right path, with the words, ‘per me, la mia 
scelta ¢ irrevocabilmente fatta. E voi » stretching out 
his arms. 

Professor Quatrini preached the course last Lent at the 
Gest (always a popular church as far as preaching is con- 
cerned), to very large congregations, especially on Sundays. 
His delivery is very striking, perhaps more energetic even 
than Gaudenzi’s, and his language and distinctness of pro- 
nunciation perhaps somewhat better. We heard him preach 
(among many other subjects) on the pains which men will 
take to gratify their pleasures, while they neglect the highest 
good, on the Magdalene as atype of penitents, on the celibate 
life, Confession, the Eucharist, to the young on bad com- 
panions, and lastly (for his concluding address) on Paradise. 
In Lent 1878, among Paracchini’s subjects were Confession, 
Eternal Punishment, Death, the Cultus of the Sacred Heart, 
and on their respective days, S. Margaret of Cortona, S. 
Joseph, the Blessed Virgin. Generally speaking, we should 
say that the preachers pay less attention in selecting the 
subjects of their sermons to the season than English preachers 
do ; thus, even on Easter Day, Quatrini made no allusion to 
the great event of the day, but preached on the abuse of the 
liberty of the press, and the dangers of modern Liberalism. 
On the other hand, during the novena preceding the day of 
the Immaculate Conceptioh (December 8), nothing but that 
subject will be preached about. 

Pasquale’s sermons during the octave of Epiphany at 
S. Andrea della Valle were almost entirely on the stock sub- 
jects of Indifferentism and Socialism, treated very much in the 
usual style; attacking the modern theories of how Protes- 
tantism, Judaism, Hindooism, Mahometanism, are all equally 
good in their way, and of course leading to the end that the 
only path of safety and truth is the Roman Church. During 
this course the Pope’s allocution was issued, and evidently to 
the preacher’s delight was on this subject. He began the ser- 
mon that followed this with the words : 





‘Leo XIII. has spoken; and what has he said? The same that 
Pius IX. said ; and what said he? The same that Gregory XVI. ; 
and what he? The same that Gregory I. ; and he? the same that 
S. Peter ;’ 


his argument tending to the same point, how that the Church 
had always said the same, how that it was the guardian of the 
truth, and the only guardian. 
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As to the congregations, they are certainly very remark- 
able, both from their numbers and from their attention. 
During the sermons, however long, we have never seen any- 
thing but the most reverent attention and evident appre- 
ciation of what was being said. Sometimes those present 
have joined in the previous services ; sometimes the hearers 
come in only for the sermon (it is certainly a great thing to 
be able to hear a service or a sermon as one feels inclined, 
and not to be obliged to attend both, when one only is wished 
for, as is so generally the case with ourselves). One remark- 
able thing is the great preponderance of men in the churches, 
so different from what is seen in France and Belgium, and 
even amongst ourselves. This is the case at all the services, 
and especially at the sermons. What may partially account 
for this is the great number of Romans who have little or 
nothing to do, while the women have less leisure or power to 
leave their homes than is the case in England. Still the fact 
is remarkable. Very elaborate services were held this year 
on April 29 and 30 and May 1, at the reopening of the 
church of the SS. Apostoli, which has been recently restored 
at a great expense! (at the cost, we believe, of Prince 
Torlonia) ; and we think the proportion of men to women 
present at them must have been ten toone. As tothe class of 
persons that throng the churches, it is, of course, difficult to 
speak; they give one the idea of being generally of the 
middle-class. Perhaps of quite the poorest, as one sees at 
such churches as S. Niccold in Carcere, the Crociferi, S. 
Maria della Pace, there are as many (perhaps more) women 


as men. 
The sermons at S. Peter’s are preached in the Capella del 







































Coro, where most of the ordinary services are held ; they are : 
practically preached to the canons, as the number of persons i 
unconnected with the church who go to hear them is very j 
small. They are preached in the mornings in Lent, after the 
High Mass, usually two or three times a week. 
Very different from these formal sermons are the expla- t 
1 A great deal has been done in the way of church restoration in n 
Rome in the last thirty years; thus besides the SS. Apostoli, S. Bar- b 
tholomeo all’ Isola, Trinita de’ Pellegrini, S. Niccold in Carcere, S. Lorenzo tl 
fuori le Mura, S. Agnese fuori le Mura, S. Maria sopra Minerva, have all ; 
been elaborately restored. At the present time, the Lateran, S. Lorenzo ei 
in Damaso, S. Maria della Vittoria, S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli (in the P 
Piazza Navona, so well known for its wheel window), are under resto- oO! 
ration. The latter is now in the hands of the French ‘ Missionaires de gi 
Notre-Dame du Sacré Coeur;’ one aisle was opened this year for service, 
and we heard a French sermon from Bishop Mermillod there. It will be y 






a fine church when the restorations are completed. 
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nations of the Gospel, and the instructions given to children 
in the parish churches. These ‘spiegazioni del evangelio’ 
are given in every parish church, always in the morning ; they 
are also given in the churches where from month to month 
the missione urbana is held. These are not, of course, by 
picked preachers, and are generally spoken to small con- 
gregations. Courses of a less formal character than the Lent 
or Advent sermons are given at several churches during cer- 
tain séasons, such as during May (the month of Mary) or 
June (the month given up to the Cultus of the Sacred Heart). 
These last will generally be on the subjects of the season ; in 
the former a great deal of plain practical instruction is given ; 
they are perhaps somewhat inferior to the similar kind of 
thing among ourselves. The ‘dottrina Cristiana’ is given 
on Sunday afternoons in all the parish churches, and is very 
like our Sunday-school instruction. It is a curious thing to 
go into a church on a Sunday afternoon, and find several 
benches of boys being taught by two or three priests to make 
the responses in the Litany, they shouting out their responses, 
and behaving just as the same kind of boys would behave 
with us. We have heard this in S. Paolo alla Regola and 
S. Maria in Aquiro. The instruction given to the children, 
as far as our observation has extended, is good, and very 
kindly and gently given. We were greatly struck by the 
manner in which this was done by Padre Nannerini, the 
Lenten preacher at S. Vifale. He closed his teaching some- 
thing in the following manner ; each point being marked on 
his fingers, and repeated so as to impress it on the memory : 


‘ All things come to an end, and so do our instructions. I wish 
to impress three points on you ; your duty to God, to your neigh- 
bour, to yourselves. To God, gratitude; to your neighbour, edi- 
fication ; to yourselves, sacrifice. And all these rest on one thing, 
humility, 


This kind of instruction, putting what is told under dis- 
tinct heads, is a very favourite one. As another instance, we 
may mention an elaborate parallel we heard in a sermon 
between our Lord’s history and that of the Church, how that 
the Church had always been His imitator in fede/ta, amore, vita ; 
each point being elaborately worked out. This was in the 
Philippine Church, S. Maria in Vallicella. At the little church 
or oratory of the Caravita (near S. Ignazio), instruction is 
given at special seasons to men and women separately. This 
year, before Easter, the instruction was given by Mgr. Lenti, 
Archbishop of Sida, Vicegerent of Rome. The congregation 
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chiefly consisted of ladies of rank and position ; the teaching 
was described to us by a lady who attended it as admirable. 
His immediate object was to prepare his hearers for their 
Easter confession and communion, and besides entering 
deeply into the thoughts of the time, he entered fully and in 
detail into practical matters, speaking of dress, society, amuse- 
ments, &c., and cautioning them against choosing a confessor 
only because he would let them do what they liked, in pre- 
ference to one who would probe their spiritual state to its 
core. These services were very well attended. 

The third way in which oral instruction is given is by the 
Dialoghi istruttivi, in which the plainest truths and the 
most ordinary lessons of morality are brought before the 
poorest and most ignorant, perhaps in the easiest way for 
them to understand, and especially with the dramatic effect 
that is sure to influence Italians. These are conducted by two 
priests, called the Dotto and Jndotto, or Dotto and [enorante, 
the latter of whom asks for instruction, which the former 
gives. They are held in the fortnight preceding Epiphany 
(beginning on S. Stephen’s day) at S. Maria della Pace (the 
church so well known as possessing the Sibyls of Raffaelle 
and the frescoes of Baldassare Peruzzi, in which there are 
always constant services of all kinds—a very popular church 
among the poor), and at other times of the year in the 
churches where from month to month the missione urbana is 
held. It is obvious that though the zzdotto plays the part of 
the ignorant clown, his vé/e really requires a great deal of 
sharpness, as he must put his questions in such a way as to 
elicit the proper answers, and also recapitulate what he is told 
so that the congregation may grasp it. He always en- 
deavours to interest the congregation, even to make them 
amused, and his remarks are often spoken in so comical a 
manner as to produce a general laugh. The great risk is of 
irreverence, the border line between which and reverence is 
very often passed. The dialogues are very popular, especially 
with the poorest. The zudotto usually speaks in Trastevere 
or Monti dialect, and is often very difficult for a foreigner to 
follow ; the dotto always speaks the purest Italian. We have 
been told that in the dialogues given at the msstone urbana 
the same priest has done the zzdo/to for thirty years. At the 
Pace it was another ; there in three sets of dialogues we heard 
the same dotto, a very able man, knowing his subjects 
thoroughly, and speaking very clearly and powerfully on all 
the points that were discussed, his gestures greatly assisting 
his arguments, his hands and fingers almost speaking in their 
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perpetual movement to illustrate them. The subjects vary 
very much from points of abstract theology, as the mercy of 
God, His providence, His love, &c., to points of practice, as 
confession and communion, and common honesty in dealing, 
reverence in church, and the like. The seven deadly sins 
formed the stbjects of those delivered in S. Niccold in 
Carcere, in February and March last ; in May, in S. Maria in 
Aquiro (where the mission was held instead of the church of 
Trinita de’ Pellegrini as stated in the Diario) the subjects 
were, our enemies, the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
guardian angels. The instruction was somewhat inferior in 
power to what was given in the Pace, but was plain and 
practical, and distinguished for good sense ; to the rough kind 
of people who filled S. Niccolo in Carcere (one of the poorest 
districts of Rome) the dangers of anger, and envy, and 
gluttony, and the like, were especially appropriate. This 
church was quite full while they were held ; at S. Maria in 
Aquiro, in a much more civilised quarter in Rome, though 
the dialogues were conducted by the same two Jesuits, they 
were far less popular, and the church was comparatively 
empty. Topics of the day naturally form the subjects of 
the dialogues from time to time; thus in one delivered at 
S. Rocco (the church nearly opposite the Ripetta bridge) at 
the time when the question of Peter Pence was being brought 
before all the congregations in Rome, this was also made the 
subject of a dialogue whieh was described to us (we were not 
present at it) as especially amusing. 

The same thing may be remarked in this form of teaching 
as in the case of the sermons, that the knowledge of Scripture 
is never assumed ; the zzdotto generally pretending complete 
ignorance of it, and the dotto always elaborately explaining 
every allusion. We heard a dialogue at the Pace on the 
Misericordia di Dio,in which the parable of the Prodigal Son 
was elaborately gone through, with imaginary speeches of 
great length from all the parties in the parable, which occu- 
pied quite an hour in the delivery with the zvdotto’s inter- 
~ ruptions and comments. 

The dialogue, as given at S. Maria della Pace, is preceded 
by a few prayers or a short litany, said by another priest. 
Then the two who are to conduct it come in and mount the 
platform, on which are two chairs and if it be in the evening 
(as at the Pace) a table with a candle ; they kneel before the 
crucifix and say Ave Maria, to which the congregation makes 
the usual response. One of them then says, ‘ Sia lodato Gesu 
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Cristo, to which the congregation replies, ‘Sempre sia 
lodato ;’ and then they take their seats. 

We give, as a specimen, the outlines of a dialogue which 
we heard at this church on January 6 last, the subject being 
Paradise :— 


Dotto. You wish to hear some instruction upon Paradise. 

Ignorante. Yes, mio padre ; have you ever been there? [A laugh.] 

D. No; how can you ask such a question ? 

J. Why, how can you know anything about it if you have not? 

D. Have you ever heard of the Grand’ Esposizione di Parigi? 

4. Yes. 

D. Well, you see you know something about it though you have 
not been there. So then, from what we have been told, we may know 
something about Paradise. 

J. What then is Paradise? 

D. Paradise is the full possession of God ; all have a longing for 
something beyond this world; even the heathen of old had this. 
[This elaborated. | 

Z. Will there be amusements, eating and drinking, &c.? 

D. You take such a material view of this. Paradise is spiritual ; 
we can only be there after we have ceased to do with the body and 
its ills. 

J. What, no Holy Spirit ? 

D. Che diamine [sic] do you mean? It is what is spoken of in 
our Lord’s words, ‘Come ye blessed and inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.’ 

J. Are there kings and magistrates and policemen (sdirr7) there? 

D. No. 

I. Oh, it is the Zopolo sovrano, I suppose. 

D. No, our Lord’s kingdom is not of this world. 

Z. What shall we do there? Music? I thought La Madonna 
was la maestra del coro di Paradiso, {A general laugh. 

ay It is spiritual—the full possession of God. ['This elaborated 
again. 

I. What, shall I possess God as I possess a horse ? 

D. No; you will keep to the material view of it. This world 
and its possessions will have passed away. There is the difference 
between Martha and Mary. You remember Martha? 

f, What Martha, chi da lume a San Pietro? 

D. You allude to the proverb about the little church of S. Martha 
behind S. Peter’s. No, I mean Martha and Mary in the New Testa- 
ment. [Their history discussed. ] 

Z. Why, Paradise must be like the Grand’ Esposizione di Parigi. 

D. Do you not wish to go there? 

f. Yes, but not for as long a time as possible. [A laugh.] 

D. Why not? 

f. There is that mortaggio [ugly dying business]. 

D. Yes; but the death of the just is happy: e.g. Simeon did not 
fear death, who held the bambino Gest in his arms, though then Para- 
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dise was not open, and he could only go into Limbo. And if you 
do not wish for Paradise, for what do you look ? Is it for riches, &c.? 
How short the time, &c. 

What have you been doing these Epiphany days? There have 
been plenty of opportunities of seeing the Bambino [alluding to the 
presepi at Ara Ceeli,S. Francesco a Ripa, &c.] Where have you been? 

f. 111... [hesitating and refusing to answer]. 

D. Ah, I know what you mean ; to that wicked burlesque of the 
Presepio.! This is not a question of politics, but of the honour and 
respect for Jesus Christ. It is shameful, horrible! [Here he stood 
up in a great state of excitement, and said to the congregation] All 
show your feelings. 

Congregation. Evviva Gest Cristo ! 

D. Poor Italy, it is sad to think how much for the last twenty 
years you have suffered from all these blasphemies and wickedness ! 


This is a short sketch of what lasted quite an hour, and 
perhaps will not give a very fair impression of the whole, as 
the instruction given by the dotto was really extremely good, 
while the flippancy and occasional irreverence of the zzdotto 
seem worse when written down than when spoken. 

On another occasion we heard the Ten Commandments 
taken as the subject for several successive dialogues. In dis- 
cussing those that give the duty to God, a great deal was said 
as to reverence for churches, the zmdotto being told that he 
ought never to spit in church, a piece of advice very much 
wanted in most Italian churches, and especially at the Pace. 
In discussing the seventh (ze. the eighth according to our 
arrangement), the zzdotto took the vé/e of a small tradesman, 
and asked for advice as to whether certain tricks of trade were 
dishonest and transgressions of the commandment. He gave 
an elaborate account of how he concocted his oil, there being 
very little of the genuine article in it, while he sold it as ‘olio 
fino di Lucca.’ ‘Of course it is wrong,’ said the dotto. ‘Why,’ 
answered the other, ‘it is an ¢xdustrza, and that is right ?’ ‘ Yes, 
but it is a cattiva industria’ Then he went on to his wine, 
how he manufactured it with no real grape-juice at all, and 
yet called it ‘vino di Borgogna.’ This was, of course, equally 
denounced, and especially as he confessed having sold it to 
some of the neighbouring churches for the Eucharist, by 
which, as the other told him, the validity of the Sacraments,’ 
for which it had been used, was destroyed. The congregation 
were greatly amused at all these details, 


1 We do not know to what this alluded, whether there was an actual 
burlesque representation of the Nativity. A newspaper was appearing 
about this time in which the chief scenes of our Lord’s life were used for 
political illustrations. The scene in the Pace was a very striking one. 

cs 
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It is obvious what a powerful means of teaching this is, 
especially to a quick-witted people like the Italians. At 
the same time it is open to great dangers, partly from irre- 
verence, partly from risk of objections to truth or even sug- 
gestions to what is evil (as above) being caught, while the 
answers are lost. Certainly we learnt a good deal as to the 
way of manufacturing Lucca oil and Burgundy which we 
never knew before. We have been told that sometimes con- 
troversial dialogues are held, when the zzdotto’s place is taken 
by a supposed Protestant, who brings forward his objections 
to the doctrines of the Church, and is very satisfactorily re- 
futed and silenced ; but we never heard one of these. 


II. CHURCH SERVICES. 

We have no intention of speaking of the ordinary services, 
which are common to every church in the Roman Communion. 
The services organised by the mzssione urbana, of which 
something has already been said, and which are held through 
the year in a different church each month, have been described 
by Mr. Burgon (now Dean of Chichester), in his letters from 
Rome, published in 1860, The reading from some devotional 
book, the acts of faith, hope, charity, and contrition, the dia- 
logue, and the explanation of the Gospel follow each other 
now exactly as he describes them. They have existed for a 
very long period ; it is mentioned in Benoit Joseph Labré’s 
Life, who died in 1783, that he was careful always to attend 
them,' as they were held in the accustomed round. As far as 
we have been able to observe, the same two Jesuits go from 
church to church to conduct them. 

The services of Holy Week are no longer the spectacles 
they were in the days of the Temporal power. But they do 
not seem to have lost in effectiveness and in the devotion 
with which they are attended. They will be all found in the 
Uffizio della Settimana Santa, the title of which is prefixed 
to this article. 

The striking and solemn service, popularly known as 
Tenebre, for the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of Holy 
Week, is, we believe, sung at all the parish churches. We 
heard it on Wednesday at the Lateran, on Thursday at the 
Minerva, S. Apollinare,? and S. Peter’s, and on Friday at 

1 ¢Era principalmente assiduo a seguire il missionario urbano nel 
solito giro delle sante missioni, che si fanno per le varie chiese con tanto 
frutto spirituale.’—Della Vita del beato B. G. Labré, p. 57. 

* This church, which was formerly the church of the German College, 


is now that of the Seminario Romano, and there is therefore always a 
large choir. 
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Ara Celi. At the Lateran and S. Peter’s it was especially 
grand and solemn. In singing the Lamentations, the Hebrew 
letter (Aleph, Beth, &c.) prefixed to each verse as its number, 
is sung as if it were part of the verse, which has a very 
singular effect. The object is to show that the structure of 
the verses is acrostic, and to make ‘i primi elementi del par- 
lare i primi elementi del pianto.' The triangular frame? on 
which the fifteen candles are placed, of which one is extin- 
guished as each of the fourteen Psalms is finished, has not a 
very solemn effect at the best ; and when the service is per- 
formed by a choir completely hidden, with nothing visible 
but this frame with its candles above the altar steps, to an 
empty church (as was the case at Ara Coeli on Good Friday), 
it is not effective. The Mzserere, which is sung in its place, 
as one of the fourteen Psalms, is repeated at the end after 
the Benedictus, when fourteen of the candles have been extin- 
guished. If sung as it was this year by the S. Peter’s choir, it is 
very touching and impressive, and cannot have been surpassed 
by anything in the Sistine chapel in old days. The fifteenth 
candle, that on the top of the frame, is not extinguished, but 
while the Antiphon Zvaditer, which follows Benedictus, is 
being sung, is placed under the altar on the Epistle side, and 
is displayed again after the prayer Respice, which is said after 
the Miserere. This is to symbolise* our Lord, who came to 
be the light of the world, which had remained so long in 
darkness and the shadow of death, but was put to death by 
those who loved darkness rather than light, and remained 
hidden till His resurrection. The altar lights are extinguished 
during Benedictus to signify the darkness at His death, so 
that the Miserere is sung in complete darkness, as far as the 
lights are concerned. 

The appearance of the churches on Holy Thursday is 
very solemn, darkened as they are, with no lights excepting 
at the sepulchre where the Sacrament is buried. If this were 
done on Good Friday after three o’clock, and the Sacrament 
restored on Easter morning, the symbolism would be very 
telling, but this is very much lost by all being antedated (as 
is the case with all festivals in the Roman Church), the 
Sacrament being buried on Thursday and restored on Friday. 


1 Settimana Santa, p. 158. 
* This form is taken from that which was in use in the Catacombs, 
where the early Christians were forced to meet for the sacred offices in 
‘darkness.—Settimana Santa, p. 141. 

3 Settimana Santa, pp. 142, 219, 220. Other mystical meanings are 
given ; see Eorterologio, p. 394- 
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In some churches the crucifixes, which are draped since the 
beginning of the previous (Passion) week, are uncovered at 
twelve o'clock on Good Friday. This year some of the less. 
known churches (as the Franciscan church in the Via del 
Quirinale, SS. Domenico e Sisto in the Via Magnanapoli, &c.) 
had the best show of flowers ; in Trinita de’ Pellegrini, where 
oil lamps were placed on the ground, and the crucifix lit up 
with these and surrounded by pots of tall, thin grass, the 
whole of the rest of the church being darkened, the effect 
was very striking. 

The service of the Three Hours’ Agony is held at several 
churches on Good Friday, the reflections on the Seven Words, 
as given in the Settimana Santa, pp. 608-631, being partially 
used. This year, at the Stimmate, an attendant began to 
read these after each of the seven words as they are there 
given, till Gaudenzi, who gave the addresses, was ready, when 
he stopped in the middle of a sentence. The hymns, sung 
in Italian, as given in the book, were led by the Franciscan 
Frate Giovanni, so well known for his magnificent tenor voice. 
He is now attached to the Papal choir in the Sistine Chapel. 
The church was crammed. So also at S. Maria della Pace, 
where Professor Quatrini gave the addresses, there was literally 
not standing room ; several persons were standing outside the 
church during the latter portion of the service and with 
difficulty catching an occasional word. The musical part of 
the service was very solemnly and well done. 

We have already mentioned that processions are no longer 
to be seen in the streets ; in the churches, though the Pope is 
no longer to be seen carried in his chair in S. Peter’s, they are 
probably as much employed as of old. They are scarcely 
(for the most part) as imposing as might be expected. We 
have seen processions in England ! grander than anything we 
ever witnessed in Rome. It is a grand scene, however, in 
S. Peter’s, when the whole body of canons and choirmen 
attend the Cardinal who carries the blessed Sacrament in 
procession round the church, from the Capella del Coro to 
the High Altar for the Quarant Ore, singing the hymn 
Pange Lingua, and then sing the Litanies on their knees with 
the torches round it. They rarely, however, walk well 
together, and one sees from time to time a canon or choirman 
who is a little late, joining the procession after it has begun 
to move. We cannot but remark with what great reverence 


1 We can especially call to mind one in Ely Cathedral, on the occasion 
of the meeting of choirs on the anniversary festival of S. Etheldreda, 
a few years ago. 
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the services in S. Peter’s are conducted ; their effect is a good 
deal hindered by the small size and want of accommodation 
for worshippers of the Cafella del Coro; its continual use 
probably arises from the difficulty as to sound. Still, on the 
occasion when vespers are sung behind the High Altar, with 
a temporary enclosed space for the- canons, and a temporary 
organ wheeled out at the side, they are heard very well. We 
wish that the canons would put a stop to the irreverent be- 
haviour of many of the lookers-on, who often make any 
reverent joining in the service almost impossible ; the offenders 
are generally Italians, for on the whole the foreigners, especially 
the English, as far as our observation has extended, are 
remarkably decorous in their behaviour. A friend of ours 
saw a young Italian put his hat on his stick and rattle it 
during the most solemn parts of the Mass—inside the Capella 
del Coro—and no notice was taken of it; it was probably 
more from carelessness than from intentional irreverence. 
Much of course must be allowed for different national habits 
and modes of thought. One sees the mothers talking to their 
babies through the services and the children tumbling about in 
the churches as if they were at home. But the spitting zs 
very offensive. One gets the idea that the services are 
regarded as things to be done, and if they are done, that is 
all that is required. Thus, we have seen a priest joining 
heartily with his response as one of the congregation, and 
then turning round and talking to a friend on indifferent 
matters ; and others, while externally engaged in attending 
High Mass, economising the time by reading their breviaries. 
What no doubt leads to this is the number of different ser- 
vices going on at the same time in the same church. With 
the great Basilicas, or even churches of the size of the Gest 
or the SS. Apostoli, this does not strike a stranger so much ; 
but in the smaller churches those who are attending a service 
at one altar must find their attention very much distracted 
by similar services going on at the same time at others. We 
are especially reminded of being at the curious little church 
of S. Teodoro under the Palatine, on its own day, when at the 
very time the full High Mass was being sung at the high 
altar, the bells for the elevation of the Host at altars on each 
side were ringing with a most disturbing effect on the atten- 
tion and thoughts. 

The service which is the least tolerable to an Anglican 
is that of the Rosary. Even the Litanies, with the long list 
of saints whose intercession is asked, must be difficult to 
follow, and the frequent repetition of the Ave Maria one 
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would think must pall on the worshippers ; but when it comes 
to a Rosary, said in church, when the Ave is said fifty times, 
varied with the Paternoster and Gloria Patri after each 
decade—well, if this is not BatroXoyia, we do not know what 
is! No doubt the intention is that in repeating each Ave 
the worshipper should think of some especial point connected 
with the Blessed Virgin or our Lord ; but is this possible, 
especially at the rate at which the rosary is said? We heard 
a rosary once said in S. Maria sopra Minerva, led by a 
Dominican from the pulpit (!). 

The rosary was invented by S. Dominick,—S. Sisto,? near 
the Porta San Sebastiano, being the church in which it was 
first used. 

Very impressive is the Via Crucis, which is given at various 
churches at different times of the ecclesiastical year, especially 
during Lent. It was especially so in old days in the Coliseum, 
every Friday, where it is now impossible since the stations were 
removed and the excavations made.* It is gone through 
entirely in accordance with the form given in the little tract 
we have placed at the head of this article composed by 
S. Leonardo da Porto Maurizio. We give a brief description 
of the service as we heard it at S. Andrea della Valle. The 
members of a confraternity issue from the sacristy with a 
crucifix in front, singing the hymn with the burden— 


‘ Evviva la croce, 
La croce evviva, 
Evviva la croce, 
E chil’ esaltd !’ 


This is heartily joined in by all present. After this and 
an Atto di Contrizione, the first station is approached, the 
cross being raised before the picture (‘Gest condannato a 
morte’); before which two verses of a second hymn are sung 
with the burden (which is repeated at each station)— 


‘Vi prego, O Gest: buono, 
Per la vostra Passion 
Darmi il perdono.’ 


1 We may quote on this the words of S. Francis of Sales :—‘ To 
what end is such a number? To what end such hurry? A single Pater- 
noster, said heartily and with the sentiment of faith, is worth more than 
many recited in hurry.’ 

* See Piazza, Eorterologio, p. 208. 

8 The Coliseum is a melancholy sight now to those who knew it in 
old days. We have beard there was great indignation in Rome when 
the central cross was removed. The drain along the Via S. Gregorio 
has at last been finished, and the water cleared out, so that the original 
pavement can now be seen. 
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Then the priest reads from the book the description of the 
first station (‘In this first station are represented the house 
and judgment-hall of Pilate, where our good Jesus received 
the unjust sentence of death. Consider the admirable sub- 
mission of the innocent Jesus,’ &c., followed by a prayer, 
‘Ahimé caro Gesi mio, che amore svisceratissimo é mai il 
vostro!’ &c.), Pater, Ave, &c. following. The procession then 
moves on to the second station, singing the hymn as before, and 
the description, &c. of this is read there; and so on through 
all the fourteen stations, after which the service is ended with 
some additional Aves and prayers. It takes about 14 hour 
altogether. Sometimes instead of the mere words of S. Leo- 
nardo’s tract, the priest, from a platform, gives addresses as 
the procession arrives at each station. We heard this done 
on Good Friday, at S. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, the church 
above the Mamertine prisons. On Holy Cross day at S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, the procession with the crucifix was preceded 
by across carried by a woman with two others at her sides 
holding lights, possibly in memory of S. Helen. 

One thing that is well understood in Rome is the lighting 
the churches ; even the tawdry hangings and glass chandeliers 
look well from their admirable arrangement; and the 
amount of light carried through the nave, so as to lead on 
eye and thought to the High Altar, as may be seen in S. An- 
drea della Valle at Epiphany, at the Gesu at the closing service 
of the year, when the Te Deum is solemnly sung as a thanks- 
giving for the mercies of the past year, or at S. Maria sopra 
Minerva on the festival of S. Thomas Aquinas, gives a very 
bright and solemn air to the whole. 

To those only familiar with our own services, services such 
as have been mentioned will possess the attraction of novelty, 
as affording the means of a different kind of devotion to 
what they are accustomed ; but we cannot think they would 
ever satisfy the minds of those who really enter into the spirit 
of the English Prayer-Book. After being present at any of 
those which have been mentioned there seemed always a 
great rest in our own English service, even in the poor old 
room outside the Piazza del Popolo, where the English church 
has had its place now for more than sixty years.. All who 
know Rome now will bear witness to the reverent way in 
which the service there is carried on—to the full opportunity 
that is given for Holy Communion and for prayer. We trust 
that it may not be long before a church is really begun. 
There have been difficulties about the site, partly from the 
Italian authorities, partly from the differences of opinion as 
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to where it will be best obtained. We sincerely hope that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in whose hands 
the matter is, will not fix upon any site unfitted for the con- 
venience of the present English population of Rome. The 
tendency both of hotels and lodging-houses of late years has 
been to multiply towards the railway station, and a site such 
as we have heard mentioned as possible (in the Via di Ba- 
buino) would be a grievous mistake.! 


III. RELIcs. 
Among the most remarkable features of the Roman 
churches are the relics they contain. In several cases the 
relics of the greater saints are scattered in various churches 
in Rome, to say nothing of what may exist of them else- 
where. For instance (see the Diario Romano for June 29), 
the body of S. Peter is partly in S. Peter’s and partly in S. 
Paolo fuori le Mura,? his head with S. Paul’s in the Lateran, 
an arm in S. Maria in Trastevere, his chains and part of his 
cross in S. Pietro in Vincoli, the column to which he was tied 
and scourged in S. Maria in Traspontina. Then the enor- 
mous number of relics that every church contains must 
strike everyone. In S. Francesco a Ripa there are said to be 
the relics of 14,000 saints, and from having seen what is 
shown there on February 5 in the little room where S. Francis 
lived when in Rome, we can well believe in the number. 
These are kept in reliquaries at the back of the altar, and are 
displayed by the revolving shutters at the sides being turned 
round. They consist of relics of all kinds, from many 
that are probably genuine, as those of S. Francis, to many 
that are certainly false, as portions of our Lord’s swaddling 
clothes and of the Blessed Virgin’s dress. A still more re- 
markable relic chamber is the under church of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, which is lit up and shown on Ash Wednesday. 
This is a crypt cut out of the solid rock, with no light, sup- 
ported on pillars and arranged as a church with an altar. All 
round it are recesses in the walls like aumbries, in each of 
which is placed a reliquary with the names of the saints 
whose relics are contained in it (one of them S. Patrick) 
inscribed, a candle being fixed below. They are usually 
kept upstairs in the room which is shown as having been that 
1 Since this was written, we have seen a statement in a Geneva paper 
that the exchange between the present site outside the walls and that 
alluded to above has actually been made. If so, we still hope that the 
new property thus acquired may be sold, as we believe might easily be 


done, and a really appropriate site obtained. 
2 See Piazza, Eorterologio, p. 447. 
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of the B. Giovanni Battista De Rossi, probably from fear of 
damp, and are placed below on the day when they are ex- 
hibited. Very curious relics (whole dried bodies) may be 
seen in S. Maria degli Angeli, on the day when it is the station 
in Lent. In several churches bodies are preserved entire in 
glass cases under the altars and occasionally exposed; ag. 
Pope Pius V. in the Chigi Chapel in S. Maria Maggiore, S. 
Paul of the Cross in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, S. Francesca Romana 
in her own church (formerly S. Maria Nuova), &c. Some- 
times it is a wooden or waxen effigy, as, 4g. B. Benedetto 
Giuseppe Labré, in S. Maria de’ Monti ; S. Catharine of Sienna, 
whose body is under the altar of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
seems to be enclosed in a wax figure. 

The whole question of relics is a very curious one; no 
doubt the great mass of them were brought directly from the 
Catacombs, and if the old theory, which was apparently 
accepted in Rome, were true, that every one buried there was 
a Christian, and every Christian so buried a martyr, there 
would be no difficulty in believing in their genuineness. For 
instance, those mentioned above as being in S. Maria degli 
Angeli were brought directly thence, and no doubt are the 
remains of the persons whose names they bore while lying 
there. Moreover the comparatively modern relics of S. 
Francis, S. Dominick, &c., are undoubtedly genuine. But 
what is to be said of what are called the greater relics? 
Those, for instance, which we saw exhibited by Cardinal 
Monaco la Valetta at S. Croce, on March 23 last, the finger 
of S. Thomas, two thorns from the Crown of Thorns, a drop 
of our blessed Lord’s blood, part of the inscription on the 
Cross (!). The pieces of the Cross enclosed in a very beauti- 
ful jewelled cross, shown as the last of these, may be part of 
that which was brought by S. Helen, and have remained there 
ever since. But what can we think of the rest? What can 
the Cardinal think when he is displaying them, while the 
attendant priest intones out their titles? So again in S. 
Peter’s ; the long list contains the titles of the relics of many 
of those who lie in the church itself; but the greater relics 
here? The spear, the sudario, the head of S. Andrew?! 
And yet there never seems the slightest hesitation as to 
speaking of or showing them. 

A correct idea of the enormous number of relics pre- 
served in the churches can only be obtained by going to each 
1 This last was sent to Pope Pius II. by Thomas, Prince of the 


Morea, on the invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Turks.—See the 
ELorterologio, p. 376, note. 
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when its relics are exhibited, z¢., on its festival day, or the 
day when it is the s¢ation, either in Lent or at other times of 
the year. The work we have placed at the head of this 
article, the Zorterologio or Le Sacre Stazioni Romane of C. B. 
Piazza,! which we believe was re-issued under the direction of 
the late Monsignore Merode, gives a full account of the Station 
Churches with many details (both true and legendary *) con- 
nected with their history. The name and custom are stated 
by him to have their origin from the Old Testament, in 
the command to the Jews to be gathered together at cer- 
tain times at Jerusalem for prayer in the Temple and 
there to offer their gifts. From this the custom came to 
Christians, who on the fast days before the great festivals 
spent the night in the churches fasting, praying to and 
praising God, whence, according to Tertullian, came the 
phrase solvere jejunium or solvere stationem ; and because the 
Christians stood while praying and did not kneel, these were 
called stations. Isidore derives the name from statuere, from 
the observance of a particular day being ordered; others 
from the habit of the Pontiff preaching standing in the most 
celebrated churches, according to our Lord’s example, who 
taught the crowds standing. On the other hand, Onofrio 
Panvinio says that the station means the standing of the 
people in the churches, according to the Psalmist’s words, 
Stantes evant pedes nostri in atrits tuis, Ferusalem. Another 
idea is that the word comes from the military stations or 
places where soldiers stand on guard, the Christians, per- 


secuted and hunted to death, being like soldiers thus placed 
on their stations.’ 


1 He died in 1713, and is buried in the Church of S. Carlo in the 
Corso. The original edition of the work appeared in 1702, The book 
may be obtained at Migliorini’s, the well-known bookseller near the 
Collegio Romano. 

* For instance, in the account of S. Peter’s (p. 310), it is stated that 
many persons accused of heresy or of other great crimes, took an oath 
on the altar of S. Peter of their innocence, the divine wrath evidently 
falling on those who perjured themselves, ‘as happened to Alfred, King 
of England, who, wishing to justify himself before John X. of many 
errors committed by him, fell on the earth before the altar, and, carried 
to the hospital of the English, died there miserably within three days.’ 
This is a confusion of King Alfred with Alfred the enemy of A<thelstan. 
See William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. §§ 131, 137, 
ed. Hardy. The dates ought to have prevented the confusion, as King 
Alfred died in 900, while John X. became Pope in 914. 

8 Piazza, pp. 43-45. Seealso p. 554, where he seems inclined to think 
that station and indulgence mean the same thing. ‘Se non vogliamo 
intendere per stazione, come leggiamo nei rituali antichi, i giorni festivi 
durante i quali vi é Pindulgenza plenaria nelle chiese di antica divozione, 
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The custom, at all events, of visiting certain churches on 
certain days is of very great antiquity, and S. Gregory fixed 
the churches at which the stations were to be held. These are 
the five patriarchal churches (S. John Lateran, S. Peter’s, S. 
Paul’s, S. Mary Major, S. Laurence), all the churches giving 
titles to cardinal bishops or priests, and the Pantheon. Some 
of those assigned to cardinal deacons kept their old privilege 
of being stations, viz. S. Niccolé in Carcere, S. Agata, SS. 
Cosma e Damiano, S. Maria in Via Lata, S. Maria in Campi- 
telli, S. Maria alla Navicella,—a proof of their antiquity and 
devotion. The times of stations are the four ember seasons, 
Advent and Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany, the three 
Sundays before Lent, Lent and Easter up to Low Sunday, 
the Rogation Days, Ascension Day, and Whitsun-day with 
the following week.' They are always mentioned in the Diario. 
On these occasions the relics belonging to the churches are 
always exhibited, placed on the altars in reliquaries or in 
busts of gilt metal, probably intended as portraits of the 
saints whose relics they contain. Certain indulgences are to 
be obtained by visiting them. With most of the disused 
churches of Rome, as, for instance, most of those on the 
Aventine, these days and the days of the saint’s festival are 
the only ones on which they can be found open.? On the 
saint’s day, box is strewn on the floor and entrance to the 
church, and there is a service at which some of the numerous 
bodies of seminarists assist. For instance, at S. Stefano 
Rotondo (on the Ccelian) and S. Sabba (on the Aventine), 
the German students attend and a very hearty service may 
be heard there.* We know few more striking scenes than 
what may be seen at S. Sabba on its festival day, December 
5, especially if it be a bright winter’s day; the bright red 
ed era lo stesso la stazione e l’indulgenza.’ This is probably the practi- 
cal effect. 

1 Piazza, pp. 50, 51. 

2 The only church of interest in Rome which we have never been 
able to enter is S. Bonosa in Trastevere. Formerly a service was held 
there on November 28; it is now entirely disused and abandoned. 
If we may trust the old guide-books, there are several objects of interest 
within. The Church of S. Antonio Abate (behind S. Maria Maggiore) 
is now closed and disused, the adjacent convent being taken for the 
military hospital. All who knew Rome in the old days will remember the 


curious scene before the church on January 17, when all the horses in 
Rome were driven there to be blessed. 

8 All the German services in Rome are well performed. We never 
heard Vespers more reverently sung than at S. Maria dell’ Anima, the 
German Church. The seminarists use the little Church of S. Machutus 
as their chapel, and the services there are-very hearty and reverent. S. 
Sabba was appropriated to the German students by Gregory XITI. 
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soutanes of the German seminarists lighting up the old 
garden, which with its lemon trees and old walls must be 
quite unchanged since S. Dominick lived in the neighbouring 
Church of S. Sabina. 

To return to the subject of relics, it has to be remembered 
that every altar in the Roman Church must contain them. 
The origin of this is said to be the fact that of old the 
Christian rites were celebrated in the Catacombs, especially in 
times of persecution. A stone was placed above the tombs 
of the martyrs to protect carefully their bodies. Above this 
the priest used to celebrate. Hence came the custom of not 
celebrating excepting above a stone consecrated and con- 
taining some relics of martyrs, to call to the minds of the 
faithful that their life, as that of the martyrs, ought to be a 
life of sacrifice tothe Lord. And Popes have ordained that 
in every altar there should be placed a small sepulchre con- 
taining the precious relics of the holy martyrs.' This is the 
pietra sacra, without which mass cannot be said; in later 
times confessors and virgins were added to martyrs. 

For many of the relics other than fragments of saints’ 
bodies a really great antiquity can be claimed. Thus there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the chains shown as S. 
Peter’s are those obtained at Jerusalem by Eudoxia, wife of 
Theodosius II., given to her daughter Eudoxia, wife of Valen- 
tinian III., and by her given to Pope Leo I. The story is 
that he had already a chain claiming to be S. Peter’s, and 
that on the two being put together the links joined in such a 
manner as to show they were the work of the same artificer. 
The beautiful church of S. Pietro in Vincoli was built to 
contain them by Eudoxia.? 

In such cases as the Table of the Last Supper (in the 
Lateran, though rarely shown now), our idea is that they 
were originally placed in the churches to represent the actual 
objects, to bring vividly before the people what they com- 
memorate ; and that from this in course of time they came 
to be considered as the actual relics themselves. With regard 
to many of those which date from the time of the crusades, 
and especially from the thirteenth century, it must be re- 
membered how great the demand for these things then was, 
how credulous the age, and that the crusaders went to the 
Holy Land expecting to find every stone and house as they 
were in the times of our Lord and His Apostles, and thus 


1 Ghisellini, Dei riti e delle preci appartenenti al sacrifizio del? altare. 
—Rom. 1872, pp. 48-52. 
? Piazza, p. 112, note. 
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ready to believe in the genuineness of any relic that interested 
persons might be willing to sell. We know the advantage 
Baldwin II. took of this when he was roaming over Europe 
in search of money to prop up his tottering empire, and found 
a ready market for his supposed treasures. Many of the 
chief relics can be traced to this time: for instance, the 
column in S. Prassede, which there is no reason to doubt was 
brought from Palestine and placed in the church in 1223, 
where it has remained ever since.' Little hesitation as to 
their genuineness ever seems to have been entertained at the 
time when they were brought to Europe. S. Louis received 
the Crown of Thorns, bought at a great price, amid the ac- 
clamations of the whole of Paris in 1240. Our own Bishop 
Grosseteste preached a sermon in defence of the genuineness 
of the Blood of our Lord sent by the Templars to Henry III. 
and placed by him in Westminster Abbey in 1247. What one 
would have thought is that the public exhibition of such relics 
as these (which the most devout Roman Catholic can hardly 
suppose even doubtful ?) would be gradually allowed to cease, 
and thus what must be a scandal to many no longer given. 


IV. CULTUS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 


The Cultus of the Blessed Virgin has no doubt greatly 
advanced of late years. The titles given to her in many of 
the popular books of devotion, which may be seen in Dr. 
Pusey’s Eivenicon, which even Cardinal Newman said were 
like a bad dream, afford ample evidence of this, No doubt 
some of the preachers are careful to explain the difference 
between /atria and dulia, to the latter of which only they 
would say that she is entitled ; but is there any difference in 
the thoughts and practice of the people? It is certainly to her 


1 See Piazza, p. 372, note. It is said to have been brought by John 
Colonna from Ferusalem; but was this possible in 1223? Jerusalem was 
not recovered by the Emperor Frederick II. till 1229. This is the 
Colonna who was legate at Damietta and taken prisoner by the Saracens, 

2 E.g. Besides those mentioned above we may add such as what are 
preserved in S. Anastasia—a large piece of the cloak of S. Joseph, with 
which he covered the Holy Child in the Presepio, and the veil of the 
Blessed Virgin.—(Piazza, p. 117.) We believe the cu//a in S. Maria 
Maggiore (see /d. P 121) is no longer shown. At S. Lorenzo in Panis- 
perna are some of the coals on which S. Laurence was roasted (p. 131). 
Can these be a portion of the coals displayed by Fra Cipolla on a certain 
well-known occasion? See the Decameron, giornata 6, novella 10. At 
the Lateran and S. Prassede are portions of the towel with which our Lord 
wiped the feet of the disciples (p. 395). See also the wonderful list of 
relics of our Lord’s Passion preserved in various churches in pp. 405, 406. 
Among them is actually the seal with which the Holy Sepulchre was 
sealed, This is said to be in S. Eligio de’ Ferrari (p. 406). 


32 
as the protectress, the ‘refugium peccatorum,’ that they have 
recourse. We remarked above how at the time of the festival 
of the Immaculate Conception nothing else is preached about, 
and we have heard on this point sermons which were—well, 
to say the least, the very reverse of edifying. And all this 
has received a remarkable impulse during the present year 
from the attacks of an enemy. 

Among the Protestant sects which since 1870 have ob- 
tained a Jocus standi in Rome is the body styled the ‘Chiesa 
Waldense ;’ their buildings are behind the little church of the 
Crociferi, near the Trevi fountain, and in the Via delle Vergini. 
They are in the habit of holding conferences on religious 
subjects, usually controversial, and of advertising the subjects 
from time to time about the walls of the city. Towards the 
latter end of Lent there appeared a printed notice of one of 
these, headed, in large letters, ‘La madre di Dio, ossia I’ ere- 
sia per eccellenza;’ this being stuck on walls and notice 
boards, in the middle of advertisements of sales, or new ink, 
or any of the ordinary notices put out in this way. If any- 
thing could have increased the indecency of the thing, it was 
that it was just before Easter, at a time when one would have 
expected Christians to be at peace with each other, and even 
the worst fanatics to be endeavouring to find points of agree- 
ment rather than points of difference with the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. It is needless to say the amount of offence 
that was given by this attack on the divinity of our Lord. 
Most of the’ newspapers, even the radical ones, took it up, 
and spoke in strong terms of how disgraceful a proceeding it 
was. We believe that an application was made to the Questura, 
but they refused to interfere, and the notices still remained 
on the walls. At first the only notice taken by the Church 
authorities was the affixing to the walls or doors of the 
churches (no where else) two printed papers, one giving a 
_ number of reasons for ‘Omaggio a Maria, madre di Dio;’ the 
other a series of extracts from poets in her honour, beginning 
with Dante, and ending with ‘Giovanni Milton.” The passage 
from Milton is from Paradise Lost :— 
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‘Al testé nato pargoletto madre 
Una vergine gli é,’! 


1 Paradise Lost, xii. 364— 
‘His place of birth a solemn Angel tells 
To simpie shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of squadroned angels hear His carol sung; . 
A virgin is His mother... . 
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not nearly so appropriate a passage as may be found a few’ 
lines further.' But the most curious thing about it is, that: 
the Italian translation of Paradise Lost is in the Index! A 
little later appeared also on the church walls the words, in 
large letters, ‘Evviva la madre di Dio, bestemmiata dagli 
empi.’ Paper lanterns were also sold with ‘Evviva la madre 
di Dio’ on them. This, however, was by no means all the 
notice that was to be taken of the outrage. 

Soon after Easter it was determined to hold certain ex- 
piatory services. On April 20 (Low Sunday), pilgrimages 
were organised to the three Basilicas, the Lateran, S. Croce, 
and S. Maria Maggiore. There were prayers printed to be 
used for the occasion; and probably no one who saw the 
crowds going from one to the other of those churches in the 
afternoon will ever forget the scene. But the chief service’ 
was that in the evening at S. Maria Maggiore; the whole 
church, especially the Borghese Chapel, was lit up at what 
must have been a vast expense (we believe at the cost of 
Prince Borghese) ; and the enormous crowds, by the way = 3 
joined in the hymns, and by the cries that resounded throughly 
the church of ‘Evviva Maria, ‘Evviva la madre di Dio,’ 
showed how intense their feelings were, how greatly they felt 
the attack on the Incarnation of our Lord. 

Still more remarkable services were to follow. On the 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday following (April 25, 26, 27) 
three were held in the vast church of S. Ignazio? (a church com- 
paratively little used on ordinary occasions). Over the door- 
way a large inscription was placed, written by Padre Angelini 
(a Jesuit), as follows :— 


‘Roma, acri fixa dolore, quod in Matrem Dei Mariam gens 
inimica Deo jaciat impia verba deque divina ejus dignitate ore im- 
puro detrahat, Roma, cujus in Mariam pietas et amor etatum fluxw 
adolevit, supplices ad Christum Deum tendit manus ut matris suz 
honori consulens finem tantis imponat zerumnis.’ 


The church was dressed out with great magnificence, the 
array of lights, as usual, being very effective. Over the high 
altar was a large picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, with 


1 Paradise Lost, xii. 379— 
‘Virgin Mother, Hail! 
High in the love of Heaven, yet from my loins 
Thou shalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God most high; so God with man unites.’ 

? This is the church above which is the Observatory which has 
taken so high a rank among the Observatories of Europe, from the late 
Padre Secchi’s observations. It has been recently seized by the Italian 
Government. . 
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the diadem on her head and the serpent below her feet, sur- 
rounded with lights. ‘Ecco il concetto del quadro,’ the de- 
scription in one of the papers added, ‘la smentita dell’ empia 
bestemmia.’ The Sacrament was exposed all day, and was 
visited by enormous crowds. On Monday, April 28, it was 
said that 3,000 persons communicated in the church. The 
services consisted of special prayers, written and printed for 
the occasion, a sermon, and then hymns and prayers following, 
and the creed repeated by the congregation on their knees. 
They concluded with Benediction, given on the several days 
by Cardinals Simeoni, Howard, and Bilio. The enormous 
church was quite filled each day; on the last (April 27), on 
going quite thirty-five minutes before the service began, we 
could not get a place anywhere near the platform where the 
sermons were delivered. They were preached by Nannerini, 
Gaudenzi, and Quatrini, of all of whom we have spoken above 
as Lent preachers during the present year. Nannerini, who 
was very gentle and quiet in speaking to the children in S. 
Vitale, showed himself capable of plenty of animation and 
vigour in preaching, and towards the end of his sermon the 
way in which he whirled round his hands and struck his 
breast was a sight to see. They all seemed to feel that the 
outrage to the faith was increased by its being done in 
Rome ;—Rome, the cradle of the faith; Rome, where are so 
many churches, from the grandest to the smallest, dedicated 
to her whose divine maternity had been thus attacked. 
Nannerini said little of the author of the attack ; he described 
the words of the notice as the ‘bestemmia per eccellenza.’ 
‘Of him we will say nothing ; he went out from us because 
he was not of us;' rather let us leave him to the mercies of 
her whom he has outraged and blasphemed; non ragionam 
di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ 

Gaudenzi’s the next day was a very able discourse, putting 
very clearly how once for all the doctrine had been settled in 
the condemnation of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus, and 
how its denial is a denial of the Incarnation. Pretty well 
everything by this time had been said that could be said, and 
Quatrini’s was not so impressive as one might have expected 
from his Lenten sermons, but rather a rhapsody on the need 
man has of a mother,’ all which is fulfilled in the Blessed 


1 So also, in a periodical styled the Gazzetta della Campana di S. 
Pietro, of the date of April 3, 1879, he was styled ‘un noto apostata, 
Italiano ma non Romano.’ We have heard that this was not the case, 
and that the individual in question was always a ‘ Waldensian.’ 

2 We heard. this curiously worked out in a sermon at S. Maria della 
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Virgin. At the close he spoke of how impressed he had been 
by the scene at S. Maria Maggiore on the previous Sunday, 
and called on the congregation to express their feelings in the 
same way ; and ‘ Evviva Maria’ was heard at once from all 
parts of the church. It must have been an exciting thing for 
the preacher to have such a congregation as Quatrini had 
before him on that Sunday. The sermons were all listened 
to with rapt attention, and one could not hear the hearty way 
in which the creed was repeated without feeling how strong 
the belief of those present in the faith was, how the great 
truth of the Incarnation was the moving principle.at the 
bottom of all. 

The unhappy would-be revivers of Nestorianism, who 
were the cause of all this, made no attempt to retract or 
excuse themselves ; they put out a short tract, in which bad 
taste, dishonesty, and theological ignorance were alike mani- 
fest. They dared to say in the text of the tract that their 
doctrine had not been condemned by the Council of Ephesus, 
quoting in a note from a Roman author that the council of 
Nice had not determined the question of the @zord«os ; said 
that they ought not to be accused of blasphemy when so 
many Roman Catholics use bad language and blaspheme the 
Blessed Virgin ; and lastly printed the Apostles’ Creed as 
giving their own belief, omitting the article of the forgiveness 
of sins! 

V. CANONISATION OF NEw SAINTS. 


A few years ago occurred the canonisation of the Japanese 
martyrs. Since then an attempt has been made to add 
Columbus and our own venerable Bede to the roll of saints ; 
but we believe this has been given up. At present the pro- 
posal to canonise Joan of Arc is before the authorities ; and 
an elaborate statement as to her life, faith, and whole career 
has been drawn up. This is not published, but any one who 
has seen it can bear testimony to the vast amount of pains 
that is taken in the process. -We have spoken of this in con- 
nexion with a very curious instance to be observed at present 
in Rome. In many of the churches in Rome (we believe we 
might say in most of them) near the entrance may be seen a 
box for contributions, a portrait above it, and a request for 
subscriptions in order to procure the canonisation of the 
Beato Benedetto Giuseppe Labré.' As he is thus the model 


Pace, the preacher’s subject being the two mothers man has, the Blessed 
Virgin and the Church. 


1 This may also be seen in London, in the large Roman Catholic 
Church near the Liverpool Street Station. 
D2 
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held up for reverence, if not imitation, to the modern Romans, 
it is worth while to examine into his life and history. The 
life, the title of which is prefixed to this article, was published 
on the occasion of his beatification by Pius IX., and therefore 
may be regarded as authoritative.' The facts of it are simple 
enough. He was born at Amettes, in the diocese of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, in 1748, of respectable parents. He was 
brought up by his uncle, F. G. Labré, parish priest of Erin. 
At first he applied diligently to his studies, but preferred 
ascetic books to any others. ‘I shall not remain in the 
world ; my taste is only to retire into the desert,’ were his 
words on being exhorted to study for the priesthood. His 
uncle died in 1766, of a contagious disease caught among his 
parishioners in Erin; and Labré wished to enter the mona- 
stery of La Trappe ; on failing of admission, he entered the 
Carthusian monastery of Neoville, near Montreville, and 
afterwards that of Sept-Fonts, but he soon left it to pursue 
the employment of his life, that of a pilgrim to the various 
sanctuaries of Europe. His first pilgrimage was to Loreto ; 
he went to Rome in 1770, which seems to have been his 
chief residence for the rest of his life, his time being generally 
spent while there in the various churches, or in the Coliseum ; 
this alternating with visits to distant shrines, such as Com- 
postella, Einsiedeln, &c. He visited Loreto eleven times. 
His favourite church in Rome was La Madonna de’ Monti, 
where he lies buried. His death took place on April 16, 1783. 
There is a picture of him in that church, where he is repre- 
sented in the Coliseum, distributing to others the alms he 
obtained by begging. His death was followed by miracles, 
which ultimately procured his beatification ; the brief for this 
is given at the end of the Life, dated September 20, 1859. It 
was solemnised on May 20, 1860. It was told of him that he 
was seen raised from the earth rapt in prayer (V2¢a, pp. 71, 128) ; 
many witnesses testified to his being in two places at once 
(pp. 128, 129) ; he could read the thoughts of others (p. 129). 
His memory has been always very popular among the poor 
at Rome, and we fancy that the idea of his being canonised 
arises from the wish to show that it is not only martyrs like 
the Japanese missionaries, or heroines like Joan of Arc, that 
can obtain the title of saints, but one who was as poor as the 
poorest, and literally lived the life of a beggar. 

What then was the life thus held up to especial admi- 
ration? In Rome it was spent chiefly in praying or meditating 


1 It bears the mzhz/ obstat of P. Minetti, canon of the Lateran, and the 
imprimatur of Fr. Hieron. Gigli and Archbishop Ligi, the Vicegerent. 
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before the Sacrament or the various pictures supposed mira- 
culous in the churches ; the rest of his time in his pilgrimages, 
during which he was careful to avoid the public ways as 
much as possible, so as to have as little intercourse with 
his. kind as could be. He was even unwilling to give his 
prayers for others. On being asked once, he replied, ‘ That is 
too heavy a burden ; I will do it when I remember it ;’ on 
another occasion one of his benefactors in Loreto asked him 
to visit in his name the Philippine church (S. Maria in Valli- 
cella) when he returned to Rome, whenever he should pass it ; 
‘I will only do it once,’ said he (Vzta, p. 64). On another, a 
priest in Loreto asking for his prayers while he was in church, 
he showed by a sign that he did not like being interrupted 
(Zé. p. 68). There is much said in the Lz/ about the disgust- 
ing food on which he managed to support life, in some cases 
literally picked up from the dunghill (p. 100), and the tattered 
rags it was his delight to wear ; what his personal habits and 
condition were will be seen from the following passage, which 
we do not venture to translate (Vita, p. 71) :— 


‘Portando egli sempre indosso le medesime sudicie [filthy] vesti, 
né mai curando di mondarle, gli si produssero schifosi insetti pedi- 
colari. Questi non mai molestati dal Beato, si moltiplicarono senza 
numero, e ben si vide dopo la sua morte, quando sei persone in- 
caricate a ripulire i cenciosi suoi abiti, ebber che fare a riuscirvi, 
non senza loro naturale ribrezzo, mentre non vi era parte di quelle 
vesti ove non si trovassé-annidata una quantita prodigiosa di tali 
insetti, di cui n’ eran persino ripieni i piccoli fori de’ grani della 
corona che portava sempre al collo [ze the holes of the beads of 
his rosary] ; né poteva esser diversamente, poiché Benedetto era sol- 
lecito, se ne vedea muovere alcuno sull’ esterno degli abiti, a riporselo 
entro. Ora chi non sa che anche un solo di simili ospiti che si 
abbia indosso @ capace, di turbar la quiete, l’orazione, e persino la 
pazienza? E tanti e poi tanti, quale tormento, quale disturbo recar 
non doveano al nostro Eroe! Eppure per anni molti soffri questo 
inaudito genere di martirio, cui non ostante durava immobile per 
giorni intieri in orazione nelle chiese.’ 


There are frequent mentions of this inthe Lz/z; his dress is 
described as being a ‘nido d’ insetti schifosi’ (p. 113); one 
of the proofs of his love to his neighbour is his keeping apart 
from other poor people not to cause them disgust ‘co’ suoi 
sudici e poveri panni, ben provvisti d’ insetti’ (p. 87). His 
state was such that once (apparently in his favourite church 
of La Madonna de’ Monti) he was literally swept out of the 
confessional: ‘ Ubbidi ad un rev. padre che colle brusche lo 
caccid dal suo confessionale, perché le sue penitenti non si attac- 
cassero gli insetti’ (p. 113). To give some other instances of his 
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acts of mortification; his wooden soup basin, which he carried 
to receive the doles of soup given at the various convent gates, 
had its rim broken,! so that most of the soup when poured in 
ran out (p. 99); to make his pilgrimage journeys more disa- 
greeable, he filled his wallet with stones (pp. 29, 119); and 
to mortify his sense of smell, he was frequently seen saying 
long prayers on his knees close to the sewers (p. 124). 

This is the man who is styled ‘questo novello Eroe di 
cristianesimo’ (p. 165), for whom contributions are now being 
asked in so many churches to procure canonisation ; a man 
living in squalid savagery, as if he had no duties to his kind, 
with views of the relation of man to God, or of the ends of 
life, scarcely better than those of an Indian fakeer. 


In concluding this paper, we cannot but ask ourselves 
from such evidence as thus may be seen by anyone in Rome 
and elsewhere in the Roman Church, what hopes there are of 
its clearing itself from its accretions to Christianity, of its 
abandonment of what we must not shrink from calling errors 
of doctrine. The great hope is in the better education of the 
clergy. No doubt in dogmatic theology they are better 
trained than our own. But the fact of their education being 
entirely different from that of laymen tends not only to’ keep 
them apart, but to prevent their giving due weight to all that 
is going on around them in the world. We do not believe 
that a body of clergy who had anything like an English 
public school and university education cou/d take part in such 
a scene as the blessing of the people with the Bambino at 
Ara Cceli, could display solemnly such pretended relics as 
those at S. Croce, cou/d put forward a man like Benoit Joseph 
Labré as an object for imitation. From the present Pope, if 
only his life and strength are spared, everything is to be 
hoped. He has already been moving actively in the matter 
of the education of the seminarists, and we believe is doing 
all that is possible to raise the tone of the country clergy. 
He has already done something, if not to put down altogether, 
yet at least to modify, the miserable imposture of La Salette. 
We cannot but see in his first promotion of cardinals the 
evidence of a very different line of policy than that which 
was his predecessor's. May God bless him in all his en- 
deavours to feed the flock entrusted to his guidance. 

As to any hope of the Roman Church modifying its doc- 
trines on any of the disputed points, so as to approach nearer 


1 This is represented in the portrait prefixed to the Zz/. 
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to ourselves, we fear there is no prospect as yet. There is the 
cruel column of the Piazza di Spagna, which proves the ac- 
ceptance by Rome of that dogma, so protested against by 
S. Bernard, which seems to our ideas to attack the truth of 
the Incarnation, if not so wilfully as Nestorius himself did,. 
yet in a very important point. There are the closed doors of 
the transept of S. Peter’s, which remind us of the last Roman 
council, when the Infallibility dogma was promulgated in 
spite of so much opposition. 

All we can do is to wait and bide our time ; to go on our 
way with the deepest sympathy for that Church which, after 
all, zs the great mother Church of the West, but yet resolutely 
maintaining our position, holding our own in the sight of God 
and the whole world, and remembering that there is one 
thing still more to be valued even than Unity, and that is 
Truth. 


ArT. II.—S. HUGH OF LINCOLN. 


1, Magna Vita S. Hugonis, Episcopi Lincolniensis. Edited 
by the Rev. JAMES F. Dimock, M.A. (London, 1864.) 

2. Metrical Life of S. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A: 
(Lincoln, 1860.) 

3. Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Vol. vii. Edited by the Rev. 
JAMES F. Dimock, M.A. (London, 1867.) 

4. The Life of S. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, with 
some Account of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. 
By GEORGE G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. (Lon- 
don, 1879.) 


HvuGH, Bishop of Lincoln, and Richard, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, share the unique distinction of being the two medizval 
English bishops who, on the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1604, were restored to the places in the Calendar 
from which, together with their other canonised brethren, they 
had been ejected at the Reformation. The name of the 
former stands against November 17, that of the latter against 
April 3. We know that the principle of selection in this case 
was not ‘the survival of the fittest ;’ but the retention of old 
dates ingrained in the national mind by popular festivals 
and parochial wakes and fairs, with which, from time imme- 
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morial, they had been connected. But although this was the 
avowed object of the revival of the ‘black-letter saints,’ we 
can hardly doubt that, in some minds at least, the higher pur- 
pose was associated of perpetuating the memory of truly 
good and holy men, who had illustrated the annals of the 
English Church, and thus ‘ evincing how that Church was still 
in spirit undissevered from the National Church of earlier 
years, and from the brotherhood of Catholic Christianity.’ ! 
Of the two English bishops thus selected from the far 
more copious list in the pre-Reformation Calendar, we cannot 
for a moment question which is the more worthy of grateful 
commemoration. Richard of Wych, ‘ the ascetic devotee, the 
upholder of ecclesiastical power against the king, the prodigal 
giver of alms during his life, and worker of miracles after his 
death, as Prebendary Stephens has well described him, may 
be regarded as a specimen of ‘the peculiar type of character 
and life which constituted a saint in the eyes of men of the 
thirteenth century’*—a type, we may remark, very unlike 
that to which we should now be inclined to award the meed 
of peculiar sanctity. Hugh of Lincoln, earlier by half a 
century, by no means his inferior in personal holiness and un- 
sparing devotion to duty, was withal much move of a man and 
less of a conventional saint than Richard, and left a far deeper 
influence for good on his age. Cool-headed and of excellent 
judgment, courageous in rebuking moral and political wrong, 
and dauntless in the defence of the rights of those committed 
to his charge ; with a keen discrimination of character, and a 
happy tact in dealing with every variety of temper, he could 
meet the great ones of the world on their own ground, and 
‘with his ready wit and ready tongue, ever ready to utter the 
right and telling thing in the right and telling way,’ * prompt 
to seize the right mode at the right moment, carry off the 
victory in his encounters with such monarchs as Henry II. 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. Strict Carthusian as he was, he 
was no gloomy ascetic; while he rigidly followed the rule of his 
order, making water his usual drink, never eating meat from 
his youth up, and hardly yielding to the orders of his physi- 
cians in his last illness; so far was this large-hearted man 
from entertaining any contempt for God’s good creatures, or 
extolling abstinence as a virtue in itself, that he was famous 
for his magnificent housekeeping and the splendid attire of 
the knights, clerks, and dependants who formed his household. 
1 Procter, History of the Book of Common Prayer, p. 60. 


2 Stephens’s Memorials of the South Saxon See, p. 83. 
% Dimock, Metsical Life, Introduction, p. ix. 
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His customary greeting, as he sat down at table, was ‘ Eat 
well and drink well, and serve God well and devoutly.’! He 
was unsparing in the rebukes of those who, thinking to do 
God service, indulged in excessive fasting, and rose from table 
“stomacho male confortato!’ The only result of such false 
asceticism, he said, was sleepless nights, mental torpor, bodily 
weakness, and incapacity for all spiritual exercises. Grasping 
the grand principle that ‘ Mercy is better than sacrifice,’ care- 
less of the shock it gave to their prejudices, he would, when 
occasion required it, compel the clergy ministering at the 
altar to take a little bread and wine before assisting at the 
celebration, charging those who still held back with slender 
faith and feeble discernment, since they had neither learnt to 
obey when bidden, nor could see the reason of so considerate 
an order.2 His perpetual cheerfulness, his sunny face, his 
loquacity, his delight in a pun or a well-timed joke, his fond- 
ness for birds and pet animals, and love for little children, 
enable us in some measure to realise the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of his character, and to understand the powerful held 
he had over the hearts of all who were brought within his 
influence. Even his hot temper—‘ sharper and more biting 
than pepper, kindled into anger on the smallest occasion,’ is 
his own account of himself *—seems to bring him nearer to us, 
and makes us feel that he was a being of flesh and blood, not 
a mere lay figure in medieval hagiology. ‘An upright, 
honest, fearless man ; an earnest, holy, Christian bishop,’ the 
more we know of him the more we reverence him, and the 
better satisfied we are of the sound judgment of the arrangers 
of our Calendar in selecting out of the whole catalogue of 
English prelates such a man as Hugh of Lincoln as a repre- 
sentative of the medizval Anglican Episcopate. 

And yet, with all his well-founded claims on our admira- 
tion and regard, till within the last few years Hugh of Lincoln 
was little more than a name to English churchmen. Not that 
biographies of him were wanting. As one of the chief English 
saints, canonised within twenty years of his death, celebrated 
far and wide for the miracles worked by his remains, a plenti- 
ful crop of ‘ Lives,’ more or less authentic, speedily sprang up 
and gained wide currency. Of these biographies, the most 
remarkable is the Magna Vita, written, at the request of the 
monks of Witham, by his private chaplain, Adam. This 
graphic record, derived from a long and close intimacy with 

1 ‘Bene comedatis et bene bibatis, et bene et devote Deo serviatis.’— 


Girald. Camé. Distinct. I. ¢. viii. p. 107. 
2 Magna Vita, lib. iii. c. xiii. p. 140. . 3 bid. lib. iii. c. xii. p. 136. 
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its subject, and in many cases preserving his very words, has 
been the storehouse from which all the biographies of modern 
times have been compiled. Such are the abridgments origin- 
ally published by Pezius,' and reprinted in the Abbé Migne’s 
encyclopedic collection,? those contained in the collections of 
Surius,’ Dorlandus,‘ and others. Till recently, however, this life 
existed unabridged only in manuscript, and that nowhere com- 
plete ; and as to the majority of readers, to quote Dr. E. A, 
Freeman’s words of himself,‘ a manuscript becomes practically 
useful only when it is changed into the more every-day shape 
of a printed book,’ its first real publication was in the Master 
of the Rolls’ series of Chronicles and Memorials, under 
the editorship of the late Prebendary Dimock, the title of 
which stands at the head of this article. Next to this in 
value is the biography of the quick-witted, but somewhat 
careless and unscrupulous, Giraldus Cambrensis, who had 
been brought into intimate association with Hugh during the 
last three years of his episcopate, while residing at Lincoln 
for the sake of the theological lectures of the famous William 
de Monte, whom the bishop had brought from St. Geneviéve’s, 
at Paris, to superintend the divinity school of his cathedral as 
its Chancellor. This, though, as Mr. Dimock says, penned as 
a task, ‘without his heart or scholarly labour, has the un- 
doubted value of a contemporary record, and contributes facts 
we could ill spare, though fewer than might have been looked 
for, towards the formation of the portrait of this great man. 
The latest of these almost contemporaneous biographies of 
S. Hugh (though the earliest in order of recent publication) 
is the curious Metrical Life, published by the indefatigable 
Mr. Dimock, from MSS. in the Bodleian and British Museums, 
This life was probably written by one of the canons of Lin- 
coln in ‘the first flush of exultation at the honour done to his 
church by the canonisation of its bishop.’ It adds but little 
to the biography of the saint, being mainly drawn from the 
Magna Vita, and the Life by Giraldus. Its chief value is in 
its curious description of the fabric of the cathedral, which had 
risen from the ruins of the earthquake of 1185 at the com- 
mand of S. Hugh, of whom it is the grand and appropriate 
monument. The grotesque symbolism, surpassing even Du- 
randus, with which this writer makes every part of the building 
set forth some religious truth or holy doctrine, may provoke a 
smile ; but its great and almost unique interest as a fragment 
1 Bibliotheca Ascetica, tom. x. Ratisbon, 1733. 


* Patrologia, Ser. Lat. cliii. 8 Nov. 17, tom. vi. p. 387, Colon, 
4 Chronicon Cartustense, lib. iii. 
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of contemporary architectural history has been appreciated 
by Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. E. Sharpe, and all recent writers on 
this glorious fabric, of which the late Sir Gilbert Scott writes 
with well-deserved appreciation: ‘No English cathedral is 
externally so imposing, nor do I recollect any abroad which, 
as a whole, surpasses it. Its leading features form a perfect 
illustration, and that on the grandest scale, of the entire history 
of our architecture, from the last years of the twelfth to the 
early part of the fourteenth century.’ ! 

But after all that had been done to illustrate the life of 
S. Hugh by Mr. Dimock—so truly characterised by one who 
has recently followed him to the silent world, Sir T. Duffus 
Hardy, as ‘one of those ripe and devoted scholars, whose 
energies never flagged, and whose accuracy and skill won uni- 
versal confidence’ ?—and ably continued since his lamented 
death by his friend, the historian of the ‘Norman Conquest,’ 
it has remained for another Canon of Lincoln to popularise 
his life, and make it accessible to the general reader. The 
carefully executed monograph which closes the list of titles at 
the head of this article, adds one more to Canon G. G. Perry's 
already many existing claims to be recognised as one of the 
most painstaking, accurate, and unbiassed historians of the 
Church of England of the present generation. Mr. Perry’s 
previous contributions to English Church history are well 
known. This, his latest, is in every way worthy of its prede- 
cessors. Though professing to be merely ‘the Life of S. Hugh 
of Avalon,’ it is really a history of the See of Lincoln and 
its bishops, from the very earliest times to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Full half of the volume is occupied with a sketch, 
brief, but clear, of the predecessors of S. Hugh, of the 
church over which they ruled, and of the times in which he 
himself lived, as illustrated by the characters of the kings and 
clergy with whom he had to do. These earlier chapters 
deserve careful reading by those who desire to obtain a trust- 
worthy idea of the condition of Church and State in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The portraits of the monarchs, 
Henry II., Richard I., and John, are bold and lifelike, and the 
pictures of the clergy, monastic and secular, painfully instruc- 
tive? The temptation to linger over these opening chapters 


1 Sir G. G. Scott, Lectures on Medieval Architecture, vol. i. pp. 194, 
195. ° 
? Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. vii. Preface, p. civ. 
; 8 The examples of grotesque ignorance among the clergy of that day 
quoted by Mr. Perry from Giraldus are very ludicrous. The ‘broiled fish 
and honeycomb,’ Zzscis asst et favum meilis of Luke xxiv. 42, was trans- 
formed by one into ‘an ass-fish and beans covered with honey ;’ an ‘ass~ 
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is great; but the subject of this article is S. Hugh, and to 
him we must now hasten. 

S. Hugh was of noble descent. His father, a Burgundian 
nobleman, sprung from a long line of ancestors, ‘no less re- 
nowned for religious devotion than for gentle blood,’ was lord 
of the castle and fief of Avalon, near Pontcharra, among the 
forest-clad mountains on the frontier of Savoy, about four- 
and-twenty miles from the city of Grenoble. There the future 
bishop was born, probably in the year 1135. Before he was 
eight years old Hugh sustained the irreparable misfortune of 
the loss of his mother, Anne by name, an event which pro- 
bably influenced and determined his future career. In the 
agony of grief at the death of his wife, Hugh’s father, whose 
name was William, now in declining years, resolved to leave 
his castle, give up the world and all its interests, and devote 
himself to a life of religious seclusion. Having divided his 
estate among his elder sons, the first-born of whom, also 
named William, succeeded him as Lord of Avalon, accom- 
panied by his little Hugh, he entered the Priory of Villarbenoit 
( Villa benedicta), a small house of seven regular canons, close 
to his ancestral castle. Of this the old man became member, 
and here he remained, acceptable to all the brotherhood from 
the modesty and sweetness of his manners, until his death, 
which occurred before his son had attained his eighteenth 
year. From his first entrance into the house Hugh was des- 
tined to a religious life. His portion of the paternal property 
was given to the brotherhood ; and, though this is not alto- 
gether certain, he would seem to have been actually received, 
though such a mere child, as a regular member of the order. 
A religious life was evidently to the boy’s taste. He was 


fish’ presenting no greater difficulty to his mind than a ‘ dog-fish,’ though 
not found in these parts. The ‘ mulier Cananea’ of Matt. xv. 22, was 
described by another as a hybrid creature, ‘ half woman, half dog,’ think- 
ing her name to be derived from canis; while another converted the ‘ fire 
of coals, Zrunas of John xxi. 9, into a ‘heap of plums,’ Aruna. There are 
stories of a priest translating ‘ Dominus his opus habet; Matt. xxi. 3, ‘ the 
Lord has hyssop;’ of another who told his congregation on St. John’s 
Day that Latin was first brought into England by that Evangelist, that 
being his rendering of ‘S. ¥ohannes ante portam Latinam, The priest 
who, puzzled by the division of the words zm diebus illis, racked his 
brains for the meaning of the strange vocable ézsz//is, must have been 
first cousin to him who asserted that rum was the Latin for ‘ stick,’ since 
candela was‘ candle’ and candelabrum ‘candlestick.’ The whole passage 
is very amusing, but very painful. Still more terrible are the tales of 
criminous clerks and negligent bishops—a hundred homicides committed 
by clergy,’ according to W. of Newbury, and yet ‘how many deprived of 
their offices?’ High-minded, holy, uncompromising bishops like Hugh 
must have had a weary time of it. 
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always a grave and studious child, and his quiet tastes had 
been fostered by his circumstances as the youngest son of 
somewhat elderly parents, with brothers probably consider- 
ably older than himself, and no playmates of his own age in 
the home circle. When he first entered the priory, saddened 
by the recent loss of his mother, he would have had no heart 
to join in the sports of other boys, even if he had been natu- 
rally more inclined to them. Villarbenoit was at that time of 
considerable repute as a school. One of the older canons 
was so celebrated for his learning and piety, as well as for his 
skill as a teacher, that the neighbouring nobles eagerly en- 
trusted their sons to him for education. These lads must 
have found Hugh a dull companion, according to his own 
statement. He had no taste for boyish games. ‘Verily,’ he 
said of himself,‘I never meddled with the pleasures of this 
world ; I never learnt its sports nor thirsted after them.’ His 
natural bent was strengthened by his master, who, glad, as all 
teachers are, to find a docile and receptive pupil, kept the 
boy hard at his books, with scanty intervals of recreation; and 
if ever the poor lad cast wistful glances at the merry games of 
his noisy companions, would check the rising weakness with 
admonitions such as these: ‘Let not, my sweetest son, the 
stupid and fickle levity of thy companions entice thee. Let 
them be. Their pursuits do not suit thy destination. O 
Hughy, Hughy, I am bringing thee up for Christ. It is not 
thine to sport and play.’ To enforce these words of admoni- 
tion, other arguments, generally more powerful with the 
young, were not wanting. ‘The young noble,’ writes Canon . 
Perry, ‘thus early cloistered, was not treated as the spoiled 
child of the’ monastery.’ ‘His infantine body, writes his 
contemporaneous biographer, ‘ was so exercised by the scourge 
of the pedagogues, and all boyish desires were so checked by 
the fetters of discipline, that his whole life, from his birth to 
his death, might be called a continual martyrdom.’ ? 

Under such training the lad’s desire for a monastic life 
would be confirmed. One of the earliest duties to which he 
was called by the prior’s assignment was the care of his aged 
father, now in extreme decrepitude. This he fulfilled with 
such singular diligence and tenderness as to win the admira- 
tion of all the brotherhood. ‘Till released by death, it was 
Hugh’s delight to tend his father, carry him, put on his clothes 
and shoes, undress, wash, and dry him, and put him to bed; 
1 ¢Sine illos. Sorti tuze istorum studia minus conveniunt.’ Adde- 


batque ‘ Hugonete, Hugonete, ego te Christo nutrio: jocari non est 
tuum.’—Magna Vita, lib. i. c. i. p. 10. ? Ibid. p. 8. 
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to prepare his food with his own hands, and to feed him with 
it.’' At the age of nineteen, on the petition of the whole com- 
munity, but against his own will, Hugh was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of Grenoble, and ‘ being white and ruddy both 
in face and vesture, but not less conspicuous in mind and 
spirit, he compassed God’s altar with the utmost reverence 
and devotion, read the Gospel with the voice of an angel,’ and 
became eminent as a stirring preacher.? 

His first preferment, when he was about twenty-four 
years old, was to the cell of S. Maximin, a dependency of 
Villarbenoit. This was so poor as hardly to suffice for the 
maintenance of a single priest ; but, with a prudence hardly 
to be expected in one so young and so ardent, ‘ knowing that 
two are better than one,’ he took with him an old canon as a 
companion and assistant. Here he had the charge of a parish 
entrusted to him. Giving up the care of the fields and vine- 
yards to the country folks, he devoted himself to the Word of 
God and to prayer. His powerful sermons soon filled the 
little church. Not his parishioners only, but people from 
neighbouring parishes flocked to hear the eloquent young 
preacher.* But if he escaped the snare of vanity, there were 
other more dangerous temptations incident to his age with 
which he had to do battle. It was a coarse and profligate 
time, in which moral purity was hard to be maintained. 


‘ The writer of the Magna Vita [says Canon Perry]‘ says nothing 
of the dangers and scandals to which Hugh was exposed in the cell 
of S. Maximin ; but in the poetical life of S. Hugh these are dwelt 
upon at much length. We are compelled to gather from the account 
that the state of morals of the canons and canonesses was so bad 
that Hugh could not live among them with safety to his soul. . . . 
The Zife by Giraldus also speaks of the danger from female snares.’— 


(vii. g1.)5 


We question whether Canon Perry has any authority for 
including ‘canonesses’ in the above sweeping charge. The 
Metrical Life records the danger Hugh and his brethren were 
exposed to from female wiles; but there is nothing to show 


1 Magna Vita, lib. i. ¢. iii. p. 17. * Lbid. lib. i. c. iv. p. 18. 

8 ‘Sacre exhortationis studio, non solum ecclesiolz suz parochianos, 
verum confluentes undique turbas ad audiendum verbum Dei.’—Magna 
Vita, lib. i. c. v. p. 20. 4 P. 177, note I. 

5 The headings of the consecutive sections of the Metrical Life at 
this point show the nature of the temptations to which the young man 
was exposed in this his brief period of intercourse with the world. 
‘Quomodo mulier eum tentavit’—‘ Quomodo eum tetigit, et quomodo 
ipse abhorruit ’—‘ Quomodo propter frequentiam mulierum profectus est 
Cartusiam.’ 
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that the temptresses were members of a religious order. The 
lady, to the minute and graphic description of whose person, 
attire, and ornaments the anonymous author devotes fifty 
hexameters, was certainly a lay person. 

Hugh’s residence at S. Maximin was not long. Accus- 
tomed to an ascetic life from his early boyhood, and longing 
to flee from the temptations which as a parish priest he could 
not escape, he sighed for the close retirement and strict disci- 
pline of the cloister. A visit paid to the famous nursery of the 
Carthusian order—/a Grande Chartreuse—in company with 
the Prior of Villarbenoit, inflamed the desire he had already 
nourished in concealment of enrolling himself in that sternly 
astetic community. In Canon Perry’s words— 


‘The situation of the place, aloft in the clouds, far above earth 
and near to heaven, touched him with awe. In that deep, unbroken 
solitude what glorious opportunities were there for communion with 
God! Then there was the rich library,! affording abundant materials 
for sacred study and meditation ; and the inhabitants of the place 
bearing visible tokens in their appearance and manners of sanctifica- 
tion of the flesh, serenity of mind, and purity of spirit. There was 
the happy union of the separate and the common life—each monk 
remaining in his separate cell, while all belonged in common to one 
monastery.’—Perry, p. 178. 


In vain did the ardent young devotee receive a stern re- 
buff from one of the seniors of the house, once a man of great 
name in the world, to whem he had ventured to disclose the 
desire of his heart ; who, judging that the fair, delicate-looking 
youth was unfit to endure the austerities of the rule, endea- 
voured to alarm him by dilating on its hardships, especially 
the rough garments (‘omnia cannabina et grossa’), and the 
hair-cloth shirts, which would rub the skin and flesh from 
his bones.2. In vain did the Superior, who regarded him 


1 Mr. Perry remarks, ‘it would seem from this [mention of the library] 
that the Carthusians encouraged study, and provided books for the 
monks.’ One so well read in Church history cannot be ignorant that the 
Carthusian was, if we may use the term, a literary order, as distinguished 
from the ‘ farmerlike Cistercians.’ The Consuetudines of the order enact 
that the brethren should chiefly devote their time in the solitude of their 
little separate dwellings—almost perfect examples of which still exist in 
the little-known but most interesting priory of Mount Grace, near North- 
allerton—to the copying of books, ‘ each new copy being a fresh herald of 
the truth, so that the scribes might be said to preach with their hand.’ 

? This warning, however roughly expressed, was kindly meant ; nor 
can we see in it any indications of that ‘spiritual pride’ with which 
Canon Perry charges the speaker, or any evidence that he regarded the 
young brother’s desire as an act of ‘ presumption’ to be ‘ contemptuously ’ 
repelled. 
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as the light of his eyes, the staff of his old age, bind him by 
an oath not to desert the priory in his lifetime. Hugh, having 
by a process of casuistry, which his biographer so far from 
condemning regards as a divine inspiration, persuaded him- 
self that an oath taken to his soul’s detriment could not be 
binding, escaped secretly to the mountain solitude of S. 
Bruno, where he was received with the greatest joy. This 
took place in the year 1100 or a little ‘earlier, when he was 
about in his twenty-fifth year. This violation of his oath 
never caused Hugh any trouble of conscience. To do evil 
that good might come was not immoral according to the re- 
ceived standard of his age; and what good could equal that 
which his soul might gain by association with a brotherhood 
of so high a religious standard? His biographer records that 
he had often asked him whether the thought of this act ever 
caused him any trouble. But he replied that so far from 
this being the case, it filled him with joy to think of a deed 
from which he had derived so much profit.' 

The austerities and solitary life of the Chartreuse had the 
greatest fascination for the young ascetic. The fifteen years. 
which, according to the late Prebendary Dimock, he spent 
there, was a time of singular happiness and great spiritual 
profit. The excellent library of the priory was, as we have 
seen, one of the chief temptations to join the order; nor did 
he fail to profit by its treasures. He became mighty in the 
Scriptures, to the study of which he devoted whole nights ; 
and he gained much from his intercourse with the holy and 
venerable men who were at that time inmates of the Char- 
treuse. About ten years after his admission, he was ordained 
priest, and not long after was advanced to the second place 
of dignity in the house, that of procurator, which put into his 
hands the general oversight of the establishment, more es- 
pecially of all its secular matters. 


‘ This office obliged Hugh to be in constant communication with 
the outer world, and his reputation grew among men, not only for 
his spiritual-mindedness and his learning, but for that tact and ready 
wit which especially distinguished him afterwards in his Episcopal 
life’—(p. 181). 

Scope was here given to develop his powers as a ruler 
and administrator, and he would be prepared for the higher 
and more important duties soon to be entrusted to him, now 
that his residence in Burgundy was fast drawing to a close. 


‘The fame of the Carthusian Order,’ writes Mr. Dimock, ‘ was 


1 Magna Vita, lib. i. c. viii. p. 29. 
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now widely spread. Eminent it was held, and most justly, in the 
rigid austerity of its rules and the earnest piety of its members. The 
good report of such a man as Hugh in the metropolis of the 
fraternity would not be confined to the monks of his own house, or 
only to the members of the Order. It reached the ears of Henry II. 
of England, who had already begun the foundation of a Carthusian 
monastery at Witham in Somersetshire, the first of the Order in this 
country, and had procured a mission for this purpose from Grande 
Chartreuse.’ 


This foundation did not evidence any large amount either 
of piety or liberality on Henry’s part, ‘whose occasional 
pious professions and movements,’ in Canon Perry’s words, 
‘contrasted but strangely with an ill-regulated and wilful life, 
and these same pious movements were but of rare occurrence 
and of a very limited and paltry extent. He had made a 
vow to found three abbeys, and. then sought how to carry it 
out at the least expense possible.’ Amesbury and Waltham, 
the first two of these foundations, were formed by simply 
reconstituting the existing houses, while the third, Witham, 
was created by making a grant of land to a handful of 
Carthusian monks brought over from France, and sending 
them there to establish their monastery as best they could 
without any effective help from himself. 

The first prior of the infant foundation proved unequal to 
his uninviting charge. The new diet, the strange customs of 
the English, the jealousiés of his neighbours—who imagined, 
perhaps with a just spirit of prophecy, that the new comers 
would oust them from their holdings—all combined to disgust 
him with his new home, and he soon returned to his Alpine 
solitude, leaving the brethren to face the difficulties as best 
they might. His successor was actually worried into his 
grave soon after his arrival at Witham. All looked gloomy 
for the fortunes of the royal Charterhouse. The king felt his 
honour touched, and, in the words of the biographer, ‘ was 
vexed to his very marrow’ (angebatur medullitus) at the 
threatened failure of his project. Hugh of Avalon was the 
deus ex machiné to help him out of his straits. Just at this 
juncture, about 1173, it happened that Henry was concerting 
a marriage for his hopeful son, John, with the eldest daughter 
of the Count of Maurienne. The lady—happily, perhaps, for 
her—died before the contract could be carried into effect ; 
but the negotiations led to the unexpected removal of Hugh 
from the mountains of Burgundy to the Charterhouse of 
Witham, and eventually to his elevation to the Episcopal 
throne of Lincoln. A noble of Maurienne, probably con- 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. E 
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cerned in the arrangements of the betrothal, becoming 
acquainted with Henry’s difficulties, told him that he knew 
of a man who could convert the present failure into a brilliant 
success. ‘Furnished with every sort of virtue, beloved by 
all who knew him, his very look enough to win all men’s 
affections, Hugh of Avalon would make ‘the new plantation 
joyful in fruitfulness.’ The whole Church of England would 
be a gainer, if he could be induced to come. But that 
would be no easy matter. The brethren of his house would 
be as unwilling to part with him as he to leave them. If 
he came at all it would be by constraint and unwillingly, 
coactus et invitus. Space forbids our entering into the par- 
ticulars of the influential embassy despatched to convey the 
king’s request, including Reginald Fitzjocelyn, Bishop of Bath, 
in whose diocese the new foundation was situated, and other 
‘strenuous and industrious men,’ and of the difficulties they 
had to grapple with, especially from the aged prior’s unwilling- 
ness to part with Hugh. At last, through the influence of his 
diocesan, the Bishop of Grenoble, to whom as a dutiful son 
Hugh had entrusted the decision, all obstacles were removed, 
and the ambassadors brought their captive in triumph to 
the king, and then honourably conducted him to Witham. 
There he was received by the few disconsolate brethren, 
still struggling with their difficulties, ‘ with ineffable joy as an 
angel of God.’ Hugh did not arrive a day too soon; nothing 
could be more unpromising than the condition of things he 
found at Witham. The very foundations of the house had to 
be laid. The two or three monks were dragging out a 
wretched banishment, ‘like backwoodsmen in Canada or 
squattérs in Australia,’ in little wattled huts within a slight 
fence of palisades, and were destitute of almost the very 
necessaries of life. The old tenants still occupied the ground 
granted for the priory. By his persistency Hugh compelled 
the king to give full compensation to the villagers for their 
tumbledown cottages, ‘tuguria vetustissima, tigna cariosa, et 
parietina semiruta,’ and then, having begged them as a present 
to himself, ‘not having where to lay his head,’ gave back the 
materials to their former owners, who were not a little pleased 
thus to receive double payment. What followed may be 
best told in Canon Perry’s words : 


‘The niggardly spirit in which Henry was bent upon dealing 
with this foundation of his own creating, was still further apparent, 
when Hugh attempted to erect buildings suitable for the monastery. 
The building soon came to a standstill for want of funds, and twice 
were some of the brethren sent to the king to ask the necessary help, 
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and twice did they return with nothing but fair words and promises. 
The workmen were mutinous and found fault with the prior, and some 
of the monks also were indignant with him for not having himself gone 
to the king and constrained him to furnish the required supplies. 
One of the monks, named Gerard, boldly reproached him with this 
neglect, and said that, if he was too timid himself to say what was 
fitting to the king, he would go with him, and boldly declare the real 
state of the case... .. The king as before made fair promises, but 
gave nothing. Then the honest old monk Gerard could no longer 
contain himself. He denounced Henry as heartless and penurious, 
and declared that for himself, he would sooner go back to starve 
among the rocks of the Chartreuse, than live in the kingdom of so 
mean and dishonourable a prince. Henry, who knew well that he 
had deserved all this, and who was by no means easily offended at 
plain language, merely turned to Hugh, and asked him if he was of 
the same mind. “No,” said Hugh, “I believe better things of you, 
and am confident that you will carry out the salutary purpose which 
you: have entertained.” At this the king was greatly delighted, and 
declared that Hugh was the man after his own heart, and the 
necessary supplies were at once forthcoming. By his address on 
this occasion, Hugh laid the foundation of that friendship with 
Henry which continued unbroken until that monarch’s death. There 
was no one, says Hugh’s biographer, whom he more delighted to 
consult, no one ti whose counsel he more readily listened. Henry 
II., whatever were the irregularities of his life and the defects of his 
moral character, was a prince of the greatest talent and acuteness. 
He easily perceived that in Hugh he had found a counseller, who was 
not only pure and disinterested, but of extreme shrewdness and 
insight, and he had the sense to make full use of so valuable a 
helper.! Nor did Hugh fail to use the influence which he had 
obtained over the king to good and salutary ends. Often did he 
mitigate his sternness and obtain pardon for offenders ; often did he 
induce him to give benefactions to churches and religious houses ; 
and most earnestly did he protest against that evil practice, of which 
Henry was conspicuously guilty, of keeping bishops’ sees and rich 
abbeys a long time vacant, that he might appropriate the revenues 
for himself and his courtiers ’—(pp. 184-187). 


After mentioning the king’s deliverance from peril of 
shipwreck, ascribed by him to Hugh’s merits, which greatly 
strengthened his influence over Henry, Mr. Perry continues : 


‘Meantime the buildings at Witham advanced apace. Two 
houses were soon completed, one for monks, the other for lay 
brethren. Under his earnest and enlightened rule, Witham soon 
attained to the highest reputation for religious discipline, and 


* Henry was in the habit of hunting frequently in the forest where 
Witham was situated, on all which occasions he was wont to be the 
guest of the Prior of Witham and to hold much converse with him.— 
Giraldus in Anglia Sacra, ii. 419. 
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eminent men began to resort thither for the advantage of living 
under the direction of one who was at once so learned, so wise, and 
so good. Hugh was not over forward to admit every applicant to 
the order. He was determined that the strict discipline of the 
Carthusians should be fully preserved ; but even with all his caution, 
some were admitted who afterwards deserted him and brought some 
scandal upon the order. ‘Those who had once deserted the house, 
where they had been voluntarily received, Hugh was inflexible in 
refusing to re-admit, though they sometimes sought for this’—(p. 187). 


The buildings being completed, and filled with an orderly 
and devout brotherhood, Hugh began eagerly to seek for 
manuscripts of learned and pious books which his brothers, 
according to the rule of their order, might spend their time in 
copying. Above all things he was anxious to obtain a 
Bibliotheca—i.e., a complete. copy of the Bible—of which the 
house seems previously only to have possessed detached por- 
tions.'_ One day lamenting this dearth of books to the king, 
Henry asked why he did not hire copyists to supply the want. 
Hugh replied that they had neither parchment nor money 
to buy any. ‘How much do you want,’ asked the king, ‘to 
supply that want?’ ‘One silver mark,’ said Hugh, ‘ would 
last us a long time.’ ‘Oh,’ said the king, ‘ your demands are 
very immoderate indeed,’ and at once ordered ten marks to 
be given out of his privy purse.? The want of a complete 
copy of the Bible Henry promised to supply himself. Hearing 
of a splendidly illuminated copy recently prepared at Win- 
chester Cathedral for the use of the refectory, he begged it 
of the prior, and despatched it to Witham without a hint as 
to how he got it. So right royal a gift enchanted the 





1 The name Azdliotheca, for the Holy Scriptures, so appropriate a 
designation of that which is really a collection of books by different 
authors, at widely different dates, was already current in St. Jerome’s 
time. ‘Tanto Azb/iothece divine amore flagravit,’ are his words with 
reference to the labours of Pamphilus in copying with his own hand the 
chief part of the Commentaries of Origen (De Vir. Zi/.c. 75). Writing 
to Florentius (Zfzs. vi.) he promises that if he will send him some 
books which he specifies he will get any portions of the Scriptures he 
may require copied for him ‘quoniam largiente Domino multis sacrze 
Bibliothece codicibus abundantes.’ Ducange gives many examples. 
One will suffice. ‘Totam Bibliothecam hanc, a Genesi usque ad ultimam 
Pauli Epistolam emendavit’ (Chron. Mauriniac. lib. i. p. 360). 

* We may remark that Mr. Perry has missed a detail of some interest 
by rendering ‘ ut conscribendis insisteret per conductitios scriptores libris, 
‘Why not set your drethren to copy some?’ The copying of books was 
then a regular trade carried on for hire, and the number of the brethren 
being but small, and presumably not all of them good scribes, to 
obtain a good library it was necessary to call in the aid of professional 
Librarit. 
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brotherhood, who did not know how to thank the king 
enough for a volume of which the beauty of the penmanship 
and the magnificence of the illuminations were in keeping 
with the superior accuracy of the text. A chance visit of a 
Winchester monk disclosed the king’s meanness, and the 
mortification of the brotherhood at the loss of their sacred 
treasure. Hugh resolved at once to restore the book to its 
rightful owners; and in spite of the remonstrances of his 
visitor, who dreaded the wrath of the king, and the reproaches 
of his brethren for bringing the royal displeasure on their 
house, the magnificent volume was returned, and Mr. Perry 
informs us it is still to be seen with its splendid illuminations 
in the Cathedral library at Winchester—a monument at once 
of royal meanness, and of the fearlessness and unflinching 
righteousness of S. Hugh. 

Hugh’s residence at Witham was, after the first difficulties 
had been surmounted, probably the happiest period of his 
life. If he could have chosen for himself, he would never 
have quitted his Somersetshire ervemus. But higher and more 
arduous work was in store for him than the government of a 
small monastic foundation in a remote county. Like the 
servant in the parable, having proved his fidelity in a smaller 
trust, he was called to rule over ‘ten cities.’ And to some 
degree he might be considered the cause of own removal 
from his beloved solitude to the noise and bustle of the world, 
which were so distasteful’to him. We have noticed that one 
point on which he unsparingly reprehended his royal master 
was the shameless manner in which, to sweep the revenues 
into his own coffers, he was in the habit of keeping 
bishoprics vacant for years together. The very See of Lin- 
coln which he was destined to occupy had thus been kept 
empty, after the death of Robert of Chesney, for nearly seven- 
teen years, and was then, with a bold disregard of canonical 
impediments, filled by one of the king’s own illegitimate 
sons, Geoffrey Plantagenet, a young man of two-and-twenty, 
only in deacon’s orders, who, though holding the post of 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, ‘did not affect to be anything but 
the courtier and the soldier, and who, after seven years’ titular 
occupation of the See and the enjoyment of its revenues, 
voluntarily resigned it rather than submit to be consecrated 
to an office for which he felt himself unfit. How at a later 
period in his life he overcame these conscientious scruples, and 
suffered himself to be advanced, by his doting father, who 
had made him his chancellor and heaped benefices upon him, 
to the Archbishopric of York, in which dignity he played ‘a 
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conspicuous and not over creditable part in the troubled 
affairs of England,’ must be read elsewhere. On Geoffrey’s 
resignation another delay of a year and a -half occurred 
before the widowed diocese of Lincoln—whose protracted 
destitution had given currency to prophecies that never again 
would a bishop of Lincoln say Mass in Lincoln Cathedral — 
received a chief pastor. But scarcely had the new prelate, 
Walter of Coutances, Archdeacon of Oxford, been conse- 
crated, and refuted the ominous vaticinations by celebrating 
the Eucharist at the high altar of his cathedral, when he was 
translated to the archiepiscopal See of Rouen, and the vast 
diocese of Lincoln was once again deprived of episcopal 
oversight. For nearly two years Henry’s conscience con- 
tinued to slumber, drugged by the large profit he drew from the 
revenues of the See, until at last roused by the remonstrances 
of the prior of Witham, from whom the king was willing to 
hear the truth which Hugh never was afraid to tell, he resolved 
to fill up the vacancy. The diocese of Lincoln was then of 
immense extent, not only stretching, as indeed it did in living 
memory, from the Humber to the Thames and approaching 
within a few miles of London, but including no fewer than 
nine counties, beside outlying districts with eight archdea- 
conries, several considerable towns, the University of Oxford, 
and a large and widely scattered population. The charge of 
this ‘monstrous cantle’ of England would be rendered all the 
more onerous and difficult from having been so long deprived 
of regular episcopal superintendence.! No common man was 
needed for such a position. Henry, with his quick insight 
into character, saw in Hugh just the man he wanted—wise, 
laborious, resolute, inflexible, with a single eye to duty and a 
determination to do it at all risks, and a heart animated by 
love to God and man, and resolved that none but the lowly 
Carthusian prior should be the new Bishop of Lincoln. Having 
determined on the man, he ordered the canons of Lincoln to 
repair to him to Eynsham near Oxford, May 1186, where he 
was holding a council with his bishops and barons on matters 
of State, and make their election. Resolved as he was that 
Hugh should be their choice, he was anxious to keep up the 
fiction of a free election. Finding, therefore that every candi- 
date brought forward had been successively rejected by the 


1 €Nec facile invenitur alter eo vastior aut populosior episcopatus . . 
tot annorum curriculis ager illi Dominicus cultoris industria destitutus, 
haud mirum si vitiorum sentibus, multisque abusionum germinibus squale- 
bat opertus.’—Magn. Vit. lib. iii. c. i. p. 103. The biographer makes the 
late vacancies of the See amount to nearly eighteen years. 
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canons, whose only point of agreement was that each desired 
the bishopric for himself, he commissioned some persons of 
influence to go to the electors as friendly advisers, and recom- 
mend the prior of Witham as a suitable person. 

The king’s choice, however, was equally little to the 
taste of the electors and of him who was presented to them 
to be elected. The princely canons of Lincoln, proud of their 
wealth and learning, and accustomed to a life of pomp and 
luxury, despised the ascetic Carthusian, and each thought 
that the king’s choice might have more fittingly fallen on 
himself. The notion of electing Hugh horrified them, and 
they openly exhibited their scorn—‘ deristonts cachinno, writes 
the biographer—of the foreigner, a stranger in ritual, reli- 
gion, mode of life, and language, whom their royal master 
sought to impose on them. But there was as little liberty of 
choice in episcopal elections then as now. Congés d’élire were 
as powerful in the twelfth century as in the nineteenth, 
and the canons soon finding it their wisdom to accept the 
bishop the king recommended unanimously elected him. 
Their choice was confirmed by the metropolitan, Archbishop 
Baldwin. But now a new and far greater difficulty arose. The 
king could make the canons elect Hugh, but he could not 
force him to accept the election. His ‘ nolo Episcopari’ was 
firm and resolute. He pleaded that the election was informal, 
having taken place in the king’s palace, instead of in their 
own chapter-house. Thi8 irregularity having been corrected, 
and Hugh a second time chosen according to canonical and 
statutable rule, he still refused to accede to the king’s wish 
until he received the command of the Prior of the Grand 
Chartreuse, to whom he owed canonical obedience. He had 
now no choice; go he must; so with a heavy and sorrowful 
heart Hugh left his quiet Somersetshire home, where he had 
spent eleven years of holy retirement and happy rule over 
a united brotherhood, for the overwhelming anxieties and 
never-ending labours of the episcopate. The manner in 
which he proceeded to London to receive his consecration is 
highly characteristic. He rode, amongst his gay and well- 
appointed suite of churchmen, both they and their horses 
glittering with golden trappings, on an unadorned nag, carry- 
ing behind the saddle a small wallet, containing the cloaks 
and skins he used as a covering by night, and the few other 
articles needed for his scanty toilette. In vain the churchmen 
remonstrated with him, ashamed that the bishop-elect should 
so little consult his own dignity. [We ourselves have known 
an Archbishop lose caste by carrying his own carpet-bag.] 
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Remonstrances and jibes were equally ineffectual, until, as they 
approached ! the town of Marlborough, where Henry II. was 
holding a council, on September 14th, and the royal retinue 
and the towns-folk flocked out to receive him, they could bear 
it no longer, and one of the clerks slily cut the straps, and 
relieved the unconscious rider of his unseemly burden. 

From Marlborough the bishop-elect proceeded to London, 
where on S. Matthew’s day, September 21, he was consecrated 
by Archbishop Baldwin, together with William Northall, 
bishop-elect of Worcester, in the Infirmary chapel (or the 
Chapel of S. Catherine)—somewhat oddly styled by Canon 
Perry, ‘The Chapel of the Invalids ’—at Westminster Abbey.? 
The king, highly delighted at the accomplishment of his 
design, testified his satisfaction by presenting the new pre- 
late with gold and silver plate and other paraphernalia of 
the table suitable to his episcopal dignity, and bearing the 
whole cost of the solemnity. Immediately after his conse- 
cration, Hugh set out for Lincoln, where he was enthroned 
in his half-ruined cathedral—it had been shattered from base 
to summit by the fearful earthquake of the preceding year— 
on Michaelmas day. On the Archdeacon of Canterbury, who 
had then and still enjoys the right of installing all bishops 
of the province, demanding his customary doxarium,. Hugh 
flatly refused. ‘As much as I gave for the mitre, so much,’ 
he said, ‘and no more will I give for the chair. The arch- 
deacon was accustomed in other cases to claim the palfrey 
on which the bishop rode to his cathedral for installation. At 
Lincoln, however, no such demand could be made, for accord- 


1 The author of the M/agna Vita says, ‘ Winchester, ‘ Wintoniensium 
civitati.’ But Winchester was out of the way from Witham to London, 
and as we know from Benedictus Abbas (p. 453) that Hugh, then Elect 
of Lincoln, was present at a council held by the king at Marlborough, 
September 14, 1186, Mr. Dimock’s conjecture that Winchester is named 
by an error of the scribe becomes probable. 

2 ‘Capella infirmorum’ are the words used by Benedictus, sud ann. 
1186. The infirmary at Westminster occupied the position usual in 
Benedictine monasteries, to the east of the great cloister, opening out of 
a smaller cloister of its own. Traces of this arrangement more or less 
perfect still exist at Canterbury, Ely, Peterborough, and Gloucester. 
S. Catherine’s Chapel ‘ consisted of a nave and aisles, of four bays long, 
with a chancel of which I cannot ascertain the length. It is very good 
late Norman, and in its details much resembles that at Ely but it 
is less rich. —G/eanings from Westminster Abbey, G. G. Scott, p. 10. The 
pleasure ground, now called the ‘ College Garden, was the garden of the 
infirmary, where the invalid brothers took the air. The arcade of the 
infirmary may be seen in the precinct of the house occupied by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Lincoln, when Canon of Westminster, now by Canon 
Prothero. 
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ing to the Novum Registrum,' the bishop slept the night 
before at the Gilbertine Priory of S. Catherine’s, without the 
Southern or Bargaté, whence in the morning he walked bare- 
foot to the cathedral. His feet were washed in the porch, 
he was vested in his pontificals, and was then conducted to 
his throne and solemnly installed. The installation feast 
which followed afforded a proof of the’ new Bishop’s un- 
worldly simplicity, which became a standing joke against him 
at Court. Being reminded by the steward assigned him by 
the king that venison was wanted for the banquet, and that 
he must say how many of his deer were to be killed, Hugh 
replied, ‘Take three hundred, and if you think right, don’t 
scruple to take more.’ We wish there were any evidence for 
Canon Perry’s kindly idea, that ‘ Hugh meant that all the poor 
of his cathedral city should feast with him,’ and that he thus 
aimed a blow designedly at ‘the terrible forest laws of the 
Norman kings.’ That there was no such second intention is 
plain from the narrative itself, as well as from the fun the king 
and his nobles made of it. A Carthusian, accustomed from 
his early childhood to the simple fare of the order,—bread and 
cheese, eggs, fish, and vegetables—deer’s flesh was an un- 
known food to him, and he was better acquainted with the 
nutritive qualities of cabbages than of venison. 

The palace at Lincoln, commenced by Robert de Chesney, 
being still incomplete, Bishop Hugh made his residence at the 
Episcopal manor of Stow, the seat of the original bishopric 
of the Lindisfari. It was here that, immediately after his 
arrival, the pet swan attached itself to him, that afterwards 
became so famous, and by which, as an emblem, he is dis- 
tinguished from other saints. A very beautiful example is 
on the tower of S. Mary’s Church at Oxford ; we have seen it 
also at the Certosa, near Florence. This swan, which we are 
told was as much larger than other swans as they are larger 
than geese, suddenly appeared in the mere at Stow, where it 
speedily disposed of all the other swans, with the exception 
of one female, whom he honoured with his society. On 
Hugh’s first visit to Stow, it received him with the most 
extravagant marks of affection, which it ever afterwards re- 
tained—thrusting its long neck up his large sleeve and nuzz- 
ling with his head in his bosom—refusing to receive food 
from any other hand when the Bishop was near, who fed it, 


1 The Vovum Registrum, printed by the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
is sufficient, without any reference to ‘an old MS. in the Registry,’ to 
prove the Lincoln use in this particular. ‘Episcopus transit muds 
pedibus’ is the marginal title—/Vov. Reg. p. 4. 
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we are told, ‘with plenty of bread cut into pieces the length 
and size of your finger, and constituting itself his self-ap- 
pointed guardian, sitting by his chair when awake, and 
watching over him when asleep, and attacking anybody who 
ventured to approach, with wings and beak, with affectionate, 
but to them most annoying pertinacity. ‘Nay, even to my- 
self, writes the good, simple biographer, ‘his attacks were 
often very troublesome: when I had to pass by my lord’s 
couch where he was sleeping, he would rise up and assault 
me with all his strength.’ When an unwonted bustle among 
the servants announced that a visit from the Bishop was at 
hand, the swan, led by that wonderful instinct that many 
animals possess, leaving his pond and marching up to the hall, 
awaited his arrival, and then, making his way into the very 
thick of the crowd, received him with marks of the wildest 
joy, making his voice heard above those of the noisy by- 
standers, following the Bishop into the hall, and accom- 
panying him up-stairs to his chamber, nor ever leaving him 
till turned out by force. This continued about fifteen years, 
till on Hugh’s last visit to Stow, A.D. 1200, about six months 
before his death, the swan, to the astonishment of all, re- 
mained in his pool, and when caught at last, after three days’ 
pursuit, in a distant reed-bed, and brought to his master, 
hung down its head with every appearance of deep sorrow, 
as if foreseeing the speedy termination of their friendship. 
Allowing for a little exaggeration, especially in this last inci- 
dent, we have here a pleasing proof of the Bishop’s kindly 
nature. Animals are excellent physiognomists, nor are we 
attributing anything incredible to the swan of Stow in be- 
lieving that it saw in Hugh’s gentle face an index of his large 
and loving heart. Nor was the swan of Stow the first or the 
only instance of the confidence reposed by the brute creation 
in Hugh. The L2fe by Giraldus tells how at the Chartreuse, 
‘the little birds and the mice of the woods, which are com- 
monly called squirrels, were domesticated and tamed by him 
to such an extent, that they would leave their woods, and 
regularly at the hour of supper would come to share his meal 
with him, not only getting on his table, but eating out of his 
hand and his plate, and making themselves completely his 
companions.’ —vii. 91. At Witham, a certain little bird, called 
Burneta (which Mr. Dimock expresses his inability to identify), 
‘was so tamed and domesticated in his cell that every day it 
came to his table as though it had discovered the innate 
kindness of the man, and took the food from his hand and his 
plate ’—(/dzd.93). These stories indicate that Hugh’s loving 
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sympathies, like those of S. Francis of Assisi,' embracing 
everything that had life, enabled him to attract all creatures 
to him. He had ‘a sense of brotherhood with all the creatures 
of God.’ The more innocent and helpless they were, the 
more powerfully did they appeal to his heart and his love, 
and the more complete was the repose of their trust in him. 
All this is equally true of the human animal in its infancy. 
Young children are no less acute in their physiognomical dis- 
cernment, and it does not therefore surprise us to learn that 
Hugh was a wonderful favourite with the little ones. Young 
babies would hold out their arms and cry to come to him, and 
when laid on the bed would follow him with their eyes, and 
smile and crow with delight when he approached them, as 
was his wont, to sign them with the sacred sign of the cross, 
and give them his episcopal benediction. 


‘He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


Hugh’s love for children was exemplified in the delight 
he took in the ordinance of confirmation—performed then at 
a much earlier age—and the care he showed for its due ad- 
ministration. The rite,consisting then almost entirely in the 
bishop’s blessing and anointing with chrism or holy oil, was 
very differently administered then and now. ‘As often,’ we 
are told, ‘as any persons met him on a journey, and sought 
to be confirmed themselves, or offered their little ones to re- 
ceive that sacrament, straightway, getting off his horse, in some 
convenient place, he performed his part of the office with 


1 The readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s exquisite Zzfe of S. Francis of 
Assist have no need to be reminded of the instances of this universal 
sympathy with the creatures of God which characterised that holy 
man. One day a live leveret was brought him, probably as part of 
his day’s provisions. When he saw the little creature, his gentle heart 
was moved to pity. ‘ Little brother leveret, come to me,’ he said, ‘ why 
hast thou let thyself be taken?’ The trembling animal immediately 
escaped out of the hand of the brother who held it, and fled to Francis, 
taking refuge in the folds of his gown. From this shelter he disentangled 
it, set it free on the ground, and with quaint formality gave it leave to 
depart ; but it returned to its protector, nestling to him, until he sent it 
tenderly away, by the hands of the astonished brother who brought it, 
into the adjoining wood. The same story is told of a wild rabbit, which 
took refuge with him in an island on the lake of Perugia. ‘It still 
returned into the father’s bosom as if it had some hidden sense of the 
pitifulness of his heart.’ 
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anxious devotion. By no fatigue or infirmity whatever, by no 
hurry to proceed on his way, by no roughness of road, or in- 
clemency of weather, could he be induced to sit on his horse 
whilst he administered this great sacrament. ‘We have 
since, indeed, seen, continues the biographer, ‘not without 
blushes, and pain of mind, a certain bishop, young in years 
and in full bodily vigour, in a sufficiently favourable place 
and time, and not pressed by haste, sitting high on his horse 
and bedewing babes with the thrice holy chrism. Nay, to 
these screaming infants, trembling and in danger amid the 
rearing and kicking horses, the great man’s servants would 
administer smacks, and the innocent were smitten by the in- 
solent, while the Bishop, calmly sitting on his palfrey, cared 
not for all their pain and danger.’ If confirmations are not 
always as reverentially conducted, even now, as we could 
desire, we may be thankful that we are far removed from the 
possibility of such desecration as this :— 


‘On one occasion,’ writes Canon Perry, ‘he had been occupied - 
the whole day in consecration of churches and confirming, when 
just as it was growing dark at night, and his tired attendants were 
hoping for a little refreshment, a fresh band of children were de- 
scried trooping in for the blessing. The bishop, fasting though he 
was, at once addressed himself to this new labour, and continued 
unceasingly till midnight occupied in it. Another story is told of 
an old man who, coming too late for the confirmation in his own 
church, was bid by the bishop to follow him to another neighbouring 
church, where he was about to repeat the ceremony. The old 
rustic, indignant at this extra labour, sat down and. refused to stir, at 
the same time praying aloud that the bishop might be held respon- 
sible for his loss of the means of grace which he thus suffered. 
Hugh, although already starting for his next appointment, could not 
endure to leave one in this evil frame of mind; he returned to him, 
remonstrated with him for his frowardness, ‘and ended by con- 
firming him. On which his biographer very naturally observes, that 
the convenience and profit of many were allowed to be interfered 
with by the laziness and evil temper of one. The bishop was pro- 
bably of this mind himself, for it is recorded in his Zzfe by Giraldus. 
Cambrensis that, after confirming this contumacious peasant, he ad- 
ministered to him a severe slap in the face, telling. him this was an 
appropriate punishment for having so long delayed to seek the holy 
rite.’ 

‘So careful, indeed, was the bishop that the children who were 
brought to him should be properly attended to that he would not 
only “terribly chide” his attendants for any lack of duty in this 
respect, but even with his own hands would give them sound blows 
if they were not careful ’—(Perry, Life of S. Hugh, pp. 228, 229). 


Of Hugh’s Episcopate, we have reason to regret that our 
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information is not more full. Little is to be gained from his 
various biographies, and that only incidentally, of the mode 
in which he administered his vast diocese. Enough, however, 
is told to show what a diligent, laborious, self-sacrificing man 
he was; stern to repress wrong; firm in withstanding evil ; 
severe with himself, and full of compassion to others, making 
duty his polestar, and devoting every energy of his deter- 
mined will to the promotion of the glory of God, and the 
good of those beneath his spiritual rule. The scantiness of 
information we regret, may, perhaps, have arisen from there 
being little to record. In the even tenor of a good Bishop’s 
life, spent in the quiet performance of his Episcopal duties, 
there is little matter for history. Days filled up with the 
labours of his high office, ‘bound each to each in natural 
piety,’ follow one another like pearls on a string, noiselessly, 
and unostentatiously, but rich in blessings to man, and pre- 
cious in the sight of God. Hugh never sought publicity. 
He was no politician, no diplomatist, like so many of his 
brethren. He never appeared prominently on the world’s 
stage, except by compulsion, or to defend the cause and 
avenge the wrongs of the poor and oppressed, and to punish 
the oppressor. Very soon after his entrance on his Epis- 
copate, an occasion presented itself for showing his dauntless 
courage in the case of the monarch to whom he owed his 
elevation. Some of the royal foresters having behaved in a 
violent and tyrannical manner towards certain of the Bishop’s 
dependants, in defiance of the rights of the Church, Hugh, 
failing to obtain redress, excommunicated the chief forester 
himself, one of the most potent authorities of the realm. 
Such an act of extremity, on such a person, in such a cause, 
could not fail to rouse the ire of Henry II. But the king’s 
wrath, when unjust, had no power to influence Hugh. Right 
must be done, come what might. ‘Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.’ 
Fuel was speedily added to the flame. Just at this time 
one of the prebends of Lincoln fell vacant. Henry’s courtiers 
persuaded their royal master to write to Hugh, desiring him 
to confer the income of the stall on one of them, the duties 
being performed by a vicar ; pretending that they were doing 
the bishop a good turn in thus giving him an opportunity of 
mitigating the king’s displeasure by gratifying his wishes. 
But they little knew their man. Hugh met the request with 
a flat refusal. ‘Ecclesiastical benefices were for ecclesiastics, 
not for courtiers. For such as served the altar, not for those 
who serve the palace, or the treasury, or the exchequer. The 
king had enough of his own to reward those who fought for 
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him. Let him not grudge their rewards to those who fought 
for the King of kings.’ The royal anger being diligently 
fanned by the disappointed courtiers, Hugh was summoned 
to the king’s presence at Woodstock. On his approach being 
notified, the king bade his nobles ride off with him to a 
pleasant glade in what is now Blenheim Park. Here they 
dismounted, and laid themselves down in a circle to await 
the Bishop’s arrival. When he came no one rose, or took 
the least notice of him. So strange a reception would have 
daunted a less courageous man. Hugh, however, at once 
showed himself master of the situation. Pushing aside one 
of the nobles, he seated himself in his proper place at the 
king’s right hand. Still no word was spoken or sign of 
recognition given. By and bye, Henry, swelling with re- 
pressed rage, called for a needle and thread, and began— 
strange occupation for royal hands—to stitch a bit of rag 
round a sore finger on his left hand. Hugh looked on in 
silence for a while. At last he quietly remarked, ‘ How like 
you are now to your kinsfolk of Falaise,’ alluding to the Con- 
queror’s mother Arlotte, the tanner’s daughter, and the skill 
of her fellow townsmen in glove-making. ‘This bit of cool 
impudence,’ writes Mr. Dimock,' ‘completely beat the king. 
He fell on his face in convulsions of laughter, and then in high 
good humour himself explained to the courtiers the insult he 
had received. Hugh’s victory was complete. Henry gave 
way on every point, and the lord of the forest had to submit to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and receive a flogging before abso- 
lution was granted him. This flogging, he adds, ‘had so 
good an effect that the chief forester was ever afterwards 
Hugh’s pious friend and stout supporter.’ 

No less fearless was Hugh in his resistance to the exac- 
tions of Henry’s brutal son, Richard I., round whose name 
romance has thrown so false a lustre—‘mean and more 
grasping than Rufus himself,’ ‘a stranger to his kingdom, out 
of which it was his one object to screw money.’? Alter- 
nating between impulsive generosity and sordid meanness, 
thoughtless goodnature and savage cruelty, in the Bishop 
of Lincoln Richard found one who despised his threats, and 
met his injustice and violence with the calm force of a 
righteous and undaunted will. We wish our space would 
allow us to describe the scene at the Council at Oxford, 
December 7, 1197, when, in Dr. Freeman’s noble words, ‘ the 
saint of Lincoln grown into an Englishman on English ground, 


1 Magna Vita, Preface, p. 7. 
2 Freeman, Worm. Cong. v. 687, 693. 
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spoke up for the laws and rights of Englishmen, as Anselm 
had done before him and Simon did after him,’ meeting the 
Archbishop’s demand for English money to pay for the 
King’s foreign wars with the assertion of ‘one of the great 
principles of English parliamentary right, that military service 
was due to the king from the Church of S. Mary of Lincoln, 
but only in England. Neither men nor money was it bound 
to contribute for undertakings beyond the sea.! 

The interview between the holy man and the infuriated 
monarch, who not unreasonably looked on Hugh as the cause 
of the failure of his scheme, is too extraordinary and too char- 
acteristic of both parties to be altogether passed over. It 
was not to make peace for himself that the holy man, strong 
in his righteousness, ventured to beard the lion in his den 
at Roche d’Andeli, but to intercede for the royal officers 
who, in fear of his anathema, which was looked upon as 
bringing certain and terrible death, had shrunk from exe- 
cuting Richard’s order for the confiscation of the property of 
his contumacious subject. Feeling no need of a mediator for 
himself,? disregarding the remonstrances of those about the 
king who dreaded the issue, he approached his exasperated 
master as a mediator for others. The strange scene that 
followed at Roche d’Andeli is well told by Canon Perry :— 


‘He found Richard at the moment of his arrival occupied in 
hearing mass in the chapel of the chateau, it being S. Augustine’s 
Day. Richard’s royal seat stodd near the door, raised a step or two, 
‘and under it sat the Bishops of Durham and Ely in attendance 
on him. The Bishop of Lincoln entered the chapel, and seeing the 
king, saluted him, but received no recognition or salutation in reply. 
The king glared upon him with a fierce look, such as the Moslems 
had learned to tremble at. But there was no trembling in the bosom 
of the intrepid Bishop of Lincoln. He stepped up to the side of 
the king and exclaimed, “‘ Give me the kiss, my lord king.” Richard 
turned away his face from him with an angry gesture, without 
deigning to reply. Then Hugh, who doubtless knew his man, and 
that he, like his father, did not object to a little rough play or a 
somewhat biting jest, took hold of the king’s robe on the breast and 
gave it a hearty shake, exclaiming, “I demand the kiss; you owe it 
to me, for I have come from far to see you.” Then the king at 
length spoke, in surly tones—“ You don’t deserve the kiss.” Where- 
upon the bold Bishop gave him a stronger shake than before, and 
drawing the king’s cape out as far as it would reach, sent his voice 
along it in a familiar tone, “Nay, but I do; give me the kiss.” 


1 Freeman, orm. Cong. v. 695. 
 ¢ Mediatore nullo utens, per seipsum confidenter accessit.’—Magn. 
Vit. lib. v. c. 5, p. 251. 
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At this Richard, secretly pleased at witnessing such perfect coolness 
and boldness, and unable to repress a smile at the absurdity of the 
scene, gave him the kiss. It may be well supposed that during this 
strange contest the service was suspended, but Hugh had no sooner 
obtained his demand than he left the king, and the service again 
proceeded. There had been many eyes within the chapel watching 
the event with the deepest interest. Between the king’s throne and 
the altar no less than two archbishops and five bishops were sitting, 
all of whom would be intensely concerned to see how this struggle 
between the bold Churchman and the bold monarch would terminate. 
Had the Bishop been forced to succumb, had he offered humble 
apologies and been ignominiously repulsed, it is probable that his 
brethren would not have been ready to smile upon him, but anxious, 
perhaps, openly to separate their cause from his. But as it was, by 
his strength of will and unfailing boldness he had been completely 
successful, and the great prelates anxiously vied with one another to 
pay him respect and honour. They eagerly offered him a seat 
among them. But Hugh, perhaps not without some knowledge of 
their quality, passed by them all, and reverently approaching the 
altar, remained there in an attitude of deep devotion while the 
mysteries proceeded, the king meanwhile keeping his gaze intensely 
fixed on him. At the threefold invocation of the Agnus Dei, the 
priest kissed the Pax and handed it to one of the archbishops, who 
conveyed it with deep reverence to the king for him to receive the 
blessing thus transmitted from the altar. Richard advanced several 
paces to receive the sacred instrument, but instead of taking the 
kiss from it, as he was wont, he himself carried it with a deep 
reverence to the Bishop of Lincoln, who was absorbed in his 
devotions and not the least expecting so high an honour. The 
reception which he had thus won for himself would enable Hugh to 
treat at ease on the matters which had brought him to the royal 
presence. He was able to prove clearly that he had not in any way 
opposed any legal right of the Crown, but had only stood in defence 
of the acknowledged and undeniable privileges of his own church. 
The king admitted the truth of this, but said that he had been 
constantly receiving letters full of accusation against him from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘By the honour of God, and by the 
salvation of our souls,” exclaimed the Bishop, ‘I have never, even 
in the smallest particular, opposed your interests.”!_ Then the king 
declared himself quite satisfied ; and, to show his good will, offered 
the Bishop presents, and begged him to take up his lodging for a 
time at a new castle which he had lately built on an island near, and 
to return to him again on the morrow’—(pp. 270-272). 


We are rather surprised to find our old friend Chdteau 
Gaillard, the ‘Saucy Castle,’ ‘standing first among the for- 
tresses of the middle ages as a monument of warlike skill, ? 

1 This must be taken with a salvo of ‘ /ega/ interests.’ The actual 


interests of the king he had very vigorously opposed. 
2 Green, History of the English People, i. p. 187. 
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so inseparably identified with Coeur de Lion, spoken of thus 
lightly and with the added error (for which, however, the 
brother Adam, not Canon Perry, is responsible), of its being 
built on an island.' We should have thought the name 
‘Portus Gaudii’ would have reminded Canon Perry of its 
royal builder’s outburst of delight as he saw its towers soaring 
from the chalk spur, three hundred feet above the Seine, 
‘How pretty is this child of mine, this child of but one 
year old!’ 

We must hurry over the later scenes of this memorable 
interview: the spiritual counsel on fidelity to the marriage- 
bed and simoniacal preferments, given by Hugh to the king 
as his ‘ parishioner;’? the vain attempt of the king to trade 
upon Hugh’s restored goodwill, by making him the bearer of 
letters demanding aid of his barons; Richard’s renewed as- 
sault on the privileges of the church of Lincoln, in demanding, 
through the Archbishop, the services of twelve of the canons, 
whose wealth was notorious, to be employed in diplomatic 
business at the king’s pleasure ; the infamous threat of des- 
patching Merchadé (Mr. Perry’s ‘Marchadzeus’ seems almost 
to transport us to the Vulgate), the Gascon ruffian, who com- 
manded his Brabancon mercenaries, to bring the refractory 
Burgundian to reason; Hugh’s second visit to Normandy, 
to remonstrate with the king, who, before he could meet him 
had been struck down in the midst of his savage threats and 
wild curses before the caStle of Chaluz; and his arrival at 
Fontevrault on Palm Sunday morning, 1199, just in time to 
take part in the royal obsequies. For all these and much 
more, our readers must consult Mr. Perry’s interesting pages, 
from which we can only extract one graphic passage, bringing 
before us the vilest and most contemptible of all the sove- 
reigns of England, John Lackland, in the early days of his 
precarious tenure of power, when it was to his interest to 
stand well with one of so much influence as the Bishop of 
Lincoln. This passage is taken from the Magna Vita, 
which is full of characteristic anecdotes of Henry, Richard, 
and John, ‘commonly bringing out,’ as Dr. Freeman has re- 
marked, ‘whatever was good in all three. There is not 
much ‘good’ brought out in this anecdote of John. We fear 
there was not much ‘good’ to bring out, but it places him 


1 Castellum quod vocitabat Portum Gaudii, quod ipse recenter con- 
‘struxerat in quadam insula non procul sita.’—Magn. Vit. lib. v. c. 6, p. 254. 

2 ¢Noster parochianus es, Domine rex.’ ‘Richard, as Mr. Dimock 
reminds us, ‘was born at Oxford, then included in the wide-spreading 
diocese of Lincoln.” One of the rayal residences also was at Woodstock, 
VOL. IX.—-NO. XVII. F 
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before us ina sie hateful light than most facts recorded of 
him. After describing the meeting of John and Hugh at 
Fontevrault, where Hugh enforced his homilies on kingly 
duties, by pointing to the Last Judgment carved in stone 
over the great door of the church, and the kings on the 
Judge’s left hand, condemned to eternal torments, and re- 
ceived the most abject professions of repentance and amend- 
ment from this ‘ambitious profligate.’ Our author proceeds: 


‘The Bishop and the court had spent Passion week at Saumur, 
and here, on Easter Sunday (April 18), the king attended divine 
service. At the offertory, the king was accustomed to come for- 
ward to the altar to make his oblation, and the celebrating 
Bishop to hold out his hand to receive it, and at the same time to 
be kissed by the offerer. John, attended by a large number of 
nobles, stood before the altar, and his chamberlain brought him 
the accustomed royal offering, viz. twelve golden crowns. These 
were placed in the king’s hand, and Bishop Hugh, who was acting 
as celebrant, stretched forth his hand to receive them. But John, 
looking tenderly at the unfamiliar coins, began to chink them one 
against another, and to play with them. Bishop Hugh, scandalised 
at having to wait so long, at length exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why do you look 
thus upon the money?” “Ah!” replied the king, “a few days 
since, if I had had those shining pieces in my hand, it would not 
have been to you that I would have given them, but to my own 
pocket. However, now you may take them.” ‘The Bishop, struck 
with indignation and disgust, drew back his outstretched hand, and 
turning from him with contempt, pointed to the alms-dish. “ Throw,” 
he said, “what you have got into that, and be off.” The Bishop 
then ascended the pulpit, and commenced his discourse upon the 
duties of kings, and upon the strict judgment which they would 
have to undergo. John was not very pleased with the subject chosen, 
but he was still more exasperated by the length to which the Bishop 
protracted his homily, eager as he was to get to the feast, a part of 
the day’s ceremonial which he could fully appreciate. Three times 
he sent a messenger to Hugh in the pulpit, requesting him to bring 
his sermon to an end, as he was fainting from hunger. But Hugh 
utterly disregarded these imperative hints. He went on, warming 
with his subject, and rising up to such eloquence that all who heard 
him, with the exception of the hardened prince himself, were greatly 
affected. No sooner was the sermon completed than John hastily 
departed to his banquet. He waited not for the reception of the 
sacramental elements, for this Christian privilege he habitually neg- 
lected, never, as it is said, having received the Holy Communion 
since he came to years of discretion. His life certainly disqualified 
him from rightly receiving it ; but bitter, indeed, must have been the 
reflections of the good Bishop when, after all his exhortations, and 
after the hopes excited by John’s first days of power, he witnessed 
his irreverence, and saw him carelessly turn his back upon the altar, 
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and hasten away to his unhallowed banquet. The Bishop was glad, 
doubtless, when he was relieved of the company of this man, in 
whose doings he could find so little pleasure. The Royal cavalcade 
went on to Rouen, where, on the octave of Easter (April 25), John 
was invested with the duchy, displaying the same levity and irreve- 
rence in the cathedral there as he had shown at Saumur.! 


About a year after this interview, Hugh again met John in 
France, whither, at his request, he had gone to be present at the 
ratification of peace between him and the King of France at 
Paris. Once again in France, he could no longer repress his 
earnest desire to visit the monastic home from which he had 
been torn with so much reluctance, the Grande Chartreuse. 
Here he was received with the utmost reverence, while dis- 
tinguished visitors flocked from all parts to greet him. Such 
a reception was far from being to Hugh’s taste. He had 
wished to step back into his old place as a simple monk, and 
renew his old life in all its humblest details. But the past 
cannot be thus revived, and he had to pay the penalty insepa- 
rable from greatness. Still the sojourn was a very delightful 
one, which he brought to an end with great regret. He re- 
turned to England in September 1200, having visited the chief 
abbeys and holy sites on his way, and increased his store of 
relics—for which he had the strange passion of his age—not 
always, it must be confessed, quite honestly. 

His health had broken down on his journey, and he had 
become so much worse at°Canterbury that it was with diffi- 
culty he reached London, September 18; and on arriving at 
the mansion house of the see, the ‘Old Temple,’ in Holborn, 
he at once took to his bed, which he only once left, to receive 
the Holy Communion, till the day of his death, which took 
place, Thursday, November 16. Consumed by inward fever, 
with failing eyesight, only desiring to be delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, he forbad his friends to pray for his re- 
covery, counting it better to die than to see the evils that 
were coming upon the English Church and nation. 

As the anniversary of his consecration, S. Matthew’s 
Day, was approaching, he resolved to celebrate it by receiving 
extreme unction. For this he prepared himself by a minute 


1 The lance, with the banner of the duchy, which conveyed the inves- 
titure, was handed to him in the midst of the service by the archbishop. 
John, hearing the suppressed tittering of some of his wild companions 
behind him, turned round to them, and with a broad grin, shook the 
lance at them, as in sport. The lance accidentally fell from his hand, an 
omen, says the chronicler, of his speedy loss of the duchy, and soon after 
of Aquitaine.—Magna Vita, lib. v. c. 11. 

F2 
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confession, lasting two days, repeated almost daily afterwards, 
and the reception of the Holy Eucharist, his frequent food 
during his illness. These sacred rites over, he was in- 
duced reluctantly, for he felt that he had not and never had 
had anything of his own, to make his will, solemnly be- 
queathing all his possessions to Jesus Christ, to be distributed 
to the poor, and all necessary preparations being thus made, 
he quietly awaited his dismissal. 

Visitors came, whom, from their high position, he could 
not refuse to see, but they were a trouble to the dying 
man, and he made no secret of it. Archbishop Hubert 
endeavoured to extract from him some expression of regret 
for having so often bitterly opposed his primate. Hugh’s 
reply was simply that he did indeed feel regret and shame 
for his conduct towards him, but it was for not having op- 
posed him more vigorously and frequently, and he promised 
him that if his life was spared he would try to amend in this 
respect. The Archbishop was succeeded by King John, who 
was spending a few hurried days in London on the occasion 
of his coronation, with his new queen. But Hugh received 
him very coldly, and scarcely troubled himself to listen or 
speak to him. He knew that he was not to be trusted, that 
all good advice would be thrown away, and having no mind, 
his biographer says, to waste fair words upon one so utterly 
worthless, he turned him to the wall. Almost the only wel- 
come visitor was Geoffrey of Noyers, the architect employed 
by him in rebuilding the choir of his cathedral church. Him 
he urged to make all speed in completing the altar of S. John 
the Baptist, so that at the congress about to be held at Lincoln, 
it might be consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. ‘I had 
wished,’ said the dying man, ‘to have consecrated it myself, 
but God has otherwise willed it. But I shall be there, and I 
would have it consecrated before I come.’ 

His physicians urged him to adopt a more generous diet ; 
the prolongation of life was a duty to which the strictness 
of his Carthusian rule must give way. The good man reluc- 
tantly yielded to their importunity. Some pigs’ feet and small 
birds were prepared for him. But appetite had altogether 
failed, and when he had tasted of the dish, he begged to have 
it removed. The end was now near at hand. He had been 
lingering for two months, and his vital powers were fast ebb- 
ing. Conscious of the approach of death, he desired some 
consecrated ashes to be strewn on the floor in the form of a 
cross ; he was lifted from his bed, and his wasted form laid 
on the sign of salvation; and there he breathed his last, on 
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November 16, soon after sunset, just as the choir were com- 
mencing the ‘Nunc Dimittis.’ 

We cannot pursue the narrative of the funeral ; the em- 
balming of the corpse, arrayed in the episcopal robes ; the 
starting of the funeral train on Saturday, November 18 ; its 
four days’ journey by Hertford, Biggleswade, Buckden, Stam- 
ford, and Ancaster, miracles occurring at every stage, until on 
Thursday, November 23, it reached Lincoln, and was there 
met by King John, and, perhaps, King William of Scotland. 
We must pass over the grief of the inhabitants of Lincoln, 
including even the Jews, at the arrival of the corpse of their 
much-loved Bishop; the anxiety of all to have a share in 
lifting the bier ; the deep mud of the Lincoln streets, through 
which the bearers had to wade, sometimes knee-deep, on that 
dreary November day, the money thrown on the hearse, the 
bells that were rung, the hymns that were sung, the miracles 
that were worked, the solemn stateliness of the ceremonial, 
the part taken by John himself, in company with the mag- 
nates of the land, in carrying the body into the Cathedral, 
and laying it in the grave, the wondrous deeds of healing 
that soon began to render the Bishop’s relics a focus of 
attraction, and procured his admission to the roll of Saints, 
the splendour of his shrine, and its various fortunes, till 
Henry VIII. carried it away, silver plates and all, and scat- 
tered his ashes to the winds. 


‘The good Burgundian monk, chosen in a happy hour to preside 
over the diocese of Lincoln, was the cause, directly or indirectly, of 
the erection of the whole cathedral church of Lincoln as it now 
stands, presiding in’its magnificent proportions over the city beneath 
it. The monument is worthy of the man. The pure and fearless 
character of the Bishop—his life above the world—seem symbolised 
and expressed in those faultless combinations of arch and buttress 
which raise aloft and lift up to heaven the unequalled central tower 
of the church. The strong and solid mass speaks of the firm and 
unchanging resolution of its founder’s nature. The beauty of the 
details suggests the amiable and pleasing graces which adorned it ’—- 


(Perry, p. 334). 


But though the shrine where worship was once paid to 
him has been dismantled and destroyed, the whole cathedral 
church of Lincoln is, as Mr. Dimock has justly said, ‘ properly 
and specially his monument, inasmuch as it is in great part 
the work of his hands, the creation of his munificence, zeal, 
and taste. —‘ Esto perpetua.’ 
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ArT. III.—THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES AND 
GEORGE IV. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


1. Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal 
Arthur Duke of Weltington, K.G. [In continuation of the 
former series.| Vols. I—VII. 1819—1831. (London, 
1878.) 

2. George Canning and his Times. By A. G. STAPLETON, 
(London, 1831.) 


IN a former number we examined the earlier portion of the 
reign of George IV., while Lord Liverpool presided over the 
Government. He had scarcely passed the prime of life when, 
as we saw, he was suddenly struck down by a fatal illness ; 
and the event was consequently so entirely unforeseen that 
no arrangement for filling up his office when he should vacate 
it had ever been contemplated. Everyone seemed taken by 
surprise, and a state of affairs ensued without any parallel in 
our history. 

For nearly two months the kingdom was without a govern- 
ment, the King being apparently in a state of utter indecision. 
One of his projects would seem to indicate that his mind was 
in some degree unhinged, since his first idea after his brother’s 
death, was to become his successor at the Horse Guards, and 
to take the command of the army on himself. That, however, 
he was easily persuaded to abandon, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington became Commander-in-Chief ; but it was not so easy 
to replace Lord Liverpool.. At the moment of his seizure his 
Majesty was laid up with a severe attack of gout ; which, though 
soon shaken off, he made the excuse for prolonged inaction, 
suffering above a month to elapse before he gave the slightest 
hint of his intentions to any of his remaining Ministers. The 
general voice pointed out Canning as the fittest, if not the only 
fit successor. And he himself looked on his succession as a 
matter of course, and almost as his right ; though he was not 
ignorant that his promotion would be unacceptable in more 
than one quarter. He knew that he must reckon on the hos- 
tility of those opposed to the removal of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities. He knew too that he had some personal enemies. 
And the King was soon made equally aware of these facts. One 
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great anti-Catholic Peer, the Duke of Newcastle, demanded an 
audience of him, and threatened his Majesty to withdraw his 
support from his Government if a pro-Catholic were at its 
head. Another party, smaller and less considerable, headed 
by the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Londonderry, actuated 
apparently by no higher motive than jealous dislike, and a 
consciousness that Canning did not rate their support at 
their own valuation, tried first to induce the Commander-in- 
Chief to join them in an intrigue to remove him from office 
altogether ; and, when the Duke had proved unmanageable, 
applied for an audience of the King himself, which George IV., 
who knew their object, contrived to postpone. 

The King was greatly perplexed, and not the less so that 
he had quite acuteness enough to foresee what the end must 
be. But he could never do anything in a straightforward 
way, and apparently he hoped to reconcile the anti-Catholics 
to the result which he contemplated, by parading a wish to 
comply with their prejudices. Accordingly he first opened 
himself to Peel, proposing to him to form a Cabinet exclu- 
sively anti-Catholic. But Peel, whose judgment showed him 
that he was not yet of sufficient standing in the opinion of 
the country to carry out any such arrangement, declined the 
Treasury for himself, though he suggested that the Duke of 
Wellington might be placed at the head of such a Ministry: 
a suggestion which, as the Duke afterwards declared, was 
wholly foreign to his own notions and wishes, and of which 
the King took no notice. On Peel’s refusal, which no doubt 
had been expected, the King proceeded to consult Canning, 
who openly avowed to him his resolution to be Prime Minister 
or nothing ; though declaring his perfect willingness to retire, 
so as to facilitate the formation of a purely anti-Catholic Go- 
vernment. To make a further show of his desire to gratify the 
- anti-Catholics, the King then proposed to allow the Ministers 
still in office to elect their own chief; but he could hardly 
have been serious in the proposal, which the Duke of Welling- 
ton bluntly told him was impracticable and derogatory to his 
own dignity. The appointment of the Prime Minister was, 
he said, the only personal act of Government which a British 
King had to perform, and one of the responsibility for which 
he could not divest himself. Lady Conyngham backed up 
the Duke’s arguments ; and his Majesty having thus tried, or 
professed to try, every other expedient, on April 10 entrusted 
Canning with the task of forming an administration. 

Natural and inevitable as such a step was, it was followed 
by as strange a series of transactions as any recorded in our 
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political history. The new Prime Minister at once invited 
the co-operation of all his former colleagues. But every one 
of the anti-Catholic members of the Cabinet, Lord Eldon, 
Lord Westmoreland, Lord Bathurst, Mr. Peel, and the Duke 
of Wellington resigned their offices, as also did Lord Melville, 
who was not unfavourable to Emancipation, but who alleged 
as his reason his unwillingness to separate himself from the 
main body of his friends. The King was exceedingly angry, 
complaining bitterly of all but the Chancellor, who from age 
had long wished to resign the Great Seal, which he had held 
for a quarter of a century ; and he declared himself especially 
unable to comprehend the motives of the Duke of Wellington. 
It was owing chiefly to him, he said, that he had accepted 
Canning as Foreign Secretary. He had at different times 
bestowed on him every honour at his disposal; he had paid 
him the extraordinary compliment of placing both the army 
and the Ordnance under his command; and he could never 
have supposed that he would now desert him ; for the refusal 
to acquiesce in his appointment of Canning he regarded as 
something of a personal affront. 

He had reason for discontent and surprise too: since, 
though the Master-General of the Ordnance often had a seat 
in the Cabinet, the post of Commander-in-Chief had not 
usually been considered a political employment. And the 
Duke himself seemed conscious that his resignation required 
special justification by the pains which he took to explain it. 
His colleagues had alleged that, though the Catholic question 
was still to remain ‘open,’ the Emancipation party must be 
so greatly strengthened by the Prime Minister being chosen 
from it, as to change the position of the question. The 
Duke took entirely different ground. At this distance of 
time it would be superfluous to revive discussions wholly 
personal ; but it would be unfair to the memory of a great 
statesman to conceal the opinion that Canning had the best 
of the argument throughout, and that the justifications which 
the Duke put forward, founded on what he alleged to be ‘the 
tone and temper’ of the letter in which Canning had re- 
quested his retention of office, and Canning’s act in com- 
municating a second letter to the King before he sent it, 
broke down wholly. No dispassionate reader can doubt that 
Canning’s invitation to him to remain in the Cabinet was cor- 
dial and sincere. Indeed its sincerity was proved by the 
Minister keeping the Horse Guards open the whole summer 
in the hope that he could return to it. And,though the Duke 
himself was unconscious of it, for no man ever lived more 
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incapable of alleging unreal motives, it is hard to avoid sus- 
pecting that private, not public, feeling lay at the bottom of 
his conduct. He had never wholly forgiven Canning for his 
quarrel with Lord Castlereagh in 1809. And since Canning’s 
restoration to the Cabinet in 1822, he had attributed more 
than one incident which had annoyed him to a jealousy of his 
influence with the King. Canning indeed had occasionally 
spoken of him as a man ‘who thought himself always on the 
field of battle, and who had no capacity for the arts and 
tactics of peace.’! And this disparaging opinion, though 
beyond all question not then confined to Canning, may have 
reached his ears. Whatever was his motive, the act of those 
who now separated themselves from the new Minister was 
most unfortunate. It was the commencement of that division 
and consequent weakening of the old Tory party, both while 
it continued in power and afterwards when it had passed 
into opposition, which has had a marked influence on the 
whole subsequent legislation of the kingdom. The Duke’s 
conduct had a curious effect on the King. He resumed 
the idea of becoming Commander-in-Chief; and, though he 
did nothing towards carrying it out, he probably fancied that 
he was filling the office till, after Canning’s death, the Duke 
resumed it. It was the more singular that he should have 
contemplated such a plan even for a moment, since, for the 
last three or four years, he had more and more withdrawn 
himself from public observation. He had entirely given up 
riding. When driving at Windsor, he chose the most secluded 
alleys in the Park, his reason, as those who knew him best 
believed, being merely that he disliked his subjects to see how 
he had lost his figure, and grown fat. 

But in the composition of the Ministry, the secession of 
half its members compelled the Prime Minister to seek col- 
leagues who were neither so much in harmony with his own 
views, nor so acceptable to the King or to the country. That 
he should do so was inevitable ; and the necessity did little 
honour to the foresight of those who had seceded. Their defence 
had been that the circumstance of the Prime Minister being 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation must greatly strengthen 
its advocates. But it was a strange way of counteracting this 
consequence to compel the King to choose his whole Cabinet 
from the pro-Catholics. And yet he had no other choice. When 
his Cabinet was formed, Lord Eldon condemned its compo- 
sition in the brief sentence ‘that he hated coalitions.’ And 





1 See Politique de la Restauration. Par M. de Marcellus, pp. 30, 33. 
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we may be quite sure that Canning had no greater liking for 
them, as may be said also of the King himself. But with 
George IV., anger at what he called the desertion of the 
Tories for a moment overbore every other sentiment ; and 
he gave Canning leave to invite the co-operation of any one 
of the Whig party, except Lord Grey ; who, on the Queen’s 
Trial, had more than once used language which he regarded 
as personally and intentionally offensive. Accordingly, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and Tierney became members of 
the Cabinet, and Lord Grey revenged himself for his exclu- 
sion by a most violent philippic against the whole career of 
Canning, which produced an irritation in the mind of him 
whom he assailed far greater than its merits. For a moment 
Canning even contemplated requesting the King to transfer 
him to the House of Lords, that he might reply to it in 
person ; in which case Lord Grey would have had reason to 
repent his sarcasms. But, on further consideration, he judged 
that such a step would invest the attack with too great im- 
portance. And he thought a formal rejoinder the less neces- 
sary from the cordiality and confidence with which the King 
apparently treated him, but which, it cannot be denied, his 
Majesty, on one occasion at least, showed in a manner entirely 
his own. 

It may easily be conceived that the King saw in how 
curious a light the continued absence of a Commander-in- 
Chief placed the Government. Displeased as he professed 
to be with the Duke of Wellington, he had yet written to 
him in May inviting ‘his dear friend’ to resume his office ; 
and the Duke, with a singular pertinacity of ill-humour, while 
admitting that it was not a political office, insisted on first 
receiving an apology from Canning, though some even of his 
closest friends were honest enough to tell him that no offence 
had been committed. What the King could not do by letter, 
he thought he might effect by a personal interview ; and under 
this idea, he desired the Duke’s brother, Lord Maryborough, 
who lived in Windsor Park, to invite him to his house, that, 
being there, he might naturally pay his respects at the Royal 
Lodge. The Duke obeyed what he regarded as a Royal 
command, and had an interview! of more than three hours 
with the King, in which, according to his own account, his 
Majesty discussed with him all the circumstances connected 
with the formation of the Ministry, both stating and omitting 
material circumstances in a way so widely at variance with the 


1 See his Letter to Lord Aberdeen.— Desf. iv. 68. 
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Duke’s recollections, that, with all his loyalty, he felt obliged 
to represent even to his Sovereign how little he agreed with 
his statements. They discussed also the question of the 
Duke’s resumption of the office of Commander-in-Chief, on 
which the Duke was as impracticable, or, as he called it, as 
firm as ever. But finally they ‘ parted the best friends possible.’ 
And the moment the Duke quitted the royal presence, the 
King sent off a letter to Canning to inform him that he had 
just had a very ‘ unexpected visit’ from the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; but that the ‘interview had not been long, and the con- 
versation had been for the most part on general topics.’ 

The Minister of a sovereign who could condescend to 
such artifices had no very pleasant nor easy task, The Duke, 
who presently learnt what had been written to Canning, 
could not forbear, in his correspondence with his friends, 
charging the King with ‘deliberate misrepresentations,’ which 
he imputed to a desire to pacify Lady Conyngham, who, in 
his view, was pulling the strings which set everything in 
motion: while Canning, whatever he may have thought of 
the King, believed that the Duke himself was equally made a 
tool of. There was no time, however, for his belief to influ- 
ence his conduct ; in his reply to his Majesty’s communication 
he mentioned that he had been confined to his bed by illness ; 
a few days later he was attacked by inflammation, and at the 
end of the first week of August his death closed the shortest 
Ministry in our annals, excepting only the second administra- 
tion of Lord Rockingham, which forty-five years before had 
been similarly terminated. The nation could not have suffered 
a severer loss. Of all its remaining statesmen he was the 
only one for whom could be claimed those higher endow- 
ments which the world calls genius. And it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the whole of our subsequent history 
has been affected by his loss, and would have been widely 
different had he been spared to guide the course of events 
during the stormy years that were approaching. On the most 
pressing subject of home politics, that of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, it could not fail to have a most substantial and mis- 
chievous influence ; since, if that long-vexed question was to 
be closed by concession, as soon became inevitable, it would 
clearly have been far better that the settlement should have 
been effected under the auspices of a Minister on principle 
favourable to the demands of the Roman Catholics, rather 
than by one hostile to the principle and despondingly appre- 


1 Stapleton’s Canning, 600. 
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hensive of the result. And again, in the matter of Reform, 
had Canning lived, the party would have been spared the 
further disruption which it suffered from the secession of 
Huskisson and Lord Palmerston, to which the commanding 
position subsequently attained by the latter statesman gave 
an importance which even he himself could not have antici- 
pated when he passed over to the Whig camp. 

If Canning’s Ministry was almost the shortest on record, 
that by which it was succeeded was the most ridiculous. 
Lord Goderich, who became Prime Minister, did not venture 
to meet Parliament at all; but resigned his office before 
Christmas. And the King, who, though not more consistent 
than usual in his opinions and actions, generally speaking, 
disliked the idea of having a Ministry indebted to the Whigs 
for support, and more than once spoke contemptuously of 
both Canning’s and Lord Goderich’s Cabinets as Whig Ad- 
ministrations, sent at once for the Duke of Wellington, and 
desired him to form a Government. The Duke had returned 
to the Horse Guards on the death of Canning, and would 
probably have preferred continuing there. Short as Lord 
Goderich’s Ministry had been, it had been distinguished by 
one event which was greatly at variance with his views, and 
threatened to introduce fresh complications into our foreign 
affairs. The Greeks for some years had carried on a rebellion 
or civil war against the Sultan, distinguished by the most 
furious barbarity on both sides ; and in July, Canning, by what 
may be called his very last act, transgressed the principle 
which Lord Liverpool had laid down as governing our policy 
in the East, and concluded a treaty with France and Russia, 
binding them not only to mediate between the contending 
parties, but, if necessary, to compel the acceptance of their 
mediation by force. In execution of this treaty, a combined 
fleet had been sent to the coast of the Morea under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Codrington, and that officer, whose 
diplomatic ability was not quite on a par with his professional 
skill, contrived to get involved in a battle with the Turks, 
which ended, as it could not fail to end, in the destruction of 
their fleet. And the difficulty arising from this unexpected 
event was aggravated by a measure of Canning’s, designed to 
gratify the King by increasing the importance of the Royal 
Family. He had revived the office of Lord High Admiral 
for the Duke of Clarence, whom the death of the Duke of 
York had rendered heir presumptive to the throne. And the 
Duke became so extravagantly elated at the idea of a naval 
victory having been gained: under his administration that he 
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not only, without consulting the Ministers, at once sent off a 
childish letter of approval to the Admiral, and distributed 
promotions among the officers of the fleet with a lavish hand, 
but induced the King also, who was not disinclined to in- 
demnify himself for the restraint under which he had in such 
matters been kept by Lord Liverpool, to give Codrington the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. The Duke of Wellington at the 
time remonstrated with the King on the omission first to 
inquire whether the Ministers approved of the Admiral’s con- 
duct; but the deed was already done, the appointment {was 
gazetted, and could not be recalled. There was much in the 
whole transaction that was peculiarly unpalatable to the Duke, 
and it was clear that it had greatly increased the difficulties 
of Government. He did not, however, hesitate for a single 
minute to obey the King’s order to form a Ministry. Nor, 
though greatly surprised, did he refuse to comply with the 
Royal suggestion to request one or two of the Whig nobles 
to retain their offices. But he was greatly relieved when 
they refused, and enabled him to form a Ministry entirely 
Tory, though three or four of its members were Tories 
rather after the pattern of Canning than of himself and 
Lord Eldon. Though at the time of Lord Liverpool’s ill- 
ness he had disclaimed with special energy all idea of his 
fitness for the office which he now undertook, it is probable 
that he was now not unwilling to accept it, that he might 
infuse into the Government»something of its old spirit, from 
which he mistakenly believed Canning to have intentionally 
departed. In a memorandum which he had drawn up in the 
autumn, comparing Mr. Canning’s Government with that then 
existing under Lord Goderich, he had enumerated among the 
faults which he imputed to Canning, ‘his avowed hostility to 
the great landed aristocracy of the country.’ A more un- 
founded imputation was never made; but the expression of 
it clearly indicated his own desire to govern in the opposite 
spirit. Those, however, who did not know the secret workings 
of his mind, saw but little difference in the Ministries of 
Canning and himself. And the Duke of Newcastle wrote to 
him regretfully but positively announcing the obligation 
which his conscience imposed on him of opposing his Govern- 
ment, as he had opposed that of Mr. Canning, ‘seeing that 
the present Ministry was formed on the same principles, and 
of mainly the same ingredients.’! It was clearly the Duke 
of Newcastle’s opinion that, though the avowed Whigs who 
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had served under Canning were no longer in office, the sec- 
tion of the Cabinet, popularly called the Canningite party, 
Mr. Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, and Mr. C. 
Grant, were in their views of domestic policy but little re- 
moved from Whiggism. And probably the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself could not have denied it. The Duke of 
Newcastle could not be satisfied with any policy which had 
in it a shade of compromise, especially on the Catholic ques- 
tion. But the Duke of Wellington considered the mainte- 
nance of such a principle rarely if ever possible, and perhaps 
not more desirable than practicable. His doctrine was that 
‘the country was never governed in practice according to the 
extreme principles of any party whatever.’! And he had 
soon an opportunity afforded him of showing his willingness 
to govern in a spirit of compromise, when, in deference to a 
resolution which Lord John Russell carried in the House of 
Commons, he consented to the repeal of the law of Charles II., 
which imposed the Sacramental test on all members of cor- 
porations and holders of offices, and to the substitution of 
‘a declaration’ sufficient, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Episcopal Bench, to secure the Established Church against 
the attacks of any Nonconformists whom the alteration might 
enable to obtain seats in the House of Commons, ; 

The Act thus repealed had been passed in the evil times 
of Charles II., under the combined influence of natural de- 
testation of the tyranny of Cromwell and the Puritans, and of 
a less reasonable dread of the Roman Catholics, whom the 
fire of London had disposed the bulk of the nation to believe 
capable of any atrocity. But it was clearly unsuited to the 
feelings of the existing generation ; the employment of the 
most solemn ordinance of the Church as an instrument to 
exclude people from office was justly considered injurious, 
and degrading to religion; and the change now made was 
generally approved, by all except those unyielding anti- 
Catholics who saw in it a possible forerunner of some re- 
laxation of those Roman Catholic disabilities which they 
regarded as a vital part of the constitution of the country.? 

At first, the Duke felt secure in his seat. In February 
Lord Eldon had predicted that* his Government would be 
supported, but not cordially, ‘but by the beginning of April, 
he himself could write to the Prince of Orange that ‘the 
Government had been very successful.‘ The Prince, if he 

1 Desf. iv. 453. 
2 See Duke of Montrose’s Letter.—Desf. iv. 410. 
8 Twiss’s Life of Eldon, iii. 33. * Desf. iv. 335- 
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were to come here now, would hardly recognise England ; 
there was no party remaining ; the whole of the landed and 
great commercial and moneyed interests of the country were 
decidedly with him, and,’ he very characteristically added, 
‘the ladies and the youth of the country in particular were 
with him.’ In having regard to the feelings of ‘the youth,’ 
the statesmen of future generations, he was but treading in 
the steps of the most sagacious of his predecessors, who 
had shown a patriotic care to attract and train the young 
men of fair promise to be supporters and heirs of their own 
policy. So, to take one recent instance, Pitt had won the 
adherence and guided the rising ambition of Canning. So, if 
we may be allowed a more modern example, affecting those 
still living, Peel detected and brought forward the financial 
sagacity of Gladstone, the business-like industry and method 
of Cardwell. But, that he should allow a female coterie to 
talk politics with him, to flatter themselves that they were 
indoctrinating him with their own views, and thus to enable 
them to quote (not, as may be supposed, always correctly) his 
sentiments and intentions on affairs of state, and that he 
should thus cite their approbation, as one reflecting in any 
degree, and, perhaps, influencing the general opinion of the 
country, was a weakness peculiar to himself among English 
statesmen, and one which caused no little mirth even among 
those of his own friends whose admiration of him, if partly 
political, was, in a higherdegree, personal. Even when 
exulting in the present popularity of his Ministry, he had 
added his consciousness that ‘it could not last,’ and the sum- 
mer had not begun when a rupture between the two sections 
of the Cabinet took place, which showed, indeed, the reso- 
lute manner in which he was prepared to deal with all such 
matters, but which yet weakened his Ministry by the loss 
of its ablest political economist and his friends, and by the 
alienation of a large party in the country, who looked on 
their presence in the Government as a security for a more 
liberal policy than could be expected from some of their col- 
leagues. 

We need not dwell on the cause of the rupture, which 
arose out of the disfranchisement of some other boroughs 
which, like Grampound, had been repeatedly convicted of 
corruption. It is impossible to defend the vote which Hus- 
kisson gave, in the teeth of an arrangement which, after care- 
ful discussion, had been deliberately adopted by the whole 
Cabinet. On the other hand, it is plain that his letter to the 
Prime Minister was rather an offer to resign, than an abso- 
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lute resignation.' But the Duke, who, not very unnaturally, 
looked on Huskisson’s conduct as a breach of faith, caught at 
it as a formal and complete resignation. There were reasons 
why he must have been unwilling to part with him, for he 
fully agreed with his principle of so regulating our commerce 
as ‘to substitute protection by duty for protection by prohi- 
bition on almost all, if not all, articles of foreign production.’ 
But he was not very well pleased to know that the Opposition 
was in the habit of speaking of him himself as held in sub- 
jection on such questions by his subordinate colleague, and 
still less at signs, which he fancied that he had detected, that 
the Canningites were inclined to form a distinct party in the 
Cabinet, in the hope of obtaining more than their due in- 
fluence by the compactness of their union. That in this he 
was correct was made plain when, on his definitively accept- 
ing Huskisson’s resignation, the rest of the Canningites, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Dudley, and Mr. C. Grant, also resigned, 
and with them the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. W. Lamb, 
who, though as yet he had not been in office long enough to 
make himself a name for anything but affability and good 
temper, in six years more was raised by a strange complica- 
tion of circumstances to be head of a party, and that not the 
Canningite or Liberal Tory party, but that with which his old 
leader Canning had not one opinion or principle in common, 
the Radical section of the old Whigs. The truth, however, 
was that under the influence of the silent change of circum- 
stances nearly all parties were gradually changing or modify- 
ing their views. The ultra-Tories or anti-Catholics felt this 
so much that they began to grudge the name of Tory at all 
to any men less uncompromising than themselves? In fact, 
a large section of the party was gradually melting down into 
that modified Toryism now called Conservative, though the 
modern term ‘ Liberal,’ which was also beginning to be used, 
was, at that time, applied not to the present fusion of Whigs 
and Radicals, but to the still more modified Toryism which on 
most subjects was leaning towards and showing a disposition 
to ally itself with Whiggism. 

For the moment, the ultra-Tories, those of the school of 
Lord Eldon and the Duke of Newcastle, exulted at the seces- 


1 The words were: ‘I owe it to you . . . . to lose no time in 
affording you an opportunity of placing my office in other hands,’ &c.— 
Well, Desp. iv. 449. 

2 See his Memorandum on the affair.— Desf. iv. 453. 

8 The Duke of Newcastle, in January 1828, writes to Lord Colchester, 
‘I wish there were some other designations than Whig and Tory.’—Lord 
Colchester, Diaries, iii 542. . 
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sion of Huskisson and his followers, and at their replace- 
ment by such pure Tories as Lord Aberdeen, Lord Lowther, 
and two of the Duke’s old soldiers, Sir G. Murray and Sir H. 
Hardinge. But they deceived themselves if they thought that 
this greater unanimity in the Cabinet would enable the Duke 
to conduct the Government on the principles which they de- 
sired to prevail. To use a modern expression, the repeal of 
the Test Act had been the ‘thin end of the wedge,’ and 
before the end of the session it had become quite plain that 
it would eventually be followed by the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, which indeed had been originally im- 
posed on political rather than on religious grounds. And 
though, as long as a Roman Catholic prince of the house of 
Stuart kept the arms of England over the gate of his hotel 
at Rome, and was recognised by many as Henry IX., there 
was some reason for curbing those whose religion almost 
bound them to desire the success of his claims, that danger 
had passed away with the life of the gentle Cardinal ; and to 
maintain the disfranchisement of a body constituting nearly 
a fourth of the population of the United Kingdom was justifi- 
able only by some visible danger to the State. In previous 
sessions the discussions of the question had originated in the 
House of Commons; but, in the summer of 1828, Lord 
Lansdowne revived it in the House of Lords; and the Duke, 
though opposing his motion, rested his opposition, not on any 
ground of principle, but merely on expediency. Now expe- 
diency, depending on combination of circumstances, is so 
shifting a foundation that to base an argument ora line of 
conduct on it is to be prepared to abandon it whenever those 
circumstances alter. And in this instance they altered with 
unexpected rapidity. Among the late changes in the Ministry 
one had created a vacancy in the representation of the Irish 
County of Clare, for which the member was Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, who had succeeded Mr. Grant at the Board of 
Trade. He, of course, offered himself for re-election ; but, to 
the astonishment of the whole kingdom, he was opposed by 
Mr. O’Connell, a Roman Catholic barrister of a respectable 
family in Kerry. He was a man of very considerable ability ; 
powerful as an orator, especially with that demagogic kind of 
eloquence which makes a vivid impression on an ignorant and 
impulsive audience: a sound lawyer, and as yet of fair cha- 
racter. A year or two before, he had been the chief founder 
of the Catholic Association, a body whose title sufficiently 
indicated the objects at which it aimed. And he had just 
discovered a singular omission in the law excluding Roman 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. G 
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Catholics from Parliament. The oath which no such person 
could take was only administered on the taking of the seat ; 
but no act or clause forbade a Roman Catholic to be elected. 
It was a fatal blot; and the instant that O’Connell detected 
it, he saw also what a resistless lever it would give him for the 
overthrow of the law. He offered himself as a candidate for 
Clare. The whole of the property of the county was against 
him. Many even of the Roman Catholic landlords were 
secretly favourable to Fitzgerald, who had always voted for 
Emancipation ; but they did not dare to show their feelings. 
The priests worked for O’Connell as one man; and, putting 
forth without scruple all the engines of persuasion or com- 
pulsion which their religion supplies, proved powerful enough 
to overbear all the old feelings of attachment and custom 
which bound the tenantry to their landlords. O’Connell was 
returned by a great majority, and, though he did not attempt 
to take his seat, yet from that hour the law excluding Roman 
Catholics was doomed. It was certain that, as opportunity 
offered, every county in Ireland would follow the example of 
Clare, and to exclude thirty or forty legally returned repre- 
sentatives would be to disfranchise half the island. 

It was exactly the state of affairs to impress such a mind 
as that of the Prime Minister. As yet, his character, and the 
description of his civil ability was but imperfectly understood. 
As a statesman and ruler he did not see far ; but no man ever 
saw more clearly what was immediately before him in all its 
aspects, and none ever cared so little for his own inclinations, 
or even for his former professions, and his character for con- 
sistency, if in his judgment the interest of the King and of 
the country demanded their sacrifice. From the moment of 
O’Connell’s return for Clare, he saw Catholic Emancipation to 
be inevitable ; and that to protract the struggle must endanger 
the peace of the whole kingdom. The session was about to 
close ; but he resolved to carry Emancipation in the next. 

He was by no means blind to the difficulties before him, 
among which he counted the angry opposition of the King 
himself. But it is eminently characteristic of him that at this 
very moment he resolved on another measure which George IV. 
might resent as personally offensive, as lacking in the respect 
due to the royal family, but which we mention the more wil- 
lingly, because His Majesty’s support of his Minister on this 
occasion is one of the most creditable actions of his political 
life. The Duke of Clarence still filled the office of Lord High 
Admiral, which, as has been already mentioned, Canning had 
revived in his favour. But its powers were not very precisely 
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be entrusted with an authority which in some points seemed 
almost absolute. He had always been fond of his profession, 
but he had from his first entrance into it betrayed a feeling 
that his royal blood emancipated him from the restraints of 
discipline. When in command of a frigate, he had shown 
such a disregard of his orders, that the Admiralty of the day 
was compelled to cancel his appointment. Age had not 
modified his wilfulness ; and his restoration to active service 
as head of the profession seemed to have turned his head. 
As we have seen, after the battle of Navarino he had lavished 
promotions on the officers engaged with an indiscriminate 
prodigality, that greatly embarrassed the Ministers, by seem- 
ing to commit them to a full approval and sanction of the 
Admiral’s conduct, which in reality they regarded as of a 
very doubtful complexion ; and to guard against any similar 
extravagances in future, the Prime Minister had brought in a 
Bill to regulate the performance of the Lord High Admiral’s 
duties, creating a Council to assist and advise him, whom he 
should be bound to consult on all his measures, and whose 
concurrence should be a preliminary indispensable to all his 
actions. The chief member of the Council was Sir George 
Cockburn, one of Nelson’s captains, who certainly enjoyed a 
reputation second to that of no officer in the service. But the 
Duke of Clarence utterly disregarded the Act of Parliament, 
refused to consult the Council, treated Sir George with the 
most marked and intentional rudeness, and presently required 
the Duke of Wellington to cancel that officer’s appointment. 
The Duke, however, was not likely to allow the discipline, of 
which he had always been a stern upholder in the army, to be 
relaxed in the navy. He was aware, too, that the profession 
in general so entirely disapproved of his Royal Highness’s 
conduct, that no admiral of reputation would have consented 
to replace Sir George, and he at once laid the case before 
the King. George IV. never behaved with equal propriety. 
He wrote his brother a letter in the most affectionate terms, 
assuring him that ‘he loved him most truly, as his brother 
well knew; and that no one would do more or go further to 
protect and meet his feelings ;’ but that in this matter ‘he 
was in error from the beginning to the end; he must give 
way and listen to the affection of his best friend and most 
attached brother’! _The Duke of Clarence’s answer was to 
hoist his flag in one of the royal yachts, and to put to sea with 
a squadron. of line-of-battle ships and frigates, thus directly 


1 See His Majesty’s Letters.— Well. Desf. iv. 531, 571, 595- 
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violating the law. And in reply to the remonstrance which, on 
his return, the Prime Minister addressed to him, he explicitly 
declared that he intended to be himself the sole judge of 
when and on what subjects to consult his Council. He was 
immovably obstinate, but the Prime Minister and the King 
were firm. The King’s final decision was that ‘the Lord High 
Admiral should strictly obey the laws enacted by Parliament, 
or his Majesty desired immediately to receive his resignation,’ 
and the Lord High Admiral resigned. 

It had manifestly added to the delicacy of the Prime Mi- 
nister’s position in this dispute, that the Duke of Clarence was 
now the heir to the throne, to which indeed he succeeded 
within two years. But it must be aecorded to his honour 
that, though unquestionably he had been proud of the post of 
Lord High Admiral, he never resented his removal. On the 
contrary, he proclaimed that, though there might be official 
differences between the Lord High Admiral and the Prime 
Minister, there could be none between the Duke of Clarence 
and the Duke of Wellington, and he acted steadily up to the 
spirit of this declaration to the end of his life. 

The Minister now turned his attention to a more impor- 
tant measure, that which above all others has fixed his 
administration in the recollection of posterity, the Catholic 
question. Could he have consulted solely his own wishes and 
his own judgment, he would, as he wrote to the Roman 
Catholic Primate of Ireland, Dr. Curtis,’ have preferred ‘bury- 
ing the question in oblivion for a short time,’ so as to afford 
a sufficient space for a deliberate ‘consideration of all its 
difficulties, and for the calming of ‘the violence which at 
present pervaded every discussion of it.’ But events were 
stronger than he ; and seeing that the return of O’Connell for 
Clare, for which he was nevertheless unable to take his seat, 
rendered even the shortest delay dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of Ireland, he decided at once to grapple with it. The 
difficulties he had to encounter were indeed sufficient to have 
daunted a man of less decided character: difficulties with the 
King, with the Parliament, with the country at large, and with 
his own colleagues. But he conceived it to be his ‘duty to 
look them in the face, and to lay the ground for getting the 
better of them.’? The King,who had apparently forgotten 
the zeal with which he had advocated Emancipation thirty 
years before, now declared that he had never doubted that, as 
the head and protector of the Protestant religion in these 
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kingdoms, he was bound to refuse his consent to such a mea- 
sure. He gave way to such excitement on the subject, as 
more than once aggravated attacks of illness which, even 
without such inflammatory addition, were sufficient to cause 
great uneasiness to his physicians. His mind vacillated in a 
painful degree. He gave his consent: he retracted his con- 
sent: he accepted the resignation of the Ministers: he re- 
placed them in office: he declared that nothing on earth 
could or should induce him to give his assent ; if the Ministers 
persisted, he would abdicate, retire to Hanover, and leave them 
to set up a Catholic king in the Duke of Sussex: ' and finally, 
to the grief and indignation of Lord Eldon, the very day 
after the Bill had passed the House of Lords, he gave his 
formal royal assent, as a matter of course. 

With the Parliament, no small part of the Duke’s difficul- 
ties arose from the completeness of his success. It was not 
without grounds that he complained that no Minister had 
ever been assailed with such an amount of misrepresentation ; 
and at least half of the supporters of the Bill introduced by the 
Government might have madethe samecomplaint. In former 
years the House of Commons had been very equally divided 
on the subject. In 1827, a majority of four had pronounced 
against concession ; in 1828, one of six had come to the 
opposite decision. In the House of Lords, the majority 
against Emancipation had always been very decided. But 
now the dangers which ‘had convinced the Duke prevailed 
also over the minds of many of his usual supporters ; and the 
Bill was carried in the Commons by a majority of 180; in 
the Lords, by 104. But the Protestant newspapers, to give 
them the title they claimed to monopolise, revenged themselves 
in the division lists, by stigmatising all who had changed their 
minds with RAT in large letters placed after their names. 
And more than one Commoner and Peer charged the Duke 
himself with personal treachery. 

The country in general, too, presented no small difficulty. 
Though the House of Commons had for some time been 
pretty fairly divided on the subject, there can be no doubt 
that a great majority of the most important constituencies 
were adverse to the Bill. Of this, the only election that took 
place at the time furnished an irresistible proof ; for Mr. Peel, 
who had long represented the University of Oxford, and of 
whom the University was deservedly proud, resigned his seat 
to test the opinion of his constituents, and on presenting himself 
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for re-election, was defeated by a large majority by a com- 
petitor who, however high his personal character, could not 
possibly have been compared with him on any other grounds: 
while from every part of the kingdom, petitions against the 
Bill were sent up in numbers absolutely unprecedented to both 
Houses of Parliament and to the King himself.! 

With his colleagues his difficulties were different. They. 
were all united on the subject, since, for the first time for many 
years, it was no longer allowed to be an open question. But 
Peel, whom on many grounds, besides the fact of his leading 
the House of Commons, he considered the most important of 
them all, though agreeing in the necessity of the measure, 
strongly urged that, after the prominent part which in former 
years he had taken in opposing it, he ought not to be the 
person to introduce it to Parliament, and recommended with 
great earnestness that he should be permitted to retire from 
office, and to support it as a private member. His wish was 
undoubtedly sincere, and he only gave it up in compliance 
with the Duke’s most anxious entreaty. Lord Anglesey, the 
Lord Lieutenant, was not quite so manageable. All the 
winter he coquetted with the Roman Catholic priests, and 
other leaders of their party, in a way that at any time must 
have seriously embarrassed the Home Government ; he abso- 
lutely refused to carry out some measures which the Cabinet 
recommended, and, at last, went the length of ‘claiming a 
right to publish a private correspondence with the Duke, 
mainly on the subject of the King’s sentiments and opinions.’ ? 
His conduct for some months had been so self-willed that 
the King declared he fancied himself King of Ireland, and 
regarded him as only a sort of Dean of Windsor ; and Lord 
Melville described it to the Duke as a proof of the soundness 
of an opinion that he himself had for some time entertained, 
that the establishment of a Lord Lieutenant should be abo- 
lished, and the affairs of Ireland, like those of Scotland, be 
transacted by the Home Secretary in London.’ 

This last difficulty the Duke met by removing Lord An- 
glesey. But the opposition in the country in general, and the 
way in which it was conducted, produced a painful degree of 
irritation in his mind, which betrayed him into more than one 
act of weakness, strangely inconsistent with his usual character. 
One had a lasting consequence, and is probably the reason 
why Emancipation has failed, as we fear it must be confessed 


1 Sir Robert Peel's Memoirs, i. 181 seg. 
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to have failed, to restore tranquillity toIreland. In his origina 
draft of the measure, he had included a provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Such a State provision had been 
contemplated by Pitt when framing the Act of Union. In 
1825, a very decided majority of the House of Commons had 
passed a resolution recommending it, and the Roman Catholic 
prelates had expressed their willingness to receive it, if, at the 
same time, an equality of civil rights were given to the laity.! 
Sound policy clearly required that a measure restoring political 
power to the whole body should include the utmost security 
for its loyal exercise, no security being so effectual as to give 
the State the control over the priests, which could not fail to 
arise from its becoming their paymaster. This the Duke saw 
as clearly as Pitt; but he thought that such a step would 
excite additional opposition, and he was not very sanguine of 
the effects of Emancipation,? ‘with whatever guards or secu- 
rities it might be accompanied, to pacify the country, or to 
avert the rebellion, * which, in his apprehension, was un- 
doubtedly impending ; and in consequence of these combined 
feelings he withdrew that part of his original proposal when 
submitting the Bill to Parliament, and thus deprived the Act 
of its best chance of success. 

With all our unfeigned respect for his genuine disinter- 
ested patriotism, we confess we think the withdrawal of this 
provision from the Bill fatal to his reputation as a statesman. 
Half measures rarely succeed, and still more rarely deserve 
success ; and this was pre-eminently one which could only be 
wise or even safe when taken as a whole. Indeed, how full of 
danger and mischief it was was shown with unexpected rapidity. 
Every provision which had been devised to prevent the newclass 
of legislators whom the Act admitted to Parliament from 
assailing the Protestant Church in Ireland was thrown to the 
winds. The very Ministry which succeeded to office the 
next year was broken up by the internal dissensions caused 
by the vehemence of their attacks on the Church Establish- 
ment ; and it is not too much to say that their persevering 
animosity has embarrassed every Government, and has per- 


1 See Lord Colchester’s Diary, reporting Bishop Doyle’s evidence, 
iii. 373. 

2 On February 4, 1829, the Duke, in reply to a remark of Lord 
Sidmouth, objecting strongly to the measure, said, ‘ It was a bad business, 
but we are aground.’ ‘Does your Grace think, then,’ asked Lord Sid- 
mouth, ‘that this concession will tranquillise Ireland?’ ‘I can’t tell; I 
hope it will,’ answered the Duke.—Pellew’s “Life of Lord Sidmouth 
iii. 425. 

5 See Desf. iv. 570. 
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niciously affected the whole course of legislation, ever since. 
At last the evil has reached a height which we cannot but 
regard as menacing the maintenance of Protestantism through- 
out the whole island, and consequently its tranquillity and 
prosperity. The mischievous and absurd principle has been 
avowed that Ireland is to be governed according to Irish 
ideas, and the exponents of these ideas are taken to be the 
representatives of a few Irish constituencies, by no means 
the largest or most important in the country, but only the 
most vociferous. In deference to their clamour the Irish Es- 
tablishment was sacrificed by the last Ministry, and this Session 
has seen the existing Government pass a measure which the 
Roman Catholics openly hail as one which will eventually 
place the whole education of the people in their hands. Not 
that they are satisfied even now; on the contrary, one of their 
orators, though not himself a Roman Catholic, boldly de- 
clared on one of the last nights of the Session that even the 
University Bill was but an instalment which supplied at once 
both a reason for demanding more and an instrument for 
extorting it; and gave notice that his party, having effected 
the abolition of the Queen’s University, would never rest till 
they had procured the extinction of the Queen’s Colleges 
also; though it is affirmed by more tham one commission 
that has investigated the subject, and is admitted by the 
leading English statesmen on both sides of the House, that 
these Colleges have done, and are doing, excellent work, and 
that, if they have not produced all the good that was antici- 
pated from them, such comparative deficiency of success has 
been caused by the bigoted intolerance of a section of the 
Roman Catholics themselves. Horace describes a persevering 
tormentor as 


‘Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.’ 


But the leech could be satisfied ; the Irish agitator cannot, 
and it may be hoped that this last shameless avowal of his 
insatiability, and of the maxim that every concession will be 
regarded only as a ground and stepping-stone for fresh agita- 
tion, will at last open the eyes of English statesmen, whether 
Whigs or Tories, to the absolute necessity of making a reso- 
lute stand against all further encroachments. Much of the 
mischief which has been done is, we fear, irremediable ; but 
the United Kingdom has at least a right to expect that the 
new University Bill shall be worked fairly, that the Senate 
shall be chosen with impartiality, and that Parliament shall 
not find itself in the position of having been entrapped into 
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the sanction of a Bill which under a thin pretence of equality 
shall effect the establishment of Roman Catholic to the ex- 
tinction of Protestant and neutral Colleges. 

The other acts of weakness to which we have alluded were 
of a purely personal character, but even more unaccountable. 
The Duke actually allowed himself to be so provoked by a 
letter of Lord Winchelsea, one of the most vehement of the 
anti-Catholic leaders, that he challenged him to a duel, fought 
him in Battersea fields, and afterwards justified his conduct 
to his friends by explanations stranger, if possible, than the 
duel itself. Hedeclared that the duel ‘was as much a part of 
the Catholic question, and that it was as necessary as anything 
else which he did to attain the object he had in view... .. 
He was certain that the public interest at the moment required 
that he should do what he did.’' And he maintained that it 
had succeeded, and had put an end to the system of calumny. 
If his arguments convinced himself, or the not very sagacious 
friend to whom he wrote, they certainly convinced no one 
else. The wags of the metropolis made themselves merry at 
the fact that when all was settled it was found that the 
greatest warrior of the day, and he an Irishman, was not the 
owner of a single pistol, but was forced to borrow one. But 
those who thought the country itself interested in the main- 
tenance of the elevation of character of its greatest man—and 
happily in England men are proud of the greatness even of 
their adversaries—were grieved and ashamed that he should 
have lent the sanction of his name to a barbarous and already 
almost obsolete practice, and argued that, if such an act were 
really a part of the Government measure, it must be a bad 
measure indeed which stood in need of such support. 

It was scarcely less, and in a political point of view, per- 
haps, even more objectionable, that he condescended to notice 
the abuse heaped upon him by some of the ultra-Protestant 
papers, so far as to prosecute one for libel. Charges of 
‘treachery, cowardice, cant, and cruelty,’ he might well have 
afforded to despise ; the statement that the King was so well 
aware of the unpopularity of his policy that he had latterly 
treated him with marked coldness, was certainly no libel in 
any sense of the word ; and when his counsel argued that ‘to 
represent his Majesty as under the coercion of his Ministers 
tended to degrade his Royal dignity, they were certainly 
attacking the Constitutional principle of the irresponsibility 
of the Throne and the responsibility of the Ministry. The 


1 See his Letter to the Duke of Buckingham.—Buckingham’s Memoirs 
of George IV. ii. 397. 
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statement of the King’s coldness was, it may be supposed, in 
reality not the least provoking part of the newspaper writer’s. 
offence, if at least there be truth in the aphorism that the 
greater the truth the greater the libel, since the fact was 
notorious. However unavoidable Catholic Emancipation had 
been, it had the lamentable and mischievous effect of the com- 
pletion of the disruption for the time of the Tory party. The 
disunion had begun when the Duke and his friends resigned 
rather than serve under Mr. Canning. It was widened by the 
retirement of Huskisson and his followers, though in that 
instance the Canningites were to blame rather than those 
whom they quitted. But it was consummated by the Bill of 
1829, which so exasperated a large section of the extreme 
Protestant and Tory party, that before the end of the next 
year they coalesced with the Whigs to overthrow the Ministry, 
some of them, such as his own old comrade, the Duke of 
Richmond, even joining a Reform Ministry.! 

The King himself greatly contributed to widen the breach. 
He bitterly resented the compulsion under which he had con- 
sented to Emancipation, and this for a time reunited him to his 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, whom in general he did 
not greatly like, but who had reconciled himself to him by his 
philippics against the Papists and the Ministerial majority. 
It was even said that the Duke’s chaplain had written the 
very articles in the paper selected for prosecution. Through- 
out the summer of 1829, the Duke of Cumberland was con- 
stantly at Windsor, consulted by the King even on official 
matters, and encouraging him in showing his dislike of the 
Ministry by the choice of his society. None but members of 
the old or new Opposition were invited to the Royal Lodge,* 
while if any Ministers happened to be in the neighbourhood 
‘they dared not approach the King ;’ or, if a Council were held, 
they were sure to be ill received. Personally the Duke was 
not a man to care much for courtesies or discourtesies ; indeed, 
to himself, the King, it is only true to say, did not venture to 
show incivility ; but he saw that his Majesty’s conduct had a 
political importance, as making ‘ the world think that he wanted 
to get rid of the Ministry. And seeing this, he complained 
of it to the King’s private secretary,’ evidently intending that 

1 The Duke’s own statement at the end of the next year, after he had 
retired from office, was that ‘the Roman Catholic question had beaten 
the Administration. They [the Ministers] had estranged their own party.’ 
—Desp. vii. 382. 

2 Desp. vi. 323 et seq. 

8 See his Letter to Sir W. Knighton, the King’s private secretary.— 
Desp. v. 620 ; date, June 18, 1829. 
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his complaint should be repeated, and pointing out that his 
Majesty’s proper course was either ‘to give his Government all 
the strength which it was possible for him to give it, showing 
that he was identified with it,’ or to dismiss the Ministers, and 
‘take those men whom he preferred’ as their successors. 

But, as he grew older and weaker in health, the King 
became more difficult to deal with than ever: more insincere, 
more capricious ; and, if he was not so much a slave to a 
single female influence as he had been, he listened to a greater 
variety of counsellers of both sexes, one of them, for whose 
acuteness he at this time professed a high esteem, being not 
even a subject of his own, but the wife of a foreign ambassa- 
dor, who was understood to have owed his appointment to 
his Royal master’s belief in her capacity for political intrigue. 
The Duke was fully aware of all the machinations against 
him. In August he wrote to the Duke of Northumberland, 
who had succeeded Lord Anglesey in Ireland, that ‘calumny 
was as busy as ever.’ He even revived the charge that had 
been made against the King’s father above sixty years before, 
and declared that there was ‘a party called the Kzng’s friends, 
whose hopes of aggrandisement were founded on opposition 
to his Ministers.' But his was not the character to contend 
successfully against underhand plots. He had not the arts of 
a party chief. As he wrote to one of those most in his con- 
fidence,? ‘he felt no strength excepting in his character for 
plain manly dealing.’ And he was not only above professing 
for any one a regard or respect which he did not feel, but he 
often treated even his most trustworthy supporters with a 
reserve which greatly discontented them. He piqued himself . 
on never bargaining with any individual or party for support, 
which, if his measures were right, he claimed not as a mark 
of friendship, but as a duty. Even the King himself he rarely 
condescended to humour. He often said ‘that he was the 
only person who could manage his Majesty.’ And he pro- 
bably did not overrate his power ; but it was a power founded 
on the King’s awe of him, from which his Majesty would 
gladly have been emancipated. 

The last months of the reign, however, passed quietly 
enough. Foreign affairs, in which, in the opinion of some of 
his colleagues, the Duke took a keener interest than in those at 
home, had at last, by the termination of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, been brought into a state which dispelled 
all fears of any interruption to the general tranquillity of 
1 Desp. vi. 18; date, July 16, 1829. 

2 Letter to Mr. Fitzgerald.— Desf. vii. 353. 
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Europe, though, perhaps, a little spleen against Canning’s 
memory may be traced in the Duke’s assertion that foreign 
Governments felt greater confidence in England than under 
preceding Ministries. And, at the beginning of 1830, he was 
more satisfied with the King. He had at last been pro- 
voked into addressing a strong remonstrance to his Majesty 
against the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland, who showed 
his hostility to the Government by what he complained was 
‘not fair political opposition, using his Majesty’s name in 
communications with political characters in this country as 
well as abroad ;’* and also against that of some officers of 
the Household, who had more than once voted against the 
Government ; and his tone so mingled address with firmness, 
representing that the co-operation he demanded tended to 
his Majesty’s ease as much as to his honour, that the King 
complied with his wish, and issued the required orders. Yet 
so little was he to be relied on that within a month? the 
Duke found all the old grievances revived to a degree which, 
as he declared, rendered it almost impossible to transact the 
business of the government. 

But the reign was drawing to aclose. The King was not 
an old man, but the great irregularity of his habits had im- 
paired his constitution. A complication of disorders now 
attacked him: by the beginning of April 1830, he was forced 
to relinquish his intention of holding a levee: by the end of 
the month, he had become incapable of signing his name ; 
and a Bill was introduced to authorise the use of a stamp in- 
stead of the sign manual. His sufferings became more and 
more severe: and on the morning of June 26, he died. 

We need not devote any great space to a formal portrayal 
of the deceased Sovereign’s character. Few princes have been 
less estimable, though there have been few more richly en- 
dowed with natural gifts. In both the extent and character 
of his abilities he closely resembled Charles II. Like him, he 
was accomplished, well-informed, witty, and eminently gra- 
cious in manner. But, like him, he gave himself .up wholly 
to selfish voluptuousness, and was utterly indifferent to the 


1 Desp. vi. 455. 

* February 8, 1830, the Duke writes to thank his Majesty for the 
orders which he has given with respect to the officers in the Household 
who are in Parliament ; but March 8, he writes to Lord Conyngham re- 
newing his complaint, and pointing out that the want of ‘interest in the 
measures of his government, or rather in the rejection of those measures 
proposed by their opponents,’... renders ‘the transaction of the King’s 
business a most difficult and arduous task, almost impossible to be per- 
formed.’—Desf. vi. 471-528. 
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interests of the nation entrusted to his government, or to any 
higher consideration than the indulgence of his own caprice. 
The altered spirit of the times saved him from the commis- 
sion of such foul crimes as his predecessor was guilty of, when 
he signed the death-warrants of scores of innocent persons 
for crimes which he knew to have no existence. Even on 
the Roman Catholic question the parallel holds good to some 
extent, if, at least, we adopt the Duke of Wellington’s opinion, 
borne out by many well-known facts, that George IV. was in 
reality entirely indifferent to the Catholic question, and only 
worked himself up to a fictitious excitement on the subject 
under the influence of the Duke of York, and afterwards of 
the Duke of Cumberland. To the praise of good nature, 
which has often been bestowed, neither of them seems justly 
entitled : neither of them had the magnanimity to forgive ; 
though the rancorous malice with which Charles pursued 
Clarendon had more serious effects than the bitter resentment 
which George IV. cherished against all who thwarted him, 
and especially on the subject of the Queen. If it is the worst 
of offences in a Sovereign to lower the tone of private virtue 
and public morality in his kingdom, it can hardly be denied 
that both were equally guilty, and, on the whole, it must be 
pronounced that few Sovereigns in any country have left 
behind them names less entitled to respect. 

The seventh volume of the Wellington Despatches carries 
on the Duke’s history to the end of 1831. We see in it how 
the confidence in the general tranquillity of Europe, which he 
expressed in the spring of 1830, was dissipated before the end 
of the summer by the despotic bigotry of the French King, 
which kindled the spark of revolution in more than one 
country ; and had a direct influence in exciting that fierce 
enthusiasm for Reform which overthrew the Duke’s own Ad- 
ministration before the end of the autumn. But the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform, with the confusion and 
reconstruction of parties to which it gave rise, and its pre- 
dominant influence on all the subsequent history of the 
nation, is a subject demanding separate treatment. 
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ArT. IV.—MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


1. Report of the Schools Enquiry Commissioners. (1868.) 

2. Report to the Salisbury Diocesan Synod of its Committee on 
Secondary Education in the Diocese. 

3. S. Nicholas College and its Schools. Rev. Dr. LOWE. (1878.) 


THERE are, on the lowest estimate, some 220,000 boys in 
England of the age to be at school, belonging to what are 
called the middle classes, for whom the high-class schools are 
too costly, and not quite suitable, while the elementary schools 
would not carry them far enough. It is to their needs mainly 
that the attention of the Endowed Schools Enquiry Commis- 
sion was directed, and their Blue Book of twenty substantial 
volumes devoted. The extent of the question before them 
may be judged from the size of their Report ; the difficulties 
involved in it, from the unsatisfactory and disorganised con- 
dition in which things remain, after ten years of earnest work 
have been expended in reforming educational abuses, and 
adapting educational resources to modern needs. Gradually 
this great blank in our educational system is being filled up 
by the foundation of new middle-class schools suited for large 
numbers, and by the better employment, under new schemes 
issued by the commissioners, of old educational endowments. 
It may be asked what, before these changes, became of 
the boys for whom these schools are set on foot? The answer 
we believe to be that some went to elementary schools, and 
left them, and with them all education, almost if not quite as 
young as the children of day labourers ; many to the private- 
adventure schools which were and are scattered thickly over 
the country; a good many also went, with or without 
assistance from endowments, to the local grammar schools. 
The Salisbury Diocesan Report, covering as it does nearly 
the whole of two counties, with a total population of 381,745, 
calculates the present requirements, supply, and deficiency in 
secondary education within the diocese as follows :— 


‘The proportion to gross population of boys who should attend 
secondary schools is about 16 per 1,000, which gives a total of 6,108 
for whom provision is required. Enquiry has shown that of these 
6,108 boys, about one-half, or 3,054, leave school at or before the 
age of fifteen ; of the remaining half, about three-fourths, or 2,290, 
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leave school at about seventeen ; and the remainder, 764, being one- 
eighth of the whole number, continue at school till the age of nineteen. 

‘The provision estimated by the Committee as necessary is there- 
fore :— 


a. In schools of the first class, for . «sce 
4. In schools of the second class, for . . 2,290 
¢. In schools of the third class, for ~ 3,054 


6,108’ 







These requirements are amply met in the first grade by 
Marlborough and Sherborne, nor need these wants be locally 
supplied. For the second grade they find eight schools, 
offering accommodation for 855 boys, and leaving a deficiency 
of 1,435; while a large number of schools of the third grade 
are calculated to accommodate in all 815, the deficiency being 
no less than 2,239. 

Would that in other dioceses also the Church would make 
the first move for systematic consideration of the educational 
needs of the middle classes. 

Before discussing the new system now growing up, let us 
see how far the old one which is giving way before it served 
its purpose, and how far it has deserved to be ‘improved off 
the face of the earth. And first with regard to the use of 
the elementary schools by the parents of the middle class, we 
may be allowed to express an earnest hope that it will rather 
increase than diminish with the altered state of things. The 
public elementary schools are very greatly improved of late. 
Few homes, and not many untrained teachers, can convey the 
rudiments of knowledge nearly so well as our certificated 
masters and mistresses. What we have to regret, therefore, 
is, not that boys of the middle classes should go to the Na- 
tional Schools, but that they should be content with what is 
learnt there, and go no further after leaving them. What 
kind of schools should be provided for the further education 
of their children, we shall have to consider presently. 

Private-adventure schools range from very good to very 
bad, according to the character and qualifications of the head- 
master for the time being, who is also very generally the pro- 
prietor. The school is transferred, by being left by will, or 
settled by some marriage arrangement, or sold through a 
scholastic agency, just as any other business would be. Its 
well-being depends ultimately, in the majority of cases, on 
the character and efficiency of one man, for good work will in 
most cases win recognition and success in course of time ; but 
with this, as with other businesses, a good connexion is the 
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great thing, or a celebrity acquired by advertising or other- 
wise. Probably, amongst these private-adventure schools of 
the cheaper kind, the best as well as the worst are small ; for 
as soon as one of them grows to any size by its efficiency, it 
assumes a semi-public character, in order to secure permanence 
for itself, and to gain the services of efficient men as assistant 
masters. It will often happen that the headmaster himself 
is very capable, and that the school teaches and even trains 
thoroughly well, until it becomes too large for his personal 
instructions to reach every boy at all stages of his school life, 
but fails when that limit has been reached. 

The radical defects of private-adventure schools have been 
the three just indicated, viz. (1) want of stability, (2) the 
difficulty of obtaining good assistant masters, and (3) the 
absence of any sufficient guarantee to the parents of their 
efficiency. We will pause a few moments to consider each 
of these points. 

The third is now to a great extent met by the ‘ Local 
Examinations’ of the Universities, and whatever may be 
said of their use and influence in public schools for the 
middle classes, their effect can be little but good on the 
private-adventure schools of this class. They afford a 
stimulus and good direction, a standard by which the master 
knows whether his pupils reach the degree of attainment 
expected of such boys as his, and can tell whether he ought 
to be satisfied with the results he obtains; in fact, he can 
compare his pupils with those of other schools, while the 
parent has some guarantee for the efficiency of the school to 
which he proposes to send his son. We should think it very 
rash for a parent not personally conversant with educational 
work, to select a school for his children without this kind 
of guarantee, unless it is sufficiently considerable to have 
the public eye upon it. A detailed consideration of the use 
and abuse of the local examinations would be too long for 
the present article. 

The difficulty of securing good assistant masters for 
private schools for the middle classes springs from many 
causes. Where the pupils’ fees are low the salaries cannot be 
high. There is usually an amount of personal supervision of 
the boys out of school hours, which attaches to the duties 
some of the irksomeness and humiliation of which we hear in 
the case of the mattres d étude in a French Lycée. Moreover, 
the whole of this duty will probably fall on one or two men, 
who have no social position and little or no society, and are 
subject to the caprice of the headmaster ; and in the end, the 
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testimonial from the unknown headmaster of an unknown 
school does not open up good prospects to his assistants. 
The great majority of forged and otherwise dishonest testi- 
monials purport to come from schools of this class, and even 
of those which are genuine many are valueless. through the 
ignorance of the giver. There are, of course, some private- 
adventure schools, such as All Saints’, Bloxham, which take 
rank with the public schools, but in all these it will be found 
that in numbers and discipline, and even in their buildings, 
they are not distinguishable from the public schools. In any 
other private adventure schools, University men of any calibre 
are probably unattainable, certificated masters from the 
training colleges have become very expensive.of late, and the 
guarantee, whether intellectual or moral, for any others is so 
uncertain that the larger middle-class schools very generally 
make a point of training their own. 

But, in truth, the discussion of private-adventure schools 
is daily declining in importance, for the rapid increase in the 
number of public schools for the same class, by increased 
competition and by diffusing more widely the knowledge of 
what parents have a right to expect, is stimulating rivalry 
amongst the private schools, raising the standard of the 
better and extinguishing the worse; and nothing could be 
further from our wishes than the total extinction of such 
schools, for there will always be a considerable class for whose 
case they will be the best provision. 

The four great elements in the constitution of a school 
that claims in any way to be ‘public’ are the buildings, the 
other endowments, the internal customs and institutions, and 
the staff of masters. Of these the last is essentially unstable, 
for this reason among others, that a change of headmaster 
implies something very like a revolution in this department. 

The other three elements do, or may, give some hope of 
stability. Internal customs and institutions, however, with 
their complicated gradations, and acknowledged or half 
acknowledged rights, are not of rapid growth. They must be 
immemorial before they can be the foundation of anything 
further, and therefore they presuppose some stability. 

Endowments perpetuate the school, precisely because they 
give the public a right in it, and remove it from the number 
of private-adventure schools. The headmaster cannot ap- 
point himself, nor can he close the school. It may be killed 
to the ground in a bad season, but the property belonging to 
it will make it revive again sooner or later. 

Good school buildings have the same kind of effect. 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. H 
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There is the plant, more suitable for that particular form of 
business than for any other, and (to take the same example 
as before) it is very unlikely that the buildings of All Saints’, 
Bloxham, will lie vacant, or be diverted to another purpose, 
when their owner retires from the headship. 

A school may claim to be in some sense public, either (1) 
in virtue of some endowment, or of some public purpose for 
which it was founded, and which limits the power of the 
headmaster and governors to rule according to their unre- 
strained whims and fancies; or (2) because its principle is 
to admit all comers, or more correctly to reject no one on 
private grounds; or (3), in connexion with both the former, 
because it opens itself to public opinion and control ; or (4) 
because it has, as an essential part of itself, internal institu- 
tions and customs of self-government such as are found in 
what are known as the old public schools. 

When a public school is mentioned, the minds of those 
versed in educational matters in other than the elementary 
schools turn at once to the last of these four heads, and it is 
as to the fitness of this kind of thing for middle-class schools 
that doubts are felt if not expressed, but the same principle 
runs through all the four; and this principle is, that there is 
a check from within the school or from without, from the 
boys or from the general public, imposed upon the governors 
of the school for the time being. The government, though in 
form despotic, is exercised under very practical limitations. 
In a word, the private school exists for the sake of the master, 
but the master exists for the sake of the public school. 

An endowment will tend, as we have seen, to give stability 
to a school, to keep it alive, and to revive it when seemingly 
dead. It may happen that, thanks to the endowment, an 
ordinary school is ready to the hands of some exceptionally 
good master, and he is able, through his administration, to 
give it a name and a lasting place amongst the great schools 
of the country. Thus it was with Rugby, under Dr. Arnold: 
thus it is, we hope, with Uppingham, thanks to Dr. Thring. 


‘ But in this bad world below 
Noblest things find vilest using ;’ 


and it has happened sometimes that the endowments which 
should have given a public character to a school, and in- 
creased its efficiency, have been a cause of narrowness, weak- 


ness, or inactivity, and have actually lowered the educational 
standard of the neighbourhood. 


Let us look at a few examples from the Blue Book be- 
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fore us. eeu first as to ieee either inefficient for 
good, or actually efficient for evil :— 


‘At Tottenham,’ Mr, Fearon says, “An extremely bad elementary 
education is given to 42 sons of labourers, at a cost, entirely from 
endowment, of about 3/. 15s. per head per annum, or more than 
twice the cost of the best elementary education under Government 
inspection.”’ ‘ At Edmonton Mr. Fearon found a similar education to 
be given (when he visited it) to about 70 boys, at a cost of about 
5 guineas each. A Church of England school close by, which is in- 
spected, had as good an average attendance, and the annual grant 
was only 27/. gs. 2d. for all.’ ‘At Horsham there is an increasing en- 
dowment of 540/. a year, good school buildings, two good houses, 
and two masters, who bear a high reputation in the town. There are 
80 boys who pay nothing, not even for slates, are not allowed to re- 
main after 14 years of age, and are admitted on an examination, the 
stringency of which may be estimated from the fact that the majority 
of newcomers spell simple words with the utmost difficulty. The 
education is no better than in a respectable National School, ex- 
cepting that “ornamental penmanship” is much and successfully 
practised.’ ‘Mr. Green says, “ The effect of free admission I always 
found to be so to lower the general character of the school as to de- 
prive promising boys of the humbler class of any real benefit they 
might gain by entering it. It leads to the invasion of the school by 
a mixed multitude of ‘boys too numerous to be absorbed in a higher 
element than their own, who get no good from it themselves which 
they might not get elsewhere, and prevent it doing good to others.” ’ 

‘Mr. Fitch says, “If there be two neighbouring towns of which 
the one has a free grammar sehool, and the other has not, the latter 
is always the better off for the means of instruction ; for it is sure to 
possess a school which stands or falls by its own merits. The former 
gets instruction which is not paid for, it is true, but which is worth 
nothing.”’ 

‘The grammar school endowments are wasted if they give no 
more than can be, without serious difficulty or undue pressure, ob- 
tained without them. They are worse than wasted if they tend to 
keep out better instruction, better superintendence, and a healthier 
sense of a parent’s duty towards his children, and of a rich man’s 
duty to his poorer neighbours and dependents.’ ? 


The special reference in the last words will explain itself 
to any one who has looked at the selection of cases quoted 
in the Report, in which invidious distinctions are drawn be- 
tween the foundationers and others. We add two out of 
many specimens of these :— 


1 It must be remembered that these quotations refer to a state of 
things of more than ten years ago, and justify no conclusions with regard 
to the present condition of these schools. 

2 Vol. i. pp. 150, 151. 
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‘At Alton, the small playground is divided “by an imaginary 
line between the boarders and free boys, and a penalty imposed on 
transgressors.”’ ‘At Guildford, the 1o foundationers, though very 
well taught, and standing well in the school, and carrying off in 1864 
6 out of 14 class prizes, yet were excluded from the school play- 
ground, which was used only by the masters’ 90 boarders.’ ‘ At 
Easingwold “the two sets are divided bya partition breast high ; 
the master’s desk was in an elevated position, and enabled him to 
give some of the lessons to both classes of scholars together.” 
Easingwold, indeed, seems to have been a strange school, for we 
hear that there “the foundationers are obliged to learn the Church 
Catechism and attend the services of the Church; the paying scholars 
are exempt from both.” ! 


The valuable scholarships at Balliol attached to Tiverton 
School threatened to cause the intellectual starvation of the 
school by leading the local authorities into refusing per- 
mission to the headmaster to enlarge the area of competition 
by securing boarders. 

When we find that a poor educational endowment fails to 
secure a good grammar school, while it effectually prevents 
the National school from being really efficient, and that at 
half-a-dozen places distinctions of class are maintained be- 
tween the foundationers and the other scholars, which effec- 
tually prevent the growth of anything like a really public 
school spirit, it is plain that endowments alone do not make 
a public school, but only supply the conditions under which, 
under favourable circumstances, one may grow up. 

Our second test, freedom of admission, though rather 
negative, has a more direct bearing on the public character 
of the school. For nothing is more contrary to the spirit of 
a public school than exclusiveness or the public recognition 
of class differences. All schoolfellows are equal in the eyes 
of school law, just as all Englishmen are equal in the eyes of 
the law of their country. And as this is the case within the 
school, so in the relation of the school with the country, it is 
contrary to the idea of a public school to take into account 
the parentage of boys in the question of their admission. If 
boys are to be rejected it must be on some ground that will 
bear to be stated publicly. A chimney-sweep has a right to 
a seat in a first class railway carriage, if he pays for it, be- 
cause the railways are public institutions, and just in the 
same way he has a right to send his son to Winchester Col- 
lege, if he likes to pay the charges; but if the chimney- 
sweep, or the lord, be drunk, the railway officials may exclude 


1 Vol. i. pp. 153, 154. 
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him from their carriages, and so may the public schoolmaster 
exclude the boy if he is not of good moral character. Two 
other grounds for exclusion are admissible: ill-health, and 
intellectual unfitness to take his place in the school. 

The public eye is upon a school sometimes because its 
magnitude and success have made it a matter of public 
interest ; and sometimes because the freedom of admission, 
and the trust funds of its endowment, give the public a dis- 
tinct right to a voice in its affairs. The free interchange of 
ideas between the school and the outer world is the only 
approach to an effective guarantee against the grossest in- 
ternal abuses. Any barrier in the way of free confidential 
communication at all times between a boy and his home is 
essentially and utterly bad. 

It may seem to most of our readers superfluous and 
absurd to say that a boy ought in every case to be allowed to 
write what and how he likes to his parents, without any inter- 
vention on the master’s part, and to advise in the strongest 
way that no boy should be sent to a school where this is not 
the case ; but the frequency of the anxious parental inquiry 
on the admission of a boy, ‘ How often may the boys write 
home?’ or, ‘I suppose the boys are allowed to write home 
sometimes,’ or ‘Does anyone look over the boys’ letters?’ 
or ‘Please see that he writes his letters neatly,’ with sus- 
picions that the correspondence has been tampered with, 
show how prevalent such interference must be even now. 

We do not deny that inconveniences arise from this free- 
dom of correspondence, particularly in middle-class schools. 
The parents in that class are far less familiar with the pecu- 
liarities of public school life which result from traditional 
experience, but of which the grounds are not obvious; they 
are far more disposed to interfere, and ask for exceptional 
treatment for their children ; they are far more disposed to 
resent corporal punishment as degrading, to mistrust the im- 
partiality of its administration, and to exaggerate the absurdly 
trifling bearing which the possibility of incurring such punish- 
ment from the authorities has upon a schoolboy’s happiness ; 
and to sum up all, they are more disposed to think that a 
regulation being ‘for the good of the school’ means that it 
is for the good of the master, not yet appreciating sufficiently 
that a public school is an organic body in which the good of 
all is the good of each. 

And while the freedom of correspondence from time to 
time involves the master in undeserved troubles with parents 
when they are ill-informed, it has a very direct effect in check- 
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ing extravagances by a sense of responsibility to the parents, 
and the friendly and confidential communications of parents 
often supply most important clues just where reserve is the 
natural and proper relation between boy and master. The 
stories which boys write home about their schools are often 
exaggerated and sometimes false, but if they were ever so 
bad it would still be a plain duty to leave them free. 

When we come to the question of customs and internal 
organisation we reach the core of the matter, for the virtue 
of public schools is that they produce the type of character 
which is known as the public school man. Instruction is 
often as good or better in a private school, or under a private 
tutor, but the ¢vazning is defective, or, at least, it is not all 
that the English parent desires for his children. And it is 
as preparing a fit place for these institutions to take root and 
grow to maturity, that endowments, buildings of such a 
character that associations will readily gather round them, 
the public eye, and the absence of arbitrary restrictions upon 
the freedom of admission, are of value. 

A considerable measure of self-government, through 
recognised gradations among the boys, the authority of a 
certain body of boys over their fellows for the maintenance of 
order and guidance of school life, with corresponding respon- 
sibilities and powers of punishment ; the charge perhaps of 
a school library, and probably of the playground and games, 
with the funds thereto belonging ; the maintenance it may 
be of a periodical, a debating society, a Shakespeare reading 
club, a natural history society with its records and collections ; 
compulsory games, perhaps, valued by the masters as securing 
some fresh air and exercise just to those who otherwise would 
not take it, by the boys for the prowess of the school in those 
out-of-door attainments in which schools compete with one 
another, and by both alike for the discouragement of that 
lowest and most selfish type of schoolboy known as the 
‘loafer ;’ the existence of a body of traditionary custom too 
strong alike for boy and master, which limits their caprice 
by precedents, gives mutual confidence, and prevents ex fost 
facto legislation, a mode of government in which the master 
relies upon the honour of the boy, and that honour rises to 
meet his confidence ; and last, not least, union in chapel as 
well as in school and playground :—these institutions and 
such as these, which cannot be had in their fullness without 
large numbers and proved stability, go to make up the public 
school, to develop an esprit de corps not very wide perhaps, 
but wider and less selfish than could otherwise be attained in 
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the same intensity ; a joyous sense of fellowship reared up in 
two or three years, yet lasting the whole lifetime, and capable 
of constant renewal by a return to the old haunts and old 
associations ; a practical capacity for grappling with and even 
enjoying difficulties, for getting on comfortably with fellow- 
men, for turning talents to good account in the world, and 
for bearing responsibility ; and, lastly, a sphere in which to 
make first experiments and first blunders, and to burn our 
fingers over them without jeopardising our lifelong prospects. 
In honour, experience, and the spirit of fellowship, lies the 
chief merit of the public school, and the close correspondence 
between the little world of school and the greater world which 
succeeds to it doubles the value of this kind of preparation. 
The average man goes forth from such a training with self- 
respect and self-dependence, able to take his place and hold 
his own, neither excusing his silence when he ought to come 
forward by the idea that he is a nobody and without respon- 
sibility, nor prone to think himself the leader of the world 
and to speak first on every subject. 

It is often objected to public schools that they are wanting 
in good order, such as is found in the National schools. Every 
thing must have its proper place, and it is no disparagement 
to any elementary school to say that, in such public schools 
as we have been considering, imperfect order maintained 
through the boys is far better than perfect order enforced by 
the masters. For, leaving out of account the importance of 
the training in positions of authority to those boys who exer- 
cise the authority, how can anything short of a complete 
system of espionage within the school, subversive of all 
honour, secure anything like the appearance even of perfect 
order in a boarding school; and yet even this will fail to 
reach effectively the deeper moral evils, the cunning forms of 
petty tyranny, the foul language in private talk, and number- 
less discreditable little deceits. Prefects can keep in check 
other and more apparent evils, which may be reached by 
ushers too, but they can also, in some degree by direct means, 
and still more by supporting an honourable tone in regard to 
them, put things perpetually at a disadvantage among their 
schoolfellows which no usher could touch. 

To come, then, to the practical question. Is what we 
understand by the public school system applicable to the 
boys of the middle classes or not ? 

Our answer is that it is not only applicable, but in the 
highest degree desirable for them, more so, in fact, than for 
the class above them ; and this we are prepared to establish, 
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(1) on @ priori grounds, (2) on the experience of the school- 
masters who have tried the experiment, (3) on the practical 
judgment of parents themselves. We do not quote the 
opinion of the pupils themselves as:a separate argument, 
since boys are so certain to believe in the system, if it only 
be tolerable, under which they are brought up :—their pride, 
their inexperience, and their generosity, all work so strongly 
in that direction, that it would not be fair to rank the intense 
conviction of almost all who have been educated at public 
schools along with the foregoing. 

1. The public school system should be specially suitable for 
the middle classes. Genius is not so rare in the highest class 
as in those below, and men of means and position can afford to 
be eccentric, and can screen themselves from some of the dis- 
comforts that attend on eccentricity, but in the middle classes 
every one must plunge into the battle of life, every one must, 
in the earlier years of a commercial, or even a professional 
career, be an instrument such as employers will be able to 
use ; if he is peculiar, however brilliant in some lines, he will 
not serve the purpose and will be thrown aside ; and so in 
these ranks everyone must be so bred up that he can bear to 
be hustled, and trudge along in his appointed groove, and can 
turn opportunities to account. Even those who are intel- 
lectually so dull that their school learning is an utter failure 
will often pass usefully and creditably through life, without 
the world discovering their dulness, because public school life 
has taught them to keep in their proper place, and at the 
same time to ‘shove along.’ We do not doubt that others 
also could recall cases in which eighteen months or two years 
of public school life have been simply invaluable to boys 
whose intellectual progress during that time was trifling. But 
in such cases two years are quite enough. 

2. Again, experience confirms our anticipations that as 
honour, generosity, and other brilliant qualities are charac- 
teristic of the scions of rank and blood, so prudence, resolu- 
tion, and steadiness of purpose are the natural virtues 
conspicuous in boys of the middle classes. If it is touching 
to see the dull boy in the high school labouring beyond what 
is necessary in the one thing which he can do well by pains, 
out of pure gratitude for kindly forbearance, it is hardly less 
satisfactory in a middle school to see such a boy resolutely 
plodding on through blunder after blunder, because ‘he will 
not be such a fool’ as to waste his opportunities. Nor are 
these qualities likely to be impaired in public school life ; but 
if, as we have seen, it is the special work of a public school to 
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govern by honour, and develop esprit de corps and generosity 
and mutual support, then, supposing such boys capable of 
being trusted at all in the matter of self-government, they 
above all ought to profit by such a system. 

Nor ought we to forget that the middle classes are exactly 
those which require that kind of training, which will enable 
them to grapple with men and things by their force of cha- 
racter. In the highest rank the struggle is most keen, but it 
is mainly intellectual. Literature and oratory are its great 
engines. The combatants either do not meet in person at 
all, or meet under the restraint of the strictest decorum. 
The poorest, on the other hand, starting with the smallest 
modicum of education, have to give their mind to earning 
their daily bread, and can only do this by dealing with their 
work in the accepted way. But the middle classes will, in 
many cases, have, sooner or later, to guide and manage their 
workmen, to adapt their products to the changes in the public 
taste, or to battle with nature in the colonies. They must be 
able to command and to obey, to see where they can carry 
their own views, and where they had better at once give in to 
the views of others, to enjoy effort of body and of mind. 
The school which affords them a sphere for practising 
exactly these qualities is surely just the one which meets 
the chief needs in the future life of a member of our middle 
classes ; which will put into his hands exactly what he needs 
for association with and direction of men on the farm or in 
the warehouse or factory, or for adapting himself to the new 
circumstances of colonial life on the sheep run, in the back- 
woods or the plantation ; in experimenting how he can get 
most profit out of his holding of virgin soil in Australia, in 
taming wild cattle on the Falkland Islands, or acting as 
manager and paymaster to troops of coolies in Demerara. 

A sound and powerful middle class is the strength of a 
people. Its loss was the ruin of Rome, its absence is the bar 
to progress in Russia, its physical vigour won the English 
victories of Crecy and Agincourt, its intellectual and moral 
force placed our constitutional government on a firm basis in 
the seventeenth century. And though there ought to be free 
opportunity of interchange between the classes, yet it would 
be most melancholy and dangerous that such changes should 
be sudden or general, as would soon happen if the large 
tradesman were not generally superior in social and political 
aptitude to his artisan, the farmer to his labourer, in short, the 
capitalist to those whom he employs. To secure this, the 
middle classes must be superior to those below them, not 
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necessarily in book knowledge, though this is desirable, but 
in cultivation, in vigour and versatility, in honour and tone 
of character, in those things precisely which it is the merit 
of public school institutions to bring out. 

If, then, it must be acknowledged that public school 
education would in theory be desirable for the boys of our 
middle classes, we must next ask whether, where the experi- 
ment has been tried, it has been found to work well. From 
some personal acquaintance with schools of different grades, 
we have no hesitation in saying that we consider the system 
of internal self-government highly desirable for the highest 
school, but actually necessary to the wellbeing of those a 
grade below. Natural generosity and chivalrous feeling, and 
the more complete, spacious, and: subdivided accommodation 
which money can purchase may be made to combine for the 
protection, in some measure, of the weak from tyranny, and 
the innocent from temptation, in the highest schools; but as 
natural delicacy of feeling diminishes and expansion becomes 
less possible, publicity must be their defence instead of 
isolation; and publicity, without constituted authority to 
secure obedience to rule, and a traditional bias of public 
opinion, is intolerable among boys. 

It may be well to enter into this a little more at length, 
as it has an important bearing on our general subject. The 
freedom of criticism among schoolfellows in the form of 
‘chaff’ is unbounded, and pretty nearly remorseless, Malice 
is almost entirely absent, and therefore, whatever is funny is 
lawful, and probably popular, though the turn of the boy who 
invents the fun at the cost of his neighbours will from time 
to time come round, and he will ‘catch it’ in one way or 
another. Still the fun that he has set going lives, and half 
the nicknames, freely used to, as well as of, the victims, are 
expressive of their personal peculiarities. A small selection 
of such names from the circle of our own acquaintance may 
be interesting, and if any one should recognise himself it is to 
be hoped that he will forgive the liberty taken with him, as 
he would have done in earlier days. Thus we can remember 
a parrot, a frog, a cow, a rat, ferret, mule, slug, badger, beetle, 
besides several bunnies, owls, and dormice, a couple of 
cherubs, and several puddings and babies, Venus, nigger, full 
moon, muddlebrain, molly, piggy, sleepy, copper, carrots, &c. 

Mothers sometimes shrink from this chaff as cruel, and 
no doubt it comes as a cold showerbath to the boy fresh from 
the tenderness of home ; but the shock is very quickly over, 
and the constitution is permanently strengthened. We do 
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not find in those who have been at public schools the quick- 
ness to imagine an affront or an unpleasant allusion, or the 
uneasy consciousness of personal defects, and that people 
may be thinking of them, or that bar to the freedom of give 
and take in conversation which is so painfully common where 
men have not learnt at school to laugh and be laughed at for 
sheer fun without any arriére pensée. 

But school morality and honour draw some lines even in 
verbal chaff. The boy is a ‘blackguard’ who makes too free 
in chaff with his schoolfellow’s home, or blackens his character 
without good reason. No masters can reach these abuses 
of liberty of speech except through tale-telling—a still worse 
evil; and thus in small and temporary schools they with 
their attendant miseries will have free play, but in a public 
school the direct discouragement from the prefects, and still 
more the steady weight of public opinion, and jealousy for 
the character of the school, maintains a wholesome check. 

Again, horseplay and other forms of practical joking have 
a large field at school. We have more to say against and 
less to say for these things; still it must be acknowledged 
that by far the greater part of this too has its origin in high- 
spirits and love of fun, and to the practical joker at school 
half the fun consists in being kept on the guz vive against 
retaliation. It is when the practical joke is continued or 
repeated, though the victim is known to dislike it and dare 
not retaliate, that fun degenerates into bullying. Here again 
the prefect steps in, cordially supported by public opinion, 
to keep things within bounds. He does not step in too soon, 
but the chance of his interference is a powerful preventive, 
while a master in such cases very rarely knows of the mis- 
chief unless it is very bad, or he hears of it from the boy’s 
home ; for the brave will not, and the timid dare not, invoke 
his protection. Nor can he wish this to be otherwise. 

Prefects, like other human beings, are far from perfect in 
temper, in wisdom, or even in justice, but they govern by 
authority under a code of rules on one side and the pressure 
of school opinion and usage on the other, and if their action 
is not regular or justified by the circumstances they cannot 
reckon on support. Hence their government is in the main 
uniform, and such as will bear the light. Things must be 
bad where school-life becomes a burden to a boy while he is 
within the prefect’s ken. It is where little and irresponsible 
boys are cooped up together out of sight of the prefect that 
real bullying is to be feared. The genuine bully does not 
use violence and make his victim cry out (such things spring 
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from hot temper, they pass off and can readily be borne and 
forgiven), but out of sight of authority, by petty annoyances 
and cruelties, he keeps his victim silently writhing like a 
worm upon a hook. Hence come the occasional applications 
of prefects to masters to close a playroom belonging exclu- 
sively to little boys, because they know that in those places, 
where accident is not likely to take them at chance times 
there is a free field for bullying. 

Now, a bully is usually dull in his wits and in his 
sensibilities, and such are more common in the middle than 
in the higher classes ; moreover, he seeks for small, or at least 
for safe victims, and as boys leave the middle-class schools 
earlier than those for the higher classes, so boys come to 
them younger and less capable of defending themselves ; 
nor is there on an average the same measure of quickness 
of temper and generous readiness of instantaneous mutual 
support which is found in aristocratic blood. Hence there is 
the more need for an organisation within the school which 
will make and maintain a healthy tone in regard to these 
things. Prefectorial tyranny may at times be galling, but it 
is a trifle to that which goes hand in hand with anarchy ; nor 
are the occasional punishments inflicted by prefects for bully- 
ing any measure of the indirect protection afforded through 
them to all the weaker boys. 

It will be seen, then, that from this point of view the 
institutions characteristic of the old public schools are 
eminently useful in schools for the middle classes. 

And this experience, we believe, would be endorsed by 
all the masters of the great boarding schools for the middle 
classes that have recently sprung into vigorous and organised 
life, such as those at Cranleigh, Framlingham, Bedford, Trent, 
West Buckland, and the Dorset county school, besides the 
schools on Canon Woodard’s foundations at Hurstpierpoint, 
Ardingly, and Denstone, though on the degree of authority 
to be entrusted to the prefects they might widely differ. 

Of the principles on which Canon Woodard’s schools were 
founded, and the growth of these schools, a short and interest- 
ing account will be found in the pamphlet of seventy pages 
which stands third at the head of this article. The paper is 
by the person best qualified to write on the subject, and it 
indicates the chief modifications in the original scheme which 
twenty-five years’ experience has proved to be necessary. 

Nor is it less true that complete publicity, with a system of 
self-government, is the best security that can be obtained for 
general health and morals. Where costliness is not of con- 
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sequence, a good cubicle or even a private room may be 
provided for each boy, and as every Englishman’s house is 
his castle, so if he likes each boy may have a safe retreat in 
his own den. But in middle-class schools, where cheapness 
is a great object, the unproductive plant of the school would 
be greatly increased by the partitions and other fittings 
necessary to carry out this system, and they would be all 
subject to wear and tear; the space required per boy would 
be considerably greater, and even if this were granted, light, 
cleanliness, and ventilation are far more difficult to ensure 
than in a system of open dormitories. Hence a system of 
privacy adds materially to that part of the school charges 
which corresponds to rent. But where isolation is impossible 
the opinion and the eye of the school is the best safeguard ; 
if not in all cases the best of all. The usual form of dormitory 
in middle-class public schools is a long room without par- 
titions, with from twenty to fifty beds ranged side by side 
with their heads against the wall, and spaces down the 
middle of the room and between the beds. The washing 
apparatus is either in a separate lavatory, which has the 
advantage of keeping the risk of damp out of the dormi- 
tory, or, if for the greater convenience of the boys it is in 
the dormitory, it is not by each bedside, which would be 
costly, but put together in some part of the room. 

With this complete publicity for every word and act, 
with boys of all ages grouped together at haphazard (unless, 
indeed, the very young ones can be placed entirely under a 
woman’s charge), with numbers in each dormitory sufficient 
to allow of one or more prefects being appointed to the 
charge, who can be reasonably held responsible for all that 
passes in the open room, things are bad indeed if there is 
not some very perceptible degree of restraint upon words and 
acts of bad and reckless boys. And certainly, unless rumour 
is very unjust, the public school boy is very much better on 
an average, alike in tone, in language, and in life, than his 
equal in age and position from the office or the shop, the 
dissecting-room or the crammer’s classes, from anywhere in 
fact, unless it be a good and watchful home. It is quite 
possible—far more so than many would allow—for a boy to 
pass, not in innocence merely, but in ignorance of evil through 
the full length of schoolboy years in a public school. Doubt- 
less the cases in which this happens with home-bred boys, 
particularly in the higher ranks, are proportionately more 
numerous, but we must set against this the unquestionable 
fact that the athletics and the regular sports of a public 
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school life tell physically against the undue development of 
the passions, that its merry and constant fellowship, its 
engrossing occupations, its varied lawful interests and pursuits, 
are of the highest moral value in this regard; while at the 
worst, supposing that there is the knowledge of evil and the 
will to sin, the publicity of life increases the danger incurred 
by giving way; and we believe that the medical profession 
would bear out the statement that the sad cases of lifelong 
injury to health, begun perhaps in ignorance and continued 
without warning or discovery through boyhood till they are 
past cure, are incomparably more frequent in homes, and in 
small schools where public opinion has no settled influence, 
than in the greater boarding schools. We have met with 
vigorous young men who have passed through a successful 
public school career with a childish ignorance of evil; we 
have met again and again with cases of boys of notoriously 
indifferent character, whose manifest ignorance of the worst 
forms of evil proved that such ignorance was general in the 
school ; and, on the other side, we have met with well-disposed 
boys, bred carefully at home till late in boyhood, who on 
coming to school have been shocked at the ignorant and 
playful use of words of which they, and not their school-bred 
playmates, knew the meaning. 

Until some physiological instruction forms a regular part of 
the English educational course, as it does already ‘of the Ger- 
man, it will be safer to rely upon the protection and restraint 
of publicity, and on the regular and energetic life of school, 
as preventing or certainly limiting the mischief, than to the 
possibility that under the sheltering roof of home a boy’s 
curiosity and imagination never will be awakened, by a chance 
companion, to brood on dangerous subjects, without check 
from any human eye or from the knowledge of consequences. 

Facts like these ought to be taken into account by those 
who are dissatisfied with the encouragement of athleticism 
by schoolmasters. There is often too much reason for pre- 
ferring the playground to the picturesque but lonely lane, 
the game of cricket to the botanical stroll, the risk of foot- 
ball accident to the risk of a book over the study fire. Boys 
are good creatures, better perhaps than men, but they are 
exactly at the age at which the possibilities of good and evil 
are to be converted into facts, and it is worth a great sacrifice 
in other ways that their thoughts and energies should at this 
time take a healthy external direction, combined with self- 
control and respect for order, such as the public school system 
tends to give. 
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3. There is clearly nothing in all this which is not at 
least as appropriate to the middle classes as to the highest 
society in the country, and masters find, in fact, that they 
can work their schools successfully on the principle of honour, 
self-government, and publicity. Canon Woodard was, we 
believe, the first to make the experiment with the school at 
Hurstpierpoint; but it has already been largely followed. 
How acceptable it is to the parents may be judged from the 
large and increasing number of such schools and their pupils, 
even at the time when new schemes are giving new life and 
usefulness to the old endowed schools of the second grade. 

We have hitherto spoken only of public boarding schools, 
not from any wish to exalt them above day schools, but 
because the moral and disciplinary questions belong to them 
alone. As almost exactly the same is the case with the 
religious question, this is the place for the few words we have 
to say on it. 

A boarding school which provides only secular instruction 
is absolutely and utterly bad ; nor is it much better if it pares 
down all its teaching to a featureless minimum which can 
offend nobody, or if, while feeding one group of its pupils, it 
consents to receive others whose souls it does not feed. It is 
necessary, too, that all should come under the same religious 
teaching, if their attention is not to be drawn constantly to 
their divergences, and a great risk incurred of a polemical 
tone creeping into the religious instruction. 

And whilst the objections to a boarding school which is 
not denominational are thus paramount, no argument can be 
maintained for the introduction of a ‘conscience clause.’ For 
if a parent can afford the considerable terminal payments of 
a boarding school, he has his choice of all the schools of the 
country. There is no excuse for his first selecting a school, 
and then demanding that it should change its programme to 
suit him, when he might have first ascertained the programme 
of several schools and then selected the one which he found 
appropriate. 

If it is contended that distance is still an important 
matter, because of the expense of travelling, we answer that 
4s. 2d. will take a little boy, and 8s. 4a. an older one, 
100 miles on any railway in the kingdom, and that much 
larger sums to be spent in travelling appear to have very 
little influence on the choice of schools, even cheap ones. 
Even the so-called county schools, though they admit boys 
from their own county at lower rates, happily draw their 
pupils, not merely from all the counties of England, but from 
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every part of the British Empire. Parents who send their 
children away from home for education wisely wish to send 
them quite away, and a connexion with a place by means of 
friends or old pupils settled there is a far more important 
matter than local neighbourhood ; though in one or two of 
the county schools the connexion is as yet mainly local. It 
would be unfortunate if this came to be otherwise ; for, as 
any practical schoolmaster will bear witness, the mixing of 
boys from different ranks, occupations, and districts is dis- 
tinctly beneficial to all, and is one of the advantages of a 
boarding over a day school. 

It may indeed be said that it is difficult for the many sects 
of Nonconformists to find public boarding schools to meet 
their needs. In some cases the sects are so small that they 
could not fill a secondary school, and we have yet to be con- 
vinced that there exists that unwillingness to entrust their 
children to the Church’s teaching which some people imagine 
on the part of Dissenters. Look at our great country schools 
which draw their pupils from a class largely composed of 
Dissenters, and ill provided with schools. Dissenting parents 
send their children freely to them, except where they prefer 
day schools—not Jews, indeed, nor Roman Catholics, but all 
other types—nor do they even express a wish for any exemp- 
tions from religious teaching, from chapel services, from 
baptism when the boys come unbaptized, or from confirma- 
tion, And yet, while the great new or revived day schools 
for the middle classes, as the Whitgift School at Croydon, 
and now the City of London Middle Class School with its 
1,200 pupils, are under lay head-masters, of all the large new 
boarding schools mentioned in this article, the Bedford County 
School is the ov#/y one which is not under a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Surely in this we find a recognition that 
the Orders in the Church of England are the best guarantee 
that can be had for the life and character of a man, that on 
all sides, when it comes not to public declamation, but to 
the cheice of some one to whom their own children’s training 
is to be entrusted, parents do look upon the work of the 
master of a boarding school as before all things a cure of 
souls, and that they are far more careful to have their sons 
boldly and thoroughly taught in Christian truth than to insist 
on their private views being consulted. In fact, parents will 
say to the master, ‘/ am of such and such a profession, but 
take charge of the religious teaching of my son. I do not 
wish him to be treated exceptionally ; when he is old enough 
he must choose for himself.’ 
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Now, all this is very encouraging, for it points, not merely 
to the necessity for a distinctly religious foundation for a 
public boarding school, but also to the fact that its desirable- 
ness is recognised by the parents in the classes with which 
this article is concerned, even though we might not always 
have expected it ; and we can discern the same general con- 
clusion behind the cautious language of the Report before us. 


‘The rights of the parent rest upon the principle that in the last 
resort he must be responsible for the religious instruction of his own 
child. In order to recognise the responsibility to the full every 
parent whose boy is attending school! as a day scholar ought to 
have a right to withdraw him from any part of the teaching, to which 
he conscientiously objects, without giving further reason than his 
wish to doso.’ ‘ Boarders stand on quite a different footing. In deal- 
ing with a day scholar the master avowedly undertakes only a part, 
perhaps hardly the larger part, of his education ; in dealing with a 
boarder in his own house he is entrusted with the whole. It seems 
unreasonable to require that a master shall receive a boy into his 
house ; shall be responsible for his moral training ; shall be respon- 
sible for what, if possibly less important to the boy himself, is still 
more important to the school as a whole, the influence which he 
exercises over the others ; and yet shall not be free to use the means 
which he would naturally employ for his education.’ ‘ As the parent 
would have the power of sending the boy to some other boarding 
school, where the master’s views more nearly agreed with his own, 
it cannot be said that any real grievance would remain.’ 

‘Subject to these regulations there seems good reason to retain 
the long established practice of including religious instruction in the 
work of schools. And, indeed, there can be no doubt that to include 
the duty of giving religious instruction in the schoolmaster’s work 
adds greatly to the dignity of his office, and to his own sense of 
responsibility, gives a higher tone and character to the whole of the 
school life, and presents education both to parents and to boys in its 
only true light.’ ? 


It is time, therefore, that Churchmen should have the 
courage of their convictions, for experience tends to show 
that it is our neglect rather than our doctrines which has 
thrown off, and is still holding in dissent, a large portion of 
the middle classes. May we not infer that if we will at once 
offer them the best education which their means can buy, 
freely and openly, with that publicity and those other guaran- 
tees for manliness, honour and efficiency which are charac- 
teristic of public schools, a large proportion of them will be 
quite ready to entrust their sons to our teaching, and quite 


1 The Report is of course only speaking of endowed or public schools. 
2 Vol. i. pp. 42, 43. 
VOL, IX.—NO. XVII. I 
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content that they should come back into the fold of the 
Church. 

It remains to speak of the charges to be made and the 
instruction to be given in Middle-Class Schools. And here 
we must define more precisely what is meant by a middle- 
class school. 

There are three different grounds on which the definition 
may be based :— 

1. We may mean a school to which the commercial, trading, 
and farming classes send their sons, with of course the poorer 
professional men ; or 

2. We may mean a school designed for those who will be 
engaged in commerce, trade, farming, or the like ; or 

3. We may have no such definite thought of the parentage 
or destination of the pupils, but may mean simply a school 
at which the charges are intermediate between those of ele- 
mentary State-aided schools, and of the schools charging 
something of a fancy price for education. 

The first of these views we may dismiss. So far as it has 
any bearing on the education to be given it is involved in the 
others. There isa good deal to say for both the second and 
the third, and in fact the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
have made their reports and drawn out their plans very 
much on the idea that middle-class schools are those designed 
to prepare boys for a commercial life. Our own idea is that 
the question is mainly one of £¢ s. d@, the parents choosing 
the school for their children chiefly because their friends re- 
commend it, not as teaching this that and the other subject 
but as teaching well what it does teach, and at the price 
which they are prepared to pay. Practically the same schools 
will be middle-class schools under both views, but this dif- 
ference in the mode of looking at them will make no incon- 
siderable difference in their working. 

The Endowed Schools Commissioners have aimed at 
securing a number of schools permanently to the middle 
classes, and the measure on which they appear chiefly to 
rely for this is a strict limitation of the pupils’ age. In first- 
grade schools the boys may stay to eighteen or nineteen ; they 
must leave second-grade schools at seventeen. Concurrently 
with this rigid law they endeavour to link together the middle 
and upper class schools, by making Latin a principal subject 
of study in the one set as it is in the other. 

Now, we are not disposed to underrate the value of such a 
graduation of our educational system that there is no break 
in the scale between the lowest and the highest ; nor the im- 
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portance and difficulty of securing good public schools to the 
middle classes ; nor the usefulness of a thorough study of 
Latin as a means of mental training. Perhaps we ought to 
add that no more hopeful scheme than the one thus being 
put to the test occurs to us, and certainly it deserves a fair 
trial for a sufficiently long time, and on a sufficiently large 
scale. But we must confess, at the same time, grave doubts 
from the point of view of a practical schoolmaster as to the 
probability of success. 

It zs difficult to keep a good school in the possession of 
poor men. The kind of thing that has happened long ago 
at Winchester, and more recently at Marlborough, has hap- 
pened probably in many if not most of our famous first-grade 
schools at some period or other. Founded to give good edu- 
cation to poor men at a low rate, they economised in domestic 
arrangements, and were comparatively lavish in educational 
expenditure. Sooner or later it became apparent that they 
were giving the best education to be had in the country, and 
richer people, not generally from sordid motives, but for the 
sake of their children’s good, sent their sons in large numbers 
to these cheap schools. Then came an irresistible demand 
for more comfortable and healthy arrangements, for a more 
generous diet, better style in the attendance, and more tidi- 
ness about the place, and for less crowding. The demand is 
granted, and higher terms become necessary, and are willingly 
paid by the class that is now in chief possession of the school. 
The class for which it was established can no longer afford 
the expense, and the upper class becomes a more and more 
decided majority. Good writing gives way more and more 
to good scholarship, and after a second or a third rise in the 
terms the change is complete. The school for the poor classes 
has passed into the possession of the rich, the second-grade 
has become a first-grade school, and that by no one’s fault or 
wish, but simply through its own excellence. Through this 
gradual and virtual appropriation of all the best schools by 
the upper classes, the middle classes have been left almost 
entirely without assistance from past religious benefactors in 
the education of their children, and we probably owe to this 
more than to any other single cause, the great hold of dissent 
on the middle classes. The rich have been educated on 
Church endowments under the charge of clergymen, and the 
poor by the subscriptions of churchmen to the parish schools, 
but the intermediate classes have been left to shift for them- 
selves. 

How is this difficulty to be met? It results directly from 
12 
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the English system of independent enterprise, which allows 
each school to shift as suits itself. The obvious answer would 
be, enforce a fixed maximum charge for school dues. And 
this, subject to some modifications, is no doubt the right 
answer. But in view of the recent rise in the price of food, 
and the excitement of the educational market, it is impossible 
to fix a stringent limit without great risk to the future of a 
school. If a revision of charges were not allowed more than 
once in twenty-five years (and who would dare to allow less 
liberty than this ?), yet one century could easily and almost 
imperceptibly transfer an educational establishment from one 
class of society to another ; and some of our educational en- 
dowments have already a history of five centuries. Hence, 
even when the endowment gives the public a right to legislate, 
it is difficult to look far forward in this matter. 

Two distinct methods of grappling with this difficulty are 
on their trial: one, that of requiring a pupil to leave the 
school at seventeen, by the Commissioners ; and the other, that 
of combining schools of different grades in one society, by 
Canon Woodard. We are disposed to think the latter 
better and more effective, though we doubt whether all that 
was hoped from it has been achieved. 

We doubt whether the method of the Commissioners 
will in the long run gain its object at all, or whether it is 
desirable that it should. Will masters allow their most pro- 
mising pupils to slip from them when they are willing to 
stay on at school? and ought they if they would? Is it not 
easy to retain these older boys as pupil teachers, and so 
secure them a few years more of education ? and, at the same 
time, will the education which they will get be what they 
want where the principle of the place is that everything is 
organised for boys under seventeen? We think this strict 
limit of age more likely to prevent the rise of promising 
scholars to the higher walks of life than to secure good edu- 
cational establishments in perpetuity to the middle classes. 

Canon Woodard’s plan in this respect is more promising. 
While leaving each school to give the best education it can on 
the terms charged, it says to the parent of a boy at Ardingly, 
who wants more for his son than can be done for fifteen 
guineas a year, ‘You can purchase the education or the com- 
forts that you want, on the same system and under the same 
government at Hurstpierpoint. Send your son there; but 
do not try to deprive those poorer than yourself of the ad- 
vantages which this school offers, by urging us to what must 
raise our terms.’ A similar answer would, of course, be given 
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to the parent of a boy at Hurstpierpoint, who asked for ad- 
vantages which he could buy at Lancing without injuring 
others. Thus the existence of several grades as parts of one 
system leaves the working of each school free, while securing 
the interests of the poor against their richer brethren. It 
may be expected by some that the power of passing on a 
pupil from one school to another as he advances and shows 
promise will be urged as a special merit of such a system of 
graduated education. This was, we believe, a part of Canon 
Woodard’s design, and to some extent it has succeeded, but 
by no means to the extent that probably had been hoped. 
A certain number of pupils do go forward from Ardingly to 
Hurstpierpoint, or from Hurstpierpoint to Lancing, either by 
winning scholarships or by proving themselves worthy of a 
higher style of education, to the satisfaction of parents who 
can afford it, or simply by an improvement in the parents’ 
circumstances. 

Almost al] such movements prosper. There are a few, 
happily very few, movements in the downward direction also 
between the schools. But on the whole, when a boy from the 
middle school reaches the University, it is not through the 
higher school, but direct. Indeed, if a boy has not changed 
his school by the time he is fifteen, he had better not change 
it at all. In changing he would fall under new men, and to 
some extent new methods ; but above all, the proportions in 
which different subjects are taught in schools of different 
grades differ widely. A boy shows unmistakeable signs of 
capacity for becoming a good scholar by the time he is four- 
teen. He is doing exceedingly well in Virgil and Cicero, but 
does not yet know his Greek alphabet. However, his friends 
resolve on sending him to the University, and wish therefore 
to send him to a first-grade school. But in what class is he 
to be placed? The boys in first-grade schools are classified 
by Greek and Latin jointly, and the boys who are with him 
in Latin are reading Greek plays. In fact, he had better stay 
where he is, get pushed on as best he can in Greek almost as 
a private pupil, and hope to win, as many have done before 
him, a scholarship which will reduce his expenses at the Uni- 
versity to something like what they were at the second-grade 
school.! 

Such things as have just been discussed may seem mere 


1 Cases are not rare in which, thanks to the scholarship system, : 
and the less expensive habits of Keble College and some of the Halls, 
the expense of University life to undergraduates does not exceed that of 
the second-grade school. 
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matters of detail that can be adjusted at will when the main 
points have been decided. But it is not quite so. For it must 
be remembered that not now only, but always, nothing is prac- 
ticable in middle-class schools, which cannot be done at a very 
moderate price. Hence a system which requires a large staff 
in proportion to the number of boys, or very high class 
teachers to make it effective, or an organisation which is not 
fairly simple, is not and never will be practicable. 

And this brings us to the choice of subjects to be taught. 

Three elements combine to determine this :— 

1. The judgment of the parent. 

2. The judgment of the professional educator. 

3. The funds available for the purpose. 

Let us begin with the last. 

Some subjects and some combinations of subjects are ex- 
pensive and others cheap in the educational market at present. 
For instance, in the high-class schools, Greek and Conic Sec- 
tions are on the whole cheaper to teach well than modern 
languages or mensuration ; for there must be a certain number 
of Oxford and Cambridge men on the staff, some of whom 
can, almost as a matter of course, teach Greek and pure 
mathematics, and it is easy to fill up their time profitably by 
adopting these subjects, while it is necessary to engage’men 
specially with a view to the other subjects just named. 

On the same general ground, an education which requires 
the services throughout its course of two University men of 
different stamp, two foreigners, and a certificated master, is 
likely to cost more than one in which a less complete staff 
is required, even though the latter should really be the higher 
of the two. On the whole, Latin being provided for, Greek 
would be cheap, but experimental chemistry will always be 
expensive. German, too, is an expensive subject. 

The headmaster of a school, being a University man, sets. 
a high value on the classical languages, and knows that as 
they are the things which he can teach best, their educational 
value in his hands will be proportionately greater than that of 
other subjects. He is aware also of the matters of relative ex- 
pense which we have been considering, and from these causes 
there is a strong inducement to him to follow the old routine, 
and arrange a school course consisting of the two classical 
languages, arithmetic, and a modicum of what are called 
English subjects. 

' Meanwhile the parent, in a very large number of cases, 
looks on education chiefly as a means towards getting on in 
life. He has not culture clearly before his mind as an object, 
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nor even the development of the powers, as distinct from the 
acquisition of ‘useful knowledge.’ Hence his taste is for 
marketable articles, drodstudien, as the Germans call them. 
He rejects Greek and dislikes Latin, unless it is required for 
admission to the line of life for which his son is designed. 
He prefers book-keeping to Algebra or Euclid.' 

The Commissioners adopt a middle view between parent 
and master. They acknowledge the necessity of carrying the 
parents, that is the people, heartily with them, arguing with 
much force from the experience of other countries :— 


‘In the first place it is, we think, hardly possible to question the 
proofs here given of the great value of parental and of popular sym- 
pathy. Even the most skilfully organised system, that of the French, 
seems to be weak where it fails to secure this sympathy, while a sys- 
tem with most imperfect organisation, like the Scotch, obtains, 
nevertheless, a remarkable success by the sheer force that it derives 
from this source. Prussia carries, and purposely carries, the people 
with her. Switzerland puts the administration of her schools into the 
most democratic form possible. In America, the control is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the people. We could not have a stronger 
confirmation of the rule with which we started, that, before all things, 
the wishes of the parents and of the people at large must be met.’? 


At the same time, the Commissioners adopt Latin as a 
leading subject in middle-class schools, a step for which they 
deserve our lasting gratitude ; for in doing so they effectually 
redeem middle-class education from mere vulgarity of style 
and motive, they insist on some measure of culture, and they 
greatly strengthen the hands of the professions in their de- 
mand for the same from those who wish for admission to 
their ranks. The main object of the Commissioners themselves 
in this rule would appear to be to have a link or stepping- 
stone between the studies of the elementary and those of the 
higher schools, that as the former aim at utility and the latter 
at culture, so the middle-class instruction should have some- 
thing from each side. We heartily approve their action in 
this, even if we doubt whether their reasons for it are not 
somewhat fanciful. 

With equal judgment they reject Greek from the regular 
course of school teaching, but allow it, for the sake of any 
one who may wish to go to the University, to be taught at an 


1 In a broad sense this is true, but it has been and is still in some 
degree the case, that parents, if convinced that their children are being 
taught well, are not very particular as to the subjects of their teaching. 
See Commissioners Report, vol. i. p. 19. 

* Vol. i. p. 76. 
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extra charge to those who desire it. In fact, the close study 
of one dead language, and that a very systematic one, is of 
great value as a mental gymnastic, even though it should not 
go beyond Grammar, Ovid, and Exercises; but to take a 
second language of the same kind but less exact is but to do 
the same thing twice over, and is almost absolutely waste of 
time, unless it goes far enough to put the Greek literature, or 
at least the Greek Testament, really at command. No one 
will deny the value of Greek to those who can and will search 
into its treasures, or deepen their understanding of Scripture 
through it, but a very small proportion of the boys in any 
middle-class school will ever reach this point. 

As regards the study of modern languages, it would be 
well if schoolmasters honestly admitted that its main purpose 
is, and should be, practical utility. Over and above pleasure- 
seekers and diplomatic employés, there are on the Continent 
hundreds of foreign correspondents or travellers for different 
bisiness houses, whilst many firms that have foreign con- 
nexions require the services of a clerk in the office or a man 
in the shop who can correspond or converse with their foreign 
customers, A fluent command of the language, with fair 
grammatical correctness, is the thing wanted, and rapid 
methods are as clearly right here as they would be wrong in 
the study of the rudiments of Latin. At the same time, no 
one is more hopelessly ungrammatical and incapable of writing 
French than the English boy who has heard it spoken often 
and has learnt to talk a little, but has never read it. 

Who, then, is to teach French in cheap schools? An 
Englishman, who is one of the regular staff of the school, or 
a Frenchman coming so many times a week? It would be a 
very rare piece of good fortune to get a Frenchman or even a 
German who would be in all respects a satisfactory member 
of the resident staff, taking his part in the general discipline, 
particularly as a very high salary cannot be offered. 

Foreigners naturally consider that the teaching of their 
language by Englishmen cannot be of much use. Let the 
following anecdote, for the truth of which we can vouch, 
speak for itself. In one of the first schools of the country, 
the French teaching was organised thus: Each group of 
about ninety boys was divided into three classes, according 
to the boys’ attainments in French. The class composed of 
the most advanced boys was put into the hands of the most 
highly recommended Frenchman that could be found in the 
neighbouring towns, on the ground that those who knew a 
good deal of the subject would be most ready to learn and 
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needed to be taught the delicacies of the language. The two 
lower classes were taught French by their ordinary masters. 
The Frenchman both set and looked over the examination 
papers at the end of the term, and his class was caught up 
and passed, according to his own marking, by a large propor- 
tion of both the lower forms. The result was practically the 
‘same term after term, and became quite a joke. 

What seems to be proved by this is, that with a view to 
such an acquaintance with French grammar, idiom, and lite- 
rature, as can be tested on paper, the ordinary master’s power 
of maintaining order and enforcing work more than makes 
up for the Frenchman’s superior knowledge of the language. 
A language can hardly be taught conversationally to a large 
class, and in teaching a small number conversationally, the 
native would no doubt be superior. But then the costliness 
of the teaching increases as the size of the class diminishes, 
and we are concerned with schools in which the fees are low. 

On the whole, more good will be done by an Englishman 
who is thoroughly master of some good grammar, can write 
French correctly, and read a French book with interest, and 
knows how to teach his pupils to do the same, than by the 
comical efforts of an ordinary French master to overcome the 
stolid resistance, or not less invincible shyness, of a schoolboy 
when called upon to frame foreign sentences and pronounce 
them in a foreign way. Really it would be best that a 
Frenchman should teach the masters, and the master should 
pass on the lesson to the boys; but until that comes into 
vogue, it will be best in most schools to attempt little more 
than the grammar, reading, and writing of French, or even 
German, leaving the talking to be learned, as it would be very 

quickly, when the time comes for going abroad. 

It will be desirable to watch very closely the middle-class 
schools in regard to efficiency, for this is what has been radi- 
cally defective hitherto. For the efficiency of the instruction 
given, we must yely first on the results of examinations by 
competent persons outside the schools, such as the University 
Local Examinations ; and secondly, upon some kind of se- 
‘curity yet to be invented for the competence of teachers. 

The efficiency of a school in regard to the general train- 
ing of its pupils can be estimated on the judgment of the 
pupils’ parents, and the general bearing and repute of past 
pupils themselves. In this respect the ‘old boys’ from any 
school are its widest and most trustworthy advertisement, 
and will pretty quickly make for it the character which it will 
bear for long years after in the outer world. 
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There is much to be said on many topics of considerable 
importance in connexion with middle-class education which 
have been scarcely, if at all, touched in the present article— 
the examination system for these schools, their connexion 
with the professions, the training of teachers, the engineer’s 
and carpenter’s shop, the chemical laboratory, and all that 
bears upon the extent to which technical instruction may and 
should be given in general schools, the best length and number 
of holidays, the relative value of games, gymnastics, and drill, 
the proper relation of home to school, in the case of day 
scholars :—these and many other subjects should be carefully 
discussed, now that the system of intermediate education is 
settling down ; but we cannot enter upon them now. 

And when the present idea that bodily labour is an un- 
suitable kind of employment for an educated man has been 
reduced to a palpable absurdity, by the enormous increase in 
the number of those capable of what have hitherto been re- 
garded as the only intellectual forms of industry, there will 
be a better chance of estimating rightly the exact nature of 
that ‘intermediate education’ which is adapted to the wants. 
of Englishmen. 

We cannot end better than by quoting the opinion of the 
Commissioners, that ‘on the whole, the conclusion seéms to 
be that for education of the second and third grades the in- 
habitants of towns must chiefly depend upon day schools.” 
Certainly this is so if the deficiency of middle-class schools, 
for the number who for age and pecuniary circumstances 
ought to be attending them, is to be made good in any 
reasonable time. The education in a day school may be in-. 
ferior to that of a good boarding school in many ways, but it 
is much cheaper to the parents, and the outlay of time and 
money required for providing it is trifling by comparison. 
Let us have the opportunity of sending our sons, if we have 
the means, to the free country air, the vigorous social life, 
and the systematic, all-pervading discipline of a public board- 
ing school ; but yet no town of 60,000 inhabitants ought to: 
be satisfied with its educational appliances, which has not on 
its outskirts a thoroughly efficient and well-supported day 
school of the second grade. 
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ArT. V—THE WORKS AND FAITH OF PHEIDIAS. 


The Age of Pericles: a History of the Politics and Arts of 
Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. By 
WILLIAM WATKISS LLOYD. (London, 1875.) 





THE title of this excellent book indicates an almost new 
step in the study of history, which we take to be of great 
value to writers and students alike. The author fully recog- 
nises the existence of the arts of Greece, not only because 
they furnish documentary evidence to the historian, but be- 
cause they influenced and expressed the mind and the life of 
the contemporary ages. This has been done not ineffectually 
for other periods, as in great measure by Milman’s Histories 
of the Early Church and of Latin Christianity, and it is now 
happily repeated in a sketch of the great time of the most 
artistic and poetic race in the world. And if the monuments 
of Greek art have been hitherto somewhat overlooked in our 
Universities, so that, in the midst of accurate teaching and 
research in history, due importance has not been given to 
artistic documents, Oxford and Cambridge may excuse them- 
selves by the example of their favourite historian. Had 
Thucydides said anything about the Parthenon, they would 
have got up the whole subject, and the progress of art in 
England would certainly have been greater. But the great 
historian’s mind, like our own, was excusably but entirely oc- 
cupied by politics; and he wrote his Pentecontaeteris, or 
history of the fifty years which intervened between the Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian wars,’ without any notice of the 
progress of the arts ; though the central work of the world in 
architecture and sculpture may be said to have been done 
before his eyes within that period. He marked it not: he 
only says that if no written records of history remained, the 
State of Athens might be taken to be of more importance 
than that of Sparta; and this has certainly taken place, in 
spite of the appearance of things in his time. But our old 
seats of learning may plead his oversight in mitigation of 
judgment on their own neglect. They have followed his 
example not wisely and too well. 

It has been rather cynically laid down by a member of the 
University of Cambridge, that the real work of the Universities, 


1 Schol. Thuc. i. 18, 97. 
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as it is practically carried on, consists less in educating, or 
doing anything for people’s minds, than in the scrupulously 
fair distribution of the endowments as prizes ; and we cannot 
quite deny it. The great central schools seem not to care 
enough about being centres, or to hold forth standards of at- 
tainment, or of correctness, to the country. Had they done 
this, they might have protected us from the somewhat Byzan- 
tine strictnesses of modern scholarship. We are lectured for 
calling Poseidon Neptune, and spelling Socrates with a c. 
Appalling purists call Corcyra Korkyra, and a trumpet a sal- 
pinx, as they have a perfect right to do. Let A®schylus be 
translated into Aischulos, and Psyche be for ever sounded 
Sukey, but it need not be made obligatory in our time, and 
our poor old barbarisms may be allowed. So it is, that a 
new scholarship is announced, of such refinement as never 
was known, exactly as the Comtists advertised a new morality 
far above any previous standard. This is allowable in a new 
persuasion, particularly when one considers that it will never 
be numerous enough to furnish any statistics to disprove its 
superiority. 

In this review we hope to follow our author’s orthography, 
and call gods and heroes by their old names. And as the 
feeling lately expressed by an enraged painter, that gentlemen 
and scholars have no business to criticise works of art, is rather 
prevalent in artistic cliques, where men see little in art be- 
yond their own dodges of technique, we may say that with all 
deference to professional architects and sculptors, this field is 
open to scholars; particularly to those who can draw the 
figure tolerably, and are fairly well up in the easier archi- 
tectural literature of the subject. Those who have read Mr. 
Penrose’s two letters from Athens! will understand what 
architectural study of the Parthenon really is; but he, we 
think, would not object to occasional expression of opinions 
on the sculpture by students of art and history. 

For, think what we will of these shattered relics, the 
question of the Greek view of the spiritual world and the 
human soul has to be fought over them, as over other great 
poems or creations of the Greek soul; and that question 
greatly affects the thought and hope of the present day. 
Such religion as the Athenian had, he expressed by his art. 
If he believed in an Unknown Zeus or Father of Nature, of 
gods and of men, these statues personify the attributes of that 
Zeus; the powers of nature first, then the unseen wisdom, 


1 Published for the Society of Dilettanti, 1848. 
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justice, and even perhaps mercy, behind the veil of nature. 
If he believed in Homeric mythology, that is to say, in a 
population of beings stronger than himself, and better, yet 
not best or mightiest, who lived in and throughout earth, sea, 
and clouds, and had elemental bodies, but could assume the 
material body, human or other, and so come in contact with 
him—then he thus represented them to himself. If he 
retained family or ‘gentile’ religion, these were gods and 
heroes, the ancient patrons of his house, and of the valiant who 
had served them best. And if he really believed nothing, 
then these things were to him idols pure and simple, and he 
knew they were nothing at all. Architecturally speaking, 
they are the decoration of two pediments, east and west, in 
the Athenian temple of the goddess of wisdom and valour, 
and of purity, moral and intellectual ; of airy thought in the 
mind, and the healthy breath of life for the body. 

A certain feeling of awe and interest, amounting to vene- 
ration, may be allowed to the Elgin fragments as we see 
them. Any undergraduate who visits them has before him 
autograph and holograph records by the right hand of Pheidias. 
It must certainly have passed all over these sculptures, though 
they may, of course, have been blocked out for him by pupils 
from his design or model.' A great fuss would rightly be 
made about any autograph of A%schylus, Sophocles, or Euri- 
pides ; and these too are documents of history. They once 
occupied the eastern and western pediments of the Parthenon 
of Athens. What is known of their arrangement, with others 
now lost, is derived from the drawings made in 1675 for the 
Marquis de Nointel, by an artist named Carrey.? Sketches 
of both are given in Professor Welcker’s paper in the Classical 
Museum, vol. ii. p. 367, and in Mr. Lucas’s Remarks on the 
Parthenon (London, 1845). The literature of the subject is 
summed up, with full references, in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, but those who will read Welcker, Lucas, and Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd’s second volume, will learn all about these works 
of art which can be known to students of history only. To 
know them one must draw them. And without affectation 
on this awkward point, we may appeal even to careful spec- 


1 We are compelled by want of space to refer the reader to Quatremére 
de Quincy’s Fupiter Olympien for much information on Greek material, 
modelling, and the whole subject of chryselephantine sculpture. 

2 Welcker’s illustration is derived from Stuart’s Antig. of Athens 
(Continuation, vol. iv. ch. 4), which contains an accurate copy.of Carrey’s 
drawing, further improved in the British Museum, vol. vi. pl. 20. Lucas’s 
model of the Parthenon in the Elgin Room should be studied with his 
work, 
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to look at the rising or sinking horses’ heads alone, or else at a 
single arm or limb. It is possible to see how the folds of the 
drapery depend on the heroic mould below, and how the 
mighty muscles suggest, by curve and texture, all the glow of 
athletic life, of strong circulation in the hard flesh, and fullness 
of health shown through the bathed and anointed skin. We 
think that a draughtsman will assert with confidence, and 
that, generally speaking, non-draughtsmen will have to 
accept as a fact, the special and unequalled /ife of these 
statues. It may be expressed, with reference to the Theseus 
and Ilyssus, that they are stronger down the spine than other 
male sculpture, and that there is an evident unity of muscular 
action in them from head to foot. In the group of the Fates 
(or Brightness, Dew, and All-dew), the charis or grace of 
pose and repose, the unity of rest passing into rhythmic action, 
all appears to us different from and superior to that of other 
female forms. It seems that in these forms we know what 
noble Greek women of high character were like, as Praxiteles 
afterwards gave the world assurance of the hetzra in all her 
varied characters. Lastly, there appears to have been a unity 
of action in all the figures in each pediment, certainly otherwise 
unexampled on such a scale, in which the figures radiate and 
unfold like petals from the central group, which adds greatly 
to the pervading sense of life, and helps to make this marble 
breathe and live beyond other marble. Mr. Lucas's model 
calls especial attention to this. It is at once recognised in the 
western pediment, where the V-shape or inverted triangle 
between Athené and Poseidon is its keynote. His restoration 
of the eastern sculpture does not ignore this rhythmic unity of 
action, as perhaps Cockerell’s, Gerhard’s, and others do—their 
work seems less in accord with the springing limbs and 
flowing draperies that remain. It looks rather perpendicular 
and sometimes crowded. All the old figures have perfect 
elbow-room, and are as free as if the marble pediments were 
the blue empyrean. 

The technical merits of these sculptures will hardly be 
disputed. At present there is real and practical reason for 
considering their religious or spiritual import. The question 
of their bearing on Greek religion concerns us greatly. Many, 
we trust, still hold the Christian faith implicitly. But it is an 
everyday necessity for those of us who are engaged in the 
vital controversies of the time, to give account of how we 
came by it, and by what temporal means it was handed down 
to us. At the first step we find that we owe the actual 
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written word, and a very large proportion of the traditional and 
patristic literature, to the language and the logic of Athens, 
‘as instrumental or sive gua non causes. The word of God is 
treasure given from these earthen vessels to us who are of 
other earth: and far from depreciating ourselves, we may, on 
the contrary, congratulate ourselves on certain resemblances 
to the keen and anxiously-enquiring spirits of earlier days. 
The Word, said Philo, is twofold,'! that which sets in order 
within, and that: which sets forth to others without. The one 
is reasoning, the other language. Our faith comes to us through 
this interpreter-race, who excelled so in word, inward and out- 
ward. We use their language, forms, and methods of thought 
every day. We reason with their syllogism ; we fall into and 
out of the fallacies they used, exposed, and analysed; we are 
guided in principle by the history of their glory and their 
shame ; their mental and moral philosophy still helps us to 
live in the spirit of the full revelation of God which is our 
privilege ; and, above all, the splendour of their great arts of 
poetry and sculpture has so commanded the spirits of all 
educated Christians and heathen, that all have agreed in 
profitable homage and fruitful admiration. Still, it has not 
been settled to what province of the soul this admiration be- 
longs. Is it dependent on voluptuous beauty? The higher 
Athenian sculpture possesses no beauty to which that title 
can be applied. Then what beauty is there to admire in the 
Elgin marbles? There is*a physical beauty which is sym- 
‘bolic of moral perfection, and was intended to be so. 

It has been shown by Winckelmann and others how closely 
these two arts of poetry in words and poetry by symbolism 
were connected, through the chorus and all the pomps of the 
Dionysiac theatre and Panathenaic processions, with their 
statuesque groupings and solemn ingress. Further, it is here 
again pointed out by Mr. Lloyd how an instinct for moral 
beauty grew up thus, to aid men’s moral sense, and was for a 
time effective, until, as men grew faithless to the great moral 
standard of life, beauty took the place of right, and conduct 
became a matter of esthetics. For one or two glorious 

1 Adyos mpopopixds Kat evdudberos. 

2 Age of Pericles, vol. ii. p. 192.—‘From the Homeric to the historic 
age, a constant succession of noble poets took it in turn to vary mythology 
with such freedom as to preclude its hardening into an authorised com- 
ment on ignorant idolatries. They constantly made it a vehicle for an 
advancing and purer theory of moral obligation. It became peculiarly 
characteristic of the Hellenic world to rely, in unhesitating faith, on the 


zsthetically beautiful for guidance into the essentially good and univer- 
sally true.’ 
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centuries, Athens and Greece considered beauty as a symbolic 
guide to something worthier even than itself ; but when men 
proceeded to make it the chief and only object, they found the 
Erinnyes and other assertors of right were in fact very ugly 
objects; and turned their backs on right in such an unat- 
tractive form. In a word, they pursued pleasure instead of 
beauty. 

Whatever Athenian faith or spirituality was in the Peri- 
clean age, it must have had relation to its temple sculpture. 
Now, was the motive of that sculpture esthetic, or religious, 
or practical? was its ideal a reality, was it done purely for 
art’s sake, or to beings who, in Athenian creed, could and 
would help Athens? If Pheidias, not knowing Zeus by open 
vision, clung to such knowledge as was given him, desiring 
more, his spiritual position was at least analogous to our own. 
If his works are allowed to be works of the unknown 
factor genius, we have to consider what genius is; and no 
Theist denies she is God’s gift to man. 

There are many excellent photographs which give a 
sufficiently good idea of the present appearance and com- 
manding site of the central building of classical architecture. 
Detailed measurements are scarcely necessary here; it is: 
enough to say that the Parthenon is a Doric temple.on the 
summit of the Acropolis at Athens, about 150 feet above the 
sea; that it is, as architects say, peripteral octostyle, ze. 
surrounded by columns, with eight of them at each end, and 
that it is 227 feet in length by 1o1 feet in breadth on its 
upper step. It is entirely of Pentelic marble, and 66 feet in 
height, including a stylobate or platform of four steps. There 
are forty-six outer columns, 35 feet high, 6 feet 2 inches 
diameter at base. Within the peristyle thus formed there 
are six minor columns in each front, forming a pronaos to 
the east and a posticus to the west. The house or cella 
within was divided into two unequal chambers; the Par- 
thenon or abode of the virgin-goddess to the east, and the 
opisthodomus (used as a public treasury) to the west. The 
first was 98 feet 6 inches in length, the second 44 feet, and 
they were 62 feet 6 inches wide. The Parthenon had a 
double tier of inner columns, perhaps Corinthian, the lower of 
which measured about 3 feet 6 inches at the base. There 
were forty large (probably Ionic) columns in the opisthodo- 
mus. The great chryselephantine Athené stood in the 
eastern chamber, and was 309 feet in height. 

The marble sculpture of the building was arranged thus. 
The metopes or spaces in the frieze outside, between triglyphs 
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which separated and framed the carvings, were in high relief, 
suited to the open-air lights; and their subject was the 
battles of the Centaurs and Lapithz, and of Athenians and 
Amazons, with the deeds of Athené and her favourite heroes, 
on the east and north sides. The outer frieze of the cella, facing 
outwards, was adorned in low relief, adapted to diffused 
lights, with an ideal of a grand Panathenaic procession. It 
is formed at the west, and proceeds towards the east; the 
sacred peplus is being presented below the eastern pediment, 
with other offerings ; and the sacred feast is begun. A long 
pomp of maidens bearing offerings, of bigze and quadrige, of 
lyres, flutes, and victims, occupies the northern frieze ; and 
the south and part of the west side are filled chiefly by the 
equestrian procession; which is in motion, and on its way 
eastward on the long northern frieze, and still forming up its 
distant rear on the west. Under the inner frieze there is a 
shallow egg and arrow stringcourse, and there are guttz 
below the triglyphs on the outer. On the merits of all the 
figure sculpture, human and animal, there is no use in dilating 
here. It can be seen in the British Museum, and it must be 
seen. All we can say about it is that the whole forms a 
great unity, and does proceed as a procession; that the 
individualities are those of the most beautiful youths or 
maidens in art ; solemnly draped, and adorned for the service 
of the goddess, on which all are bent ; that the oxen are 
grandly natural in their slow pensive movements, and the 
horses ready to fly out of their skins.'! They are smaller than 
nature, but they seem to show the type-form of some Niszan 
or Persian breed, in their small hoofs, fine nostrils, broad 
frontals, and specially clean flat legs; and they live through 
sinew and muscle, bone, tendon and vein, showing the same 
sense of circulation and full life below the surface as has been 
already remarked on in the human or heroic sculptures. 

Then for the great works of the two pediments. The 
eastern must be considered to consist of especially Attic 
deities, attending on the birth and presentation to Olympus 
of the maiden Athené. The western as certainly represents 
the contest of Athené and Poseidon for command of the 
destinies of Attica. We take Welcker’s nomenclature for the 
order in which the figures were arranged in the former. On 
the spectator’s extreme left and right, close under the pedi- 
ment, the horses of Helios are just tossing their heads above 

1 On their bitting, and Greek horsemanship, see some excellent re- 
marks in Gen. Whyte-Melville’s Riding Recollections. Chapter on the 
Use of the Bridle. 
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the surface of the sea, half rearing as they gallop up the steep 
of day. Those of Selene are just sinking opposite, their 
settling action given with strange graphic power. Next to 
the Sunrise is the figure generally known as Theseus.! Next 
to him were Welcker’s Thallo and Auxo (casts in British 
Museum), (Visconti’s Ceres and Proserpine), then Iris, or 
Oreithyia as Welcker believes. Then with one or more now 
lost figures, came the great central group, utterly destroyed 
and unrecorded. Its restoration has exercised many able 
sculptors and critics. There is the vase-painting theory 
(Quatremére de Quincy’s, and in part Brondsted’s) which 
supposes a little Minerva issuing from the cloven head of 
Zeus, with Vulcan and the axe. Millingen inclines to this, 
but it does not satisfy Welcker, who reasonably thinks it un- 
likely that the designs of ceramic paintings can have borne 
any relation to those of groups in marble. Welcker and 
Lucas are for a full-sized Athené standing by her father, and 
the former refers to a painting in Philostratus (Jmagin. ii. 
27), Tladrddos yoval, with Hephzstus and the axe. Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd thinks with reason that Athené must have 
stood in the centre of her own pediment. 

On the spectator’s right of the central group, a Victory 
and Ares are supposed to have stood, the former balancing 
Oreithya on the left. 

Then follows the splendid group of three female figures, 
called the Fates by Lucas and the majority ; or Aglauros, 
Herse, and Pandrosos, daughters of Cecrops (Welcker) ; or 
the Hours, or the Graces—or Vesta, Ceres, and Proserpina, 
as Colonel Leake says. Under whatever name, these fully- 
draped statues seem to us, with many persons, to give a more 
noble and perfect idea of womanhood than any other in 
existence ; excepting perhaps the Venus of Milo, alias the 
Samian Here. No amount of passion suggested or expressed, 
pure or mixed, can ever make such appeal to what we 
consider the loftier feelings of art, as these three headless 
ruins. They are best thought of as Fates: for they have the 
calm of eternity, and the charis of some future peace, when 
labour is all done, and evil all undone. The series ends with 
the down-rushing horses of Selene ; one head in particular as 
unmatched in art as Theseus or the Three. It is in its place 
in the Elgin room. 


1 Welcker calls him Cecrops, Bréndsted says Cephalus or Dionysus ; 
Colonel Leake, Visconti, and Gerhard agree in calling him Heracles. 
As Theseus was the Attic Hercules, this idea seems to agree with the 
common nomenclature. 
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As to the western pediment, we know something of its 
central group from the drawings of Carrey for De Nointel in 
1675, before the siege and explosion of 1687. Its order of 
sculptures from left to right is thus given by Welcker and 
Miiller. 








Tlissus |Hercules} Demeter | Victory | Athené | Chariot of Leucothea} The- 








or and Ares and and /|Amphitrite| Melicertes} seus 
Ww Cephis-}| Hebe | Dionysus | Chariot |Poseidon and Peitha 
; sus Persephone | Hippo- Dione | Callir- 
| campi | Aphrodite} rhoé 
| Eros | 
or or or | or or 
| Cecrops | Pandrosos| Victory | Thetis Diana 
and Erysich- | Erichtho- |Amphitrite} Latona 
M Herse thon nius | Apollo 
‘ | (still on | Aglauros | Venus | 
the | Dione 
| temple) | Ceres 





And Miiller calls the last two figures Halirrhothius and 
Euryto. 

Of these figures, all that has escaped utter destruction is 
briefly catalogued by Mr. Lucas, p. 17. All is in the British 
Museum. The chest and back of Neptune, a fragment of the 
breast and face of Athene, the torso of Erechtheus, the 
Ilissus, and a part of the group of Latona. The fragment of 
Athené is determined by Carrey’s drawing, as indeed is that 
of Neptune. The two deities as it were stand up to each 
other for a moment, as they turn away and mount their 
chariots ; and Mr. Lucas’s restoration seems most happy in 
the way in which it illustrates the radiating unity of all the 
other figures in the pediment on the central group, like strong 
petals of a double flower. The flying drapery of Minerva, as 
combined with her grand stature, gives an idea like that in 
Homer,' of limbs of zther, yet of the immortal weight 
under which the chariot groaned. 

One more remark may be added from Mr. Lloyd, that 
having the statues on the ground in the British Museum is a 
great advantage to us moderns, enjoyed only by those of old 
who had the entrée of Pheidias’s ergasterion in the brightest 
days of Athens, for so short a time before the forms were 
raised to their places in the pediments. The work of their 
backs is seen now, it was lost before, and zt zs just as fully 
elaborated as the parts in sight. We now see much of the 
exquisite finish of the parts which was before invisible; as 
the laps of the reclining Parce. 

There is no separating Greek art from Greek religion, 


1 Hom. J/. E’ 829. 
K2 
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because Greek liturgy or religious service consisted in nothing 
but art. An Athenian of the Periclean age would neither 
have understood, nor endured to be told, that the Parthenon 
pediments meant nothing, or had nothing to do with him or his 
life and death, in Attica or elsewhere. There is no doubt 
that the immediate and present glory and influence of Athens 
were one great object of all these works. Athens sought her 
own glory, but it was by means of sacrifice to Athené ; and it 
is not probable that any Athenian of those days thought 
literally nothing of Pallas his goddess. Of course we must 
make an indefinite allowance for mixed motive, as we have 
to do very frequently in estimating the amount of genuine 
devotion manifested in Gothic architecture. Professor Ruskin 
says somewhere that the citizens of Chartres and Rouen built 
high church towers against each other in much the same 
spirit in which two English towns would play a cricket match. 
The same question recurs for Greek or Goth. Was the former 
consciously deluding himself after all, and spending his talents, 
mental and metallic, the spoil of his victories and the energies 
of his soul, on names by which he meant nothing? And if 
he meant anything by the names he worshipped, what did he 
mean? And if he did not quite know what he meant, how 
much importance did he attach to being well regarded by 
That which these names darkly expressed to him ? 

It appears from the well-known passage in Quintilian, 
Instit. xii. 10 (referred to by C. O. Miiller, De Vit. Phid. 
pp. 48 and 63),' that the Zeus at Olympia did indeed in some 
considerable measure interpret to the Greeks what they meant 
by Zeus, and the fear of him. ‘Adjecisse aliquid etiam re- 
cepte religioni videbatur, adeo majestas operi deum zquavit.’ 
That is to say, it brought Greeks into a genuine state of awe, 
and thus for a less or greater time elevated their spiritual 
condition. So far the great Agalma was not an empty thing 
or vanity, to men who made use of it without sense of wrong 
or knowledge of prohibition. Degrees or varieties of idolatry 
or iconolatry are not our business just at present, and for 
comparison between the image-worship of two intellectual 
races like Greeks and modern Hindoos we may refer to 
Professor Max Miiller (Chips, &c., vol. i. 1). But a certain sense 
of greatness, of a spirit nearer than other men’s to right 


1 Miiller speaks of the calm of Pheidian work (De V. Ph. p. 67), and 
compares the gradual introduction of human passion into Greek sculp- 
ture and music. ‘Eodem ordine et nexu quo Phrygia harmonia et Lydia 
post Doriam apud Grecos invaluerunt, et Euripides, in mollioribus. 
affectibus diligens, post Sophoclem scenam occupavit.’ 
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thoughts of God, seems to have been allowed to Pheidias at 
all times. In their own way, and in relative proportion to 
their own thoughts of Zeus, men acknowledged that there 
was more in Pheidias’s work than they had thought, or than 
they could fathom. The admiration of AZmilius Paulus seems 
to have been genuine, though not much beyond a dilettante’s. 
He was astonished—é£erdayn, says Polybius ;' and he said 
that Pheidias alone had given him an idea of Homer’s Zeus, 
The speech does not imply strong belief. A£milius, perhaps, 
hardly identified the conquered deity with his own Jupiter 
Stator, or thought the Agalma anything but a loftily ima- 
gined symbol, an achievement of unwritten poetry. We have 
ventured to doubt whether Romans had any mythological 
religion to speak of ; at all events, they never were fetichists, 
or even devout iconolaters. If they sought help of aught 
beyond the veils of human life, they sought it chiefly from 
their fathers and their fathers’ hearth-fire. Greek worship 
and Greek sculpture had both undergone changes for the 
worse between Pheidias and Lucius Atmilius. Lucian says 
Pheidias revealed a manifested Zeus, 257Awee ; that Polycletus 
wrought out Here ; and Myron pleased the people. It does 
seem as if the great sculptor, in his time, and having been 
born into an idolatrous system for which he was not account- 
able, and which he necessarily took for what it might be worth, 
had such sense of what the Divine might be when manifested 
to human senses, as struck others with new thoughts or 
meditations about the Divine. Consequently, Greeks made 
Pheidias the high priest (or one of them) of a religion of 

eauty, as symbolic of God. Their more recent imitators 
set him in the forefront of their cultus of beauty instead of 
God. 

The extreme or materialistic side of science must be logi- 
cally supposed to consider molecular movement a sufficiently 
plausible hypothesis for Pheidias’s making Zeus, as for Zeus’s 
making Pheidias. ‘Men can but view these questions according 
to their lights: and some will practically refuse to consider them 
at all. To give a purely physical or material account of the 
Greek genius and its works is to dismiss or ignore the whole 
subject. Modes of force, evolution of thought, the unknown 
factor, and the like, are only forms of exorcism to get rid of 
manifested Spirit, which after all zs in the haunted marble and 
will not go. On the other hand, on the ultra-Calvinistic side, 
the whole sacred art of Greece is dismissed as mere idolatry ; 


1 Suidas, s. v. Pheidias, xxx. 14, 3. 
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and those who were subject to it are considered as altogether 
outside of any real spiritual or religious influences. Neither 
from the materialist nor from the ultra-Calvinist can we 
expect that the spirit of these remarks will meet with any 
sympathy or appreciation. 

In our own country very little thought is bestowed on 
Greek religion or Greek art either; nevertheless, they have 
their importance to all students of history, and it seems that 
such persons may be divided into two classes of men, both 
desirous to learn and teach truth: the Christian and the non- 
Christian. Each side will see with their own eyes, and allow 
acknowledged facts to have such bearing on their own hypo- 
thesis as they may think proper. And thus, as nobody we 
know of ever was converted to Paganism or Atheism by the 
beauty of the Elgin marbles, we, on our side, can speak of 
them with full enjoyment of their beauty, if we conscien- 
tiously see any in them ; and if we think they have spiritual 
import, can say so, and give reasons. Those who do not care 
for them should let them alone, at least for the present, and 
be content to enjoy the many great and glorious sights which 
nature affords them well within their comprehension. There 
is no more harm in not admiring the Theseus than there is 
in not knowing (as we do not) whether he is meant for Heracles, 
or Dionysus, or Cecrops, or anybody else; but it is wrong to 
admire him conventionally ; because that is pretending to a 
taste you have not got—nor yet, fer contra, is it right to 
despise men as pedants or pretenders only because they say 
they do admire. Unless these works are worthy of admira- 
tion, they may be let alone; and so they are, completely 
enough, in all conscience. 

The Christian view of these great documents of a gentile 
religion means, at present, a Christian man’s view of a false re- 
ligion held in apparently excusable ignorance. The Athenians, 
said S. Paul, ignorantly worshipped the Unknown God of all 
things. They did not know Him, and their religion or forms. 
of service of Him were false—that is to say, inadequate and 
wrong. They were not wrong in the same sense in which 
worship of Zeus would have been wrong in a Christian con- 
vert. S. Paul regarded the Greeks of the Pheidian age as 
persons without knowledge of the Hebrew revelation, and in 
darkness for want of it, but not as being responsible for having 
heard and rejected it. He says elsewhere that the Greek race 
had, by his time, been long unfaithful to such knowledge of 
God as they possessed ; and it will be for us, hereafter, to 
consider some of the causes of the synchronous failure of their 
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morals, creed, and art-power. It does indeed seem, by sure 
record of history, that degeneracy of moral sense, even to 
the state described as a reprobate mind, came on them, 
They were, in many respects, delivered over to evil in this 
world ; but this attempt at worship was a blind step in the 
right way. As Professor Ruskin has set forth with great 
power and truth, in Avatra Pentelici (p. 46), their great icono- 
latry was not fetichism.' 

We shall have to consider the parallel and competing 
influence of local superstition and various forms of fetichism 
with the idea of one God in the Greek mind.. (See Ct. Rio’s 
Christian Art. Introd.) Even the symbolic use of the graven 
image led either to unbelief, or to the idea.of a local Presence ; 
and Athens, indeed, knew not what she did. But, for a time, 
men were able to look through the gold and ivory of Zeus 
and Athené to a God Unseen, Who was absolute power and 
perfect wisdom. 

It seems to be a true and important observation of Pro- 
fessor Zeller’s, that— 


* When Greeks looked on the world as a whole, in order to trace 
it to its original causes, they therefore acknowledged one single 
Creative Power 2” /imine ; whether they called it Nature, Divinity, 
or any other name. Many deciared expressly that this Divinity was 
only to be sought in the highest intelligence, in the Infinite Mind. 
Anaxagoras expressed this most decidedly, and with clearest scien- 
tific understanding.’ 


The reasons why he was called Atheist are not far to seek. 
It is well known that there was a great hieratic interest in 
Athens, in itself a political party, and centering in priestly 
families, like the Eumolpide. It may have had some true 
ground of ancestral religion, or symbolism of Divine Unity 
by the Mysteries ; but its interference in politics, as Mr. Lloyd 
says, seems to have been always baneful. It undermined 
Pericles, it pushed on Nicias against his will, it twice drove 
Alcibiades into treason when all depended on him. It ap- 
pealed—with party morality, and therefore more or less 


1 ¢ They reached the conception of true and great gods as existent in 
the universe, and absolutely ceased to think of them as in anywise present 
in statues or images; but they had now learned to make these statues 
beautifully human, and to surround them with attributes which might 
concentrate their thoughts of the gods. This is, in Greece, accurately 
the Pindaric time, just a little preceding the Phidian ; the Phidian is 
already dimmed with a faint shadow of infidelity, Still, the Olympic 
Zeus may be taken as a sufficiently central type of a statue which was 
no more supposed to be Zeus than the gold or elephants’ tusks it was 
made of.’ 
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against personal conscience—to the ignorant prejudices of the 
Demus—and such appeal seldom fails of success, whether its 
consequences be only calamitous or completely ruinous. 

The thoughts of the superhuman which are, in fact, ex- 
pressed by the Pheidian sculptures may perhaps be thus 
approximated to in words: ‘There is no doubt about the 
existence of God ; there is no need to consider whether He 
is One or Many, since He is. But there are grave doubts 
and deep obscurities as to the detailed descriptions we have 
of Him and His manifestations, and of the best ways of 
approach to Him. Therefore we rejoice in these Agalmata 
or glorious symbols, signs, or likenesses by which we set Him 
forth to ourselves.’ Greeks may well have been double- 
minded on these great things. Educated thought was very 
different from popular feeling ; perhaps the same man would 
think differently under the teaching of Xenophanes or Anax- 
agoras, or at a great function in the Parthenon; or again, 
among his vines and olives in the demus of Acharne or 
elsewhere. The national Deisidemonia, which made Athe- 
nians dedicate so many altars, and celebrate so many festivals, 
was not all evil. It was connected with an abiding sense of 
the presence of Personal or Spiritual Life in mountains, 
woods, and waters ; and with a Pantheism, which, in higher 
minds, amounted to something like abiding sense of the 
presence of Zeus through his elder children, the heroes, 
nymphs, and tutelar deities. This was a moral influence 
threatening the evil-doer. A foul deed defiled the very soil, 
being hateful to the indwelling gods of the land. Oreads, 
and naiads, and dryads were all about the country, present 
and observant, like a kind of police ; to do evil on their beat 
was to do it before Zeus. The Personality of Greek Pan- 
theism had its superstitious side, but it had also a noble and 
godly side. It has been observed before how Demosthenes 
appealed to Earth and Gods together; and the following 
passage from Mr. Lloyd sets forth much better than we can 
do, the sore earnest and real piety of such adjuration. 


‘When these divinities (Apollo and Here) are in any case appealed 
to with unusual seriousness, their nature-character reappears. Zeus 
is their greatest, most glorious, as cloud-compeller, as habitant of 
“Ether ; and the all-seeing Sun is attested by name with the Rivers 
and the Earth, along with the powers that judge the perjured in 
another state ; and so again elsewhere associated with Jove, are 
Earth, Sun, and the Erinnyes (Hom. JZ. iii. 276 ; xix. 259; xv. 204). 
When Poseidon, in the Iliad, hesitates to defer to the positive com- 
mands of Zeus, Iris reminds him that there is a superior sanction for 
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the authority of his elder—there are the Erinnyes to be reckoned 
with—and he gives in at once. There is here a sense of sanctity, 
deepening as it renounces the figments of poetry, and recurs to the 
unornamented suggestions of nature.’ 


This was Greek Pantheism or Polytheism—a human, a 
gentile, or ethnic form of anxious thought, which led heathen 
Greeks of creeds outworn to build temples of vain beauty and 
offer prayer in them; and which has identically the same 
effect in the Christian polytheism of the south of Europe now. 
S. John Damascenus, we believe, formulated the distinctions 
of dulia, hyperdulia, and latria, as degrees of devotion. The 
same kind of distinction had existed in the mind of every 
practical son of Cecrops. Hethought on the nymphs as lovely 
unseen playfellows, who would help him in his farm, but 
would be too much for him if he beheld them. He feared to 
meet Pan, ‘to whose music the nymphs dance, but who has 
a cry in him which will drive all men distracted.’ He thought 
on Zeus homerically, and laughed at the jovial old dynast ; 
but for all that he thought of the @eiov, the Divinity, in his 
need, and in temptations. A great and mighty One saw him, 
who ruled, rewarded, and punished, and was one with Fate, 
Erinnyes, and Eumenides, 

This Unity of Divine qualities, of the good in many mani- 
festations, and however represented by the human soul in its: 
own image, is the core of Greek monotheism and of Pheidian 
art. All these Agalmata symbolised the qualities or the 
omnipresence of Divinity. And here we may note a corre- 
spondence of judgment between two very different authorities 
which is, to say the least, remarkable and satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Zeller’s chosen period for the full developrnent of the 
monotheistic idea in the Greek mind synchronises exactly 
with Professor Ruskin’s exactly-just choice of the central 
period of Attic art from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. 
Zeus of Olympia was finished in 433, the last great work of 
the days of glory, gael torepdv ye kal wav, ws eimeiv, TO‘EXAgVL- 
xov 2xw7Oy.' He was made of gold and ivory, by Pheidias of 
Athens, and was thought to show forth Zeus and give him 
glory in the eyes of Greece, i.e, make Greece understand him 
better. He was not a fetiche of talismanic ivory ; and no- 
body expected him to thunder or shake his sceptre, or wink 
or shed tears, or cure rheumatism. This gold and ivory sym- 
bol meant natural religion, or polytheism reduced at length, 
and by seeking, to the ideal of Unity. 


1 Thue. iii. 82. 
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So, at least, it may have seemed to Socrates and Plato, and 
also to such men of keen intellect and good life as are repre- 
sented by old Cephalus in the Republic. The best Greeks alone 
could reach this, it may be ; and here an excellent remark has 
been made, that whereas monotheism was developed late and 
imperfectly by the best heathen intellects, the Hebrew race, 
of inferior acuteness and brilliancy, are found in full possession 
of it at a far earlier date, which confirms the assertion of the 
sacred records of Hebrew history, that He, the One God, 
gave Himself to be known of a peculiar people by revelation. 

The mind of Aimilius Paulus naturally went back to 
Homer, or to all he may have read of Homer, when he saw 
the Agalma of Elis ; and he said that Pheidias had given him 
a new ideal of that worthy deity, best described as no better 
than he ought to be ; but Pheidias had meant, or wished to 
symbolise, more than that. All the highest teaching of 
Greece had long kept idealising Zeus into loftier and purer 
conceptions ; and ‘ the higher he was placed morally,the more 
completely mythological anthropomorphism disappeared be- 
fore the idea of a perfect Being, and so much the more did 
monotheism take the place of Polytheism.’ Monotheism and 
the moral ideal are necessarily connected. Morality is one ; 
for it is a standard of life given and upheld by the one Judge 
of mankind. The higher your notion of Zeus is, the farther 
he is withdrawn from any mixture of human evil, the more 
definite and real a personage he becomes to you personally, 
The better worth knowing about he is, the more he has to do 
with you ; the more idea you have of a personal judge of 
right and wrong, the more you understand the working of 
that indisputable factor, your own conscience. 

The philosophers were not slow to attack both plurality 
and anthropomorphism, more or less directly, but were not 
necessarily brought into contact at first with the popular my- 
thology. Their systems did not grow up like the Christian, 
in the service of Theology, with the immediate desire to defend 
or purify religious belief. The first great and disinterested 
sophists of Truth simply wanted to find out about the nature 
of things. They were in many respects like our modern mas- 
ters of physical science, except that they did not know nearly 
so much, and generally believed rather more. But like them, 
beginning with physical speculation (though without a proper 
inductive method), they were pushed by the necessities of 
thought into Metaphysic, and therefore into Theology. They 
sought to rise above nature and themselves, and found they 
were seeking after God. They did rise to a certain height, 
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and there the thought of Him came to them. They did 
penetrate to a certain depth, and there the psychology of 
their own souls and the theology of their Maker were about 
them at once, behind and before. Mera ta dvoid ; when 
your physics are done with, what does that mean for all of 
us? It is more than the accidental name of Aristotle’s 
treatise. To stout hearts and far-seeing minds it means, 
when you die, and earthly or natural things are nothing to 
you any more. Then, indeed, a metaphysic, that which 
comes after sensible nature, is down upon Greek or Goth, 
Anaxagoras or Tyndall. And as surely as death brings the 
soul into contact with the metaphysic unseen, so surely the 
thought of both will witness to and wrestle with every soul, 
although the soul deny its own existence. We do, in fact, 
find that same groping sense of Eternal Right, which S. Paul 
called feeling after a God not distant, in many sincere pro- 
fessors of a high morality without Him in our own days. 
If we had no other ground for charitable thoughts of them, 
we may think that to have been educated in Denial is as. 
bad for a man, and as hard on him, as growing up under 
the natural religion of Athens. All have read the Life of 
Fohn Stuart Mill, and few, perhaps, will think him more to 
blame for the state of his spiritual convictions as a grown man, 
than Pericles or Pheidias. An atmosphere of atheism, terror, 
and pedantry is worse to live in than the frank heathenism 
and free air of the Pnyx and the Parthenon. 

For the parallel testimony of poetry to the monotheistic 
idea ; of the parallel degeneracy of Greek morality, art, and 
poetry ; of its causes, especially in Athenian society, we may 
perhaps be allowed space in a future review. The present 
has reached quite a sufficient length. 


ART. VI.—SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF INVALIDS. 


1. Thoughts on Invalid Life. (Winchester, 1879.) 

2. Notes on the Care of the Sick. By the Rev. A. BRINCK- 
MAN. (London, 1879.) 

3. An Invalid’s Day. (London, 1877.) 


WHAT became of the sick in the earlier times of the Church ? 
It is a question which suggests itself to those who have made 
any researches into ancient offices, or into those of other 
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Churches. There is, of course, ample provision for the dying, 
both in the Greek and Latin Churches ; but we do not wish 
to concern ourselves with that portion of the subject. We 
wish to speak of permanent invalids, suffering for years from 
some chronic malady, which prevents participation in public 
worship ; and of these we think there has been wonderfully 
little account taken in ancient or modern services. 

Probably these sufferers were formerly far less numerous 
than at present. The weakly died off in infancy; and in 
cases of illness, lack of comfort, not to say the medical treat- 
ment itself, would make short work. When boiling oil was 
_ poured into gunshot wounds, and powdered diamonds and 
pearls were valued remedies, there was not much probability 
of a semi-recovery. Moreover, if the sufferer could move at 
all he would ‘seek the healing well far over moor and moss.’ 
And in those undoubting ages of faith, who shall say with 
what effect ? Even the most sceptical admit that many cures 
have been wrought by medicinal waters, and by change of 
air, besides those of nerves, hysteria, and the like, where 
imagination is well known to be thoroughly effectual. 

At any rate, a pilgrimage would either kill or cure. Be- 
sides, in warmer climates than ours, and in times and places 
of less bashfulness, there would be less difficulty in church- 
going for the infirm. Many, too, would find a home in a 
monastery, and probably one original use of the corrodies 
may have been to secure a refuge for the ailing members of 
the founder’s family, where they would have full participation 
in spiritual privileges. The various brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods, with the custom of saying through the rosary, likewise 
provided regular devotions ; and all this probably accounts 
for the absence of distinct arrangements for dealing with the 
permanently disabled. 

Our own Office for the Visitation of the Sick was ap- 
parently compiled to supply the place of that for Extreme 
Unction, which was permitted in Edward VI.’s first Book, 
but was done away with in the second. Every one must, at 
different times, have felt that our service was intended for 
use at a time of severe and dangerous illness rather than for 
repeated visits during protracted weakness. Indeed, as far 
as can be judged from memoirs, and from the literature of 
the day, it was regarded as a preparation for immediate death, 
as no doubt it is. Even the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for 
the Communion of the Sick are only strictly applicable to 
cases of acute illness ; and there is a remarkable absence of 
rubrical directions as to where to begin, or whether any offer- 
ing should be made when it is possible. 
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Indeed, private celebrations, except in extremity, were 
rare. Good Joshua Watson and his friends viewed it as 
irreverent to ask for them even at festival times, and thought 
it a duty to submit to the deprivation when kept at home by 
lingering, but not immediately fatal, sickness. 

Still, the existence of these two services in the Prayer- 
Book, together with the exhortation to the candidates for 
Deacon’s Orders to search out the sick in each parish, has had 
a happy effect in turning the practical and order-loving 
English mind towards this especial duty, and we believe we 
may safely say that the Anglican Communion stands alone 
in recognition and practice of ministrations to the prisoners 
of pain, as apart from those in immediate danger of death. 

It is the prime point recognised in pastoral duty, and 
many a clergyman of the last generation, who was slovenly 
and careless in everything else, deserved the heartfelt com- 
mendation of his poor people that ‘he was a beautiful man 
for the sick.’ Nor is it with the sick poor that we are here 
concerned. It is a very neglected parish where the bed- 
ridden or invalid cottager is not better looked after than 
any one else, and even in workhouses, whatever attention is 
permitted to the inmates goes first to the incurable ward. It 
is with the old women, who regard him as a boy, that the 
young curate first rubs off his shyness and shrinking from 
illness. To them he is sure to be welcome, if only for the 
variety given by his fresh.face. If his voice be youthfully 
loud, it is gentle compared with that of their sons, and if his 
boots creak, they are musical in comparison with the hob- 
nailed tramp. In a measure it is the same with the other 
invalids. To the infirm man or consumptive woman, the 
clergyman’s coming is a glad change, and even if no alms- 
giving be connected with it, he can hardly fail to bring little 
ameliorations of external discomforts, which encourage him 
by the sense that he has done some good, even if not that 
which he most wishes to do ; while to himself often, far oftener 
than some would believe, the highest lessons in piety and 
resignation come from the lips of some homely sufferer, 
long tried in patience, and in silent communings with Him 
Who is more clearly present ‘when the help of man is far.’ 

No, it is not of the sick poor that we would speak. There 
may be some, both of clergy and laity, who will hardly be- 
lieve us when we say that the invalids of the upper and 
middle classes have less done for their spiritual needs than 
almost any other set of people. Some may even feel indig- 
nant at it, who, living already in friendship with their parish 
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priest, have found him their stay and guide in illness; and 
others also who have reason to thank their sickness for having 
broken down restraint, and taught them to know their pastor 
as he really is, a priest, and not merely as a gentleman. But, 
unhappily, there are many instances in which there is a barrier 
between the sick and the pastor. As the pamphlet before us 
says— 

‘The idea prevalent among parish priests is that the invalid is 
mostly to blame in this matter. ‘We are most willing to go,” they 
say, “but we are not always welcome ;” or, “ We are unwilling to 
intrude, but would gladly go if invited to do so.” 

‘ This is sometimes true. The invalidwhom we have just described 
as solitary but not lonely, frequently regards a clergyman’s visit as the 
consequence of a mistaken view of his profession. He holds that 
every man is responsible to God for the condition of his soul, and 
that for a clergyman to occupy himself with the supposed state of 
that soul is to interfere with the natural rights of another. He has 
strong and clear opinions as to what is the duty of the parish priest 
as a public teacher of religion and morals, and as an example of 
Christian life, but he would be as much surprised that any clergyman 
should concern himself with his supposed spiritual interests, as he 
would be if a physician were to walk in uninvited, and inquire after 
the condition of his body.’—Zhoughts on Invalid Life. 


This is one reason, chiefly affecting educated men of the 
class who have a certain repugnance to a clergyman as a 
person who is a restraint on them, and who may interfere 
with their constitutional and cherished reserve. But there are 
other reasons, that make pastoral intercourse difficult even 
when it is desired. First, there is the very fact of being in 
familiar intercourse as an acquaintance which makes the 
assumption of the pastoral character embarrassing. The 
clergyman waits for an intimation that his call is to be more 
than an ordinary one; while the family expect him to take 
the initiative, and do not know how to ask. Indeed, where 
the acquaintance is slight, the rule in each parish is so un- 
certain that each party is often wondering with some resent- 
ment at the other, one expecting to be sent for, the other 
thinking that an offer ought to be made. 


‘I do not think,’ says Mr. Brinckman, ‘we are half sharp enough, 
if I may use the expression, in finding out and hearing of cases of 
sickness. House to house visiting by clergy and district visitors 
does much, but yet there is many a case often close to our doors 
which we never hear of. It is by no means our fault entirely. People 
often say, “When I was ill all that time no clergyman ever came 
near me.” If the speaker had only sent and asked a clergyman to 
come he might have been frequently visited.’—JVotes on the Sick, 


p. 242. 
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But the chief difficulties are where the parochial system 
has been virtually set aside, as in London and other large 
towns, and especially in watering-places and health-resorts. 
People go to what their ladies call ‘a nice church, which 
means that which in the service best accommodates itself 
to their religious thermometer. Perhaps they give what 
they are asked for, but there is nothing to bring them into 
personal contact with the incumbent, either of the church 
they attend, or of that belonging to their parish, When they 
fall ill, they are not missed ; no one knows of their sickness, 
and if they wish for attendance they know not who is the 
right person to be sent for. Or if they do seek a visit from 
the priest whose preaching has impressed them, there may be 
a complication of parochial etiquette in his way to prevent 
his full ministry to them. Almost everyone knows of in- 
stances of invalids who have come to depend for their Com- 
munions and other times of refreshing on the visits of some 
clerical kinsman or old friend from a distance. 

In fact, the lack of time on a clergyman’s part is one 
great obstacle. He cannot attend to everybody, and can 
only go on the wholesome principle that the poor must come 
before the rich, and that the educated can best take care of 
themselves. Perhaps this may be most felt in places that 
have obtained a character for salubrity. Suddenly a parish, 
hitherto workable, is built all over with villas and terraces, 
which become crowded with invalids, and which bring in their 
rear a large labouring and artisan population to supply their 
wants. In some ways this is a greater perplexity than an 
inundation of colliers or navvies, for invalids can never be 
dealt with ex masse, and each requires as much time as would 
suffice for five-and-twenty catechumens. Besides, who knows 
whether a visit would not be reckoned an intrusion, or whether 
they are church-people at all, or how long they will stay ? 

So, while some clergy thus situated consider the invalid 
immigration in the light of a providential mission for them- 
selves, arrange their parish work accordingly, and take care 
that no newly-arrived family shall be devoid of the offer of 
pastoral succour, others give up the attempt, and call on no 
one who does not summon them or on whose behalf they 
have not been written to. Yet numbers of these invalids are 
unable to go to church. Even if able to leave the house, they 
cannot endure the fatigue, crowding, and uncertainty of 
securing a seat in a church free and unappropriated. In fact, 
we think that in such resorts there always ought to be a power 
of having reserved places for weakly persons, each with one 
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companion, by application to either the clergyman or some 
other authority. And of course there are others who cannot 
leave the house, and are often absolute strangers, with no one 
to break their solitude. Others have come there to die, and 
the clergyman is only sent for in haste for their last Com- 
munion, having missed all the invaluable opportunities of 
comforting and supporting them till the ‘valley of the shadow 
of death’ is actually entered. 

Yet, where a good and wise man does rise to the occasion 
and devote himself to these winter resident patients or con- 
valescents (we do not speak without warrant), there is no more 
widely valuable work that he can do. Not to speak of those 
who need preparation to meet their end, there are many who 
are sent forth to their duties new men and new women. The 
softening effect of illness, the thankfulness for recovery, the 
absence of habitual associations or occupations, all leave them 
open to religious influences which may alter the whole tenour 
of their lives. Among them may often be persons who will 
leave their impress on a neighbourhood, nay, on the nation. 

Yet, even allowing the duty and the leisure for such visits, 
there are great difficulties in the way. One is that many of 
the clergy lack training in all knowledge and experience of 
dealing with illness. They cannot go in pairs. Every- one 
has to make his system for himself, and we are allowed to 
borrow from a sketch in MS. an illustration of how this may 
be done. The visitor is a young Curate, the Rector being 
partially disabled :-— 

‘The room is very dark, a piece of shutter being left open for 
the visitor, as he sees by the chair which is placed for him by it. He 
is begged by the nurse to make a short visit. Something very still 
and very white lies, face downwards, on a weird-looking couch, and a 
voice says, ‘‘ Thank you, I am ready ;” very nervously the curate 
reads a prayer from his (very new) office-book, occasionally with a 
mistake, for the words are unfamiliar, and it flashes across him rather 
inappropriate, and a rapid wonder what else he might have done 
follows. If he had ever had an invalid mother or sister, he would 
have known, he thinks; or if he had ever been ill, it would have 
helped ; but he has only had measles long ago at school, and a night 
or two of toothache, and ¢Aen he knows any one who had offered to 
read to him would have had a boot at his head. What do invalids 
want? Why hadn’t he asked? His eye falls on the Collect for All 
Saints’ Day, and, with a sudden and true instinct that this will be 
comforting, he reads it in earnest steady tones. The warm “ thank 
you” of the invalid, as he says “ good-by,” almost brings tears to 
his eyes, for he feels that he has failed. He goes away, very sad and 
very humble. He must learn what other people do. For this he 
goes to his Rector. 
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‘The Rector is pleased at being consulted, but is not altogether 
helpful. 

‘“Tt’s a difficult case, that of Miss T——,” he says. “I used to 
read and expound a part of a chapter and offer a prayer, but it was 
too much for her, so I left off going. Doctor B complained 
that my visits did harm, and as there was no immediate danger, I 
yielded to his wishes. But I have always told her I will go at any 
time that she will send for me; and so I would you know, night or 
day. I’m sorry I forgot to tell you not to callon her. They say, 
however, she is better than she used to be.” 

‘ “ How long has she been in this state?” asks the Curate. 

‘“ Nine years or so. She was out hunting, took a fence, and her 
horse missed his footing and fell with her—clever fencer too—and 
there it was; all done in a minute.” 

‘“ Good heavens! and she’s been like that ever since?” says the 
young man, startled by a sudden and awful sense of the difficulty of 
dying. ‘And she will live on?” 

*“ Ay, so they say, for years. You may have heard of her father ; 
he lives at Oxford.” 

‘ “ What !—she is not at home ?” 

‘“ No; she could not be moved for several months, and then her 
mother died and her father went abroad; so the home was let, for 
her brother and sister were married. Then the father married again, 
and she didn’t care to go back; sometimes a friend stays with her, 
but she lives for the most part alone. Dr. B is her best friend 
—a regular trump is Dr. B ; a little rough perhaps, calls ‘a spade 
a spade ;’ but when you're ill, worth—well, anything.” 

‘The Curate takes an early opportunity of a talk with Dr. 
B——, an old man, with a keen, hawk eye, and much experience of 
men and things. 

‘Tell me what you want,” he says, somewhat bluntly, to the 
young man. 

‘“T want to know how to visit the sick, and I don’t exactly see 
how to learn.” 

‘“ You'll have to make mistakes ;—that’s the usual way. I don’t 
say it’s the best, mind—but the usual. Ever seen any one die?” 

i No.” 

‘« Ever lost any one you cared about ?” 

*“No; never.” 

*“F’m. Read any physiology, now ?” 

‘“ None.” 

‘“ Know anything of plant life? Ever potted a geranium, or 
budded a rose?” 

‘The Curate has meekly to confess he has not. 

‘Well, that’s a pity. Great parallels there, between plant life 
and animal life. What sort of sick people have you been accustomed 
to visit ?” 

*“ None; but I went to see Miss T: yesterday, and that 
showed me it was a very special sort of work.” 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. L 
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‘«H’m. Let you in, did they ;—that stupid new maid’s doing, I 
suppose. You didn’t do any harm, I hope?” 

‘ The Curate smiles, and trusts he did not. 

‘The Doctor explains— 

‘The reason I suggest is this:—One Sunday night I was sent 
for, just after I had got to bed, to go to Miss T . What was the 
matter, do you think? There was the poor girl—her head like a hot 
coal, pulse goodness knows what—writhing with neuralgia, and moan- 
ing and working herself into a frenzy about—well, no, not exactly 
about nothing ; but all because the good old Rector, in the innocence 
of his heart, must needs go in late the night before, and read and 
give her a résumé of his afternoon’s sermon (Lesson for the day you 
see), and as ill luck would have it, all about those fellows Korah and 
Dathan, that made such a row,—you know. Well, there was my 
poor patient, moaning over all those little children. ‘ The old story, 
always the old story, doctor,’ she says to me; ‘the innocent for the 
guilty, why is it? And he “ed reading it. I can see them going 
down alive, and the earth closing up ; oh, why was it >—children and 
all—such dear little children ;’—and so on.” 

‘“¢What did you do?” 

‘* To ?” says the doctor fiercely, “do? Why, put wet cloths on 
her head, and gave her a pretty stiff sedative. When she was a little 
quiet, I said, ‘ Now, my dear, we’ve got to let Korah and his family 
alone for to-night, remember. What did I say to you the other day 
—All Saints’ Day? In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 
and their departure is taken for misery, and their going from us to 
be utter destruction; but they are at peace. For though they be 
punished in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of immortality.’ I 
took care to say it in a monotonous voice, and she was quite quiet now.” 

‘“ Ves,” she said, “the little children were innocent. Yes; and 
if they had lived, they would have been pointed at and hated because 
of their fathers’ sin.” 

‘“ Well, I left her asleep; but that little affair put her back three 
weeks good, and it put me out altogether. So I went next day to the 
Rector, and told him plainly that there must be no more visits till I 
should give leave, unless, I said, he’d take the consequences. ‘ What 
were they ?’ he asked. ‘Would she die?’ ‘Good gracious, no!’ I 
said, ‘but she might go mad, and you and I would both regret that.’ 
I had no more trouble afterwards.”’ 


Nor is this entirely an ideal sketch. The story of Korah, 
read in hard and fast obedience to the Calendar, has been 
known to haunt an invalid in a state of irritable nervousness 
in the way described. We are afraid many doctors are 
more likely to go on a plan of absolute prohibition than to 
give the excellent advice that follows :— 


*“ You see this much. Mind acts on body, and body on mind, 
and mind on soul ; perhaps you don’t agree there; but never mind 
you see this : a clergyman and doctor should work hand in hand.” 
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*“T do, indeed.” 

‘“ And often (in difficult cases, mind) they don’t. I won’t say it’s 
the clergyman’s fault altogether, though often he might use more 
sense than he does ; but just look how they bring him up—never 
articled nor anything! No; Latin and Greek, Greek and Latin, 
athletics, and perhaps a little history. Then he ‘thinks he'll go into 
the Church.’ So he goes through six months of theology, S. 
Augustine, S. Thomas-a-what-do-you-call-him, and a list of heresies, 
Hooker, and the Thirty-nine Articles, and he’s ordained. Then 
pitchforked into a parish with a Rector brought up like himself. 
There he has to baptize, marry, bury, teach, and look after—well, 
sick and healthy, wicked and righteous, all told, say 2,000 souls, and 
to read for his next examination. What, I ask, after this, can you 
expect but mistakes. Now, look at us, at myself for example. I 
began my training at sixteen; at eighteen I was a dresser at S. 
George’s, worked there (hard, mind) three years, passed the Colleges, 
went for a year to Germany, and spent six months at Paris on my 
way home ; then house surgeon in a large hospital, and saw some of 
the first practice in England. ThenI began work with an old——” 

‘“ Well,” says the Curate, in a subdued but determined voice, “ all 
I want is training, and I can’t get it. I think you could help me if 
you would. Have you many cases like Miss T: 6?” 

‘«* No, hers is a very severe one, but in a less degree I get others 
of the same ticklish kind to handle. I have a young man now that 
was in that last railway accident, nothing vital touched, but nerves 
gone com-plete-ly. Most of these spinal injury cases are difficult, 
but, bless you ! hearts are bad enough—and brains are worse. Well, 
you'll have to be very careful there—if I let you in at all,” he added, 
laughing. “But look! I'll lend you Carpenter, and give you three 
bits of advice :—(1) Stick to the Gospels, at first any way, and keep 
clear of passages that have been fought over. (With the poor this is 
of no consequence, as of course they don’t know anything likely to 
set up a controversy in their heads when youare gone.) (2) Repeat— 
never read, when your case can’t read to himself; and never stay 
above ten minutes till you’re asked, and not always then. (3) Zook 
out your prayers beforehand, or think them out if you don’t use a 
book, and see that they aren’t depressing. Nearly lost me a case 
once, “hat did. ‘Nurse,’ I said when I’d seen my patient, ‘how’s 
this ? what have you been at?’ ‘Sir,’ says she, ‘I don’t like to mention 
it, for fear they wouldn’t understand—it’s those prayers,—the clergy- 
man comes twice a day, and they are of such a depressing nature.’ 
Dear, dear! they’ve made me a deal of work one way and another, 
those good parsons. Can’t tell the depression of suppressed gout, or 
heart disease, or impending insanity from a burdened conscience, half 
their time ! But, as I said before, its ignorance, sheer ignorance, 
and what else can you expect? They study the Book of God written, 
and shut their eyes to the book unwritten—Nature.” 

‘«T may come to you again for another lesson?” asks the Curate. 

“Do. In six months’ time you'll have made a pretty consider- 
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able number of mistakes, and I shall know better how to help you. 
The only thing more I'll tell you now, is to mind your boots !” ! 


*““My boots ?” 
‘Yes; that they don’t creak ; leave them at home if they do— 


more harm’s done that way than your texts do good sometimes. And 
sort your cases ; I was forgetting that.” 

*“T don’t understand.” 

‘No, I daresay not. Look here ; you will have chronic cases 
and you will have for the most part acute. Well, in an acute (except 
in certain cases that you can easily learn) you can lay about you 
without much fear. You’ve got your friend and you won’t have him 
long, and you have to make the most of your opportunity. It’s of 
less consequence what subject you take, or what you do with it. 
Keep your weather eye open ;—tact, gentleness, sympathy, and 
common sense, and the Book ’Il carry you through. Now go to a 
chronic. There’s work !—ten, twenty years to be got through—to be 
spent in thoughtful inaction. Think of the wear and tear of mind, 
the little sleep, the temptations of such a life.—An education—that’s 
it !—an education to be done. It’s just the difference between giving 
half-a-dozen lessons to pull a man through an examination, and 
bringing up the lad till he goes to college. It won’t do to have a bit 
o’ Genesis, an exhortation on repentance, and a bit o’ Revelation 
anything, in fact, that happens to be handy ; any more than it would 
do for me to order half-a-dozen medicines in as many hours without 
waiting to see the effect of any. No, no! And there’s where: you 
clergy fail. No method, little judgment—dear, dear ! yet what mighz 
be done, if men would but see it as I do, I can guess by the little I 
have been able to do ; and I’m but a poor old fellow, take me in 
religion.—Good afternoon, sir.”’ 


Mr, Brinckman’s notes are excellent in these hints both 
to visitors and clergy, but they are chiefly directed to the 
needs of persons sharply ill for a comparatively short period, 
rather than with the permanent invalid needing years of 
regular visitation, though not in immediate danger. 

Another source of difficulties we will again extract from 


our pamphlet :— 


‘Frequently some great difference of thought raises a barrier 
between the clergyman and his charge, which prevents the sympathy 
essential between teacher'and taught. It may be, for instance, that 
the invalid has no definite faith in many points of doctrine which the 
clergyman deems of vital consequence. We will suppose that the 
stirring words of some writer who has been branded as unorthodox 
woke up the soul in the sick man, and made him feel that he had 
been misled until that hour, but that now he has found thelight. He 


1 The advice, ‘Mind your boots, was given by a physician of 
George IV. to a young clergyman, and to prove its importance, he ex- 
plained that in his own boots he always drected a layer of baize or felt 


to be placed to ensure quiet. 
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is humble, content to wait, if need be, till death, with a loyal and 
loving heart, for the answering of many a question that for his parish 
priest was “settled long since by the ancient Fathers.” To the 
pastor, however, this is not only mournful and unsatisfactory, but it is 
a state of things with which he feels sympathy impossible, and 
acquiescence wrong. It is his duty to protest, and he protests 
accordingly. 

‘There is another kind of parish priest who must ordinarily fail 
to be anything more than a kindly, commonplace visitor to his sick 
parishioner. He is one who may be described as fossilised. Prob- 
ably he stereotyped his “ views” at the age of 30, and has never 
since found reason to alter them. For lack of fresh material and for 
want of mixing with thoughtful and intelligent lay minds, he is 
incapable of dealing with anything in another at variance with his 
own opinions. These he reiterates, if he be a good man, with simple, 
almost pathetic earnestness, as “the truth.” He is often respected 
by all classes, and greatly admired by the poor, to whom ordinarily 
decision stands for truth and narrowness for simplicity, but he is 
liable to be somewhat more of a trial to the thoughtful invalid than is 
at all needful.’ 


Or there is the Ritualistic question on the one side or the 
other. One will seem to the other painfully irreverent, or 
else dangerously superstitious. And Fasting Communion 
becomes a great crux, on which a healthy active man is in no 
position to decide. Little he knows how incapable the patient 
may be either of mental attention or spiritual effort, unless 
supported by sustenance,.when he strains a good and devout 
habit into ‘a grievous burthen’ and hindrance to some 
sufferer, who needs to have every power of body and of 
nerve strengthened to the uttermost for him, or her, to be 
enabled to enter devoutly into the Celebration so fervently 
longed for. 

All this seems to point to the expediency of giving in- 
valids what may be called some authorised liberty of choice 
in clerical ministrations ; and, indeed, to offer them some 
means of not being absolutely dependent upon the suitability 
of their own parish priest. Indeed, they are endeavouring to 
do something for themselves. The object of the little brochure 
from which we have quoted is to suggest the formation of a 
society among the sick to serve by union as a force within 
the Church, both by prayer and by good works undertaken 
in common. ‘The bond is to be certain brief devotional 
exercises, the shorter ones regular, the others, specially the 
nocturnal ones, only provided for the chance of wakeful 
hours. Further, it is to be a mutual help society, affording 
opportunities for the transmission of flowers, books, patterns, 
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and all manner of small alleviations which may well be 
passed from one to another, so as to diminish the feeling of 
isolation, which becomes one of the most piteous trials of 
protracted sickness. 

We believe that such aids would be above all valuable in 
the lower middle class, where there is very little knowledge of 
the kind of books that would be desirable, or even of the way 
of procuring them, yet where there is plenty of intelligence 
to use them. We have heard of a sick tradesman to whom 
Dean Goulburn’s Personal Religion came like a revelation ; 
he read it, studied it, and we believe died by the light it 
opened to him. Their narrower aims, their habitual employ- 
ment, and want of all training in using leisure must much 
increase the tedium of a lingering disease ; and the relations 
and friends are necessarily less able to bestow time in amusing 
the sufferer, or else can offer little for the mind to feed upon. 
It would thus be specially advantageous if they could be put 
into connection with some society that would suggest fresh 
interests, and put into their hands means for occupation— 
often, perhaps, opening their hearts to think of others’, more 
than of their own, trials. Indeed, when illness or infirmity 
begin in a healthy family of any class, there is often amazing 
ignorance of the common practical details of nursing, as well 
as of means of alleviation or amusement. At first there is 
terror and constant solicitude. Then as the sufferer lives on, 
with no great change, a weariness, and almost an indifference 
spring up, the effect of custom, but most distressing to the 
invalid, who is facing the prospect of years of helpless 
monotony and confinement. And it is just then that relations 
say, ‘No immediate danger,’ and deny the patient the aid of 
the Church, lest the visits of a priest might try the spirits, 
or be alarming! But if a friend suggested some means of 
interchange of books, or enlargement of interests, the less 
might lead to the greater, and works like Sickness ; its trials 
and blessings, Sunshine in Sickness, Henri Perreyve’s beauti- 
ful Fournée dun Malade, or even the adapted English version, 
From Morning to Evening, might open the way to new 
thoughts, and to an appreciation of the blessings, rather than 
the pains, of the seclusion of the sick chamber. 

In fact, one or two small guilds have been for some time 
in operation, but mutual aid and intercession has not formed 
part of their scheme. Thoughts on Invalid Life was the first 
step in the establishment of a society of larger scope, con- 
taining clerical associates who undertake to correspond with 
any member who may desire it, and in case of need to visit 
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and minister, either as friend or priest, though not without 
due sanction. This Society, with the full support of several 
Bishops, among whom we may mention those of Winchester 
and Bedford, was inaugurated on the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration, August 6, and is to number in its ranks both 
rich and poor, so as to give all the power of benefiting 
by the communion of spirit that it provides. Of course, 
where the parish priest and the patient are on full terms 
of confidence, there would be no interference, and the name of 
the Bishop of Winchester as president is sufficient guarantee 
that there would be no invasion of the clergyman’s rights. 
But we are persuaded that numbers of clergy would find that 
they were much assisted in benefiting their chronic -invalids 
by bringing them into connection with something beyond the 
narrow circle of their own parishes, which would supply them 
with food alike for the spirit and the intellect, and provide 
them with minor pleasures and pursuits. And where the 
clergyman, from lack of time or from other causes, finds that 
the needs of the invalids in his parish cannot be met by him- 
self or his curates, he may thankfully avail himself of such 
assistance. What a satisfaction it would be in some of the 
winter quarters of pulmonary patients if an authorised chap- 
lain, elderly perhaps, and, it might be, incapable of public 
duties, could be at hand for the house-to-house visitation that 
is almost impossible to the regular clerical staff. And in town 
parishes, where the overworked clergy can only give a space 
allotted long before to each call, and absolutely are unable to 
wait for the favourable moment when their visit would be a 
blessing instead of a burthen, surely it would be well to resign 
the charge of such cases to one, perhaps himself trained in 
the school of sickness, set aside from those unceasing labours 
that make the tread rapid, the speech jarring, to fretted nerves. 

Here is a suggestion of Mr. Brinckman’s which might 
work in with this guild :— 

‘In towns we clergy might take a hint from the army. Why 
not have one or two clergymen always present at some well-known 
central spot on duty day and night? In some places there are clergy 
in plenty to work the plan. If three clergymen had to be together 
for twenty-four hours, to go whenever-sent for, it would not only be 
good for the sick to know where to apply, but it would draw us 
clergy closer together to live and work together like this. People 
would always send for the clergyman they knew and wished to have ; 
but there are many strangers who do not know where or to whom to 
send. This plan may seem impracticable; but in large towns I can 
see no reason why it should not only work well, but also help the 
Church very much. in her efforts at getting to work amongst people. 
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People do not attend much to notices on church na so it would 
be as well, besides having these notices of the readiness of the clergy 
to visit the sick painted up, for the incumbent to give notice very 
frequently on Sundays that he or any of his assistant clergy would be 
always ready to come at any time, in cases of sickness.of any sort.’— 
Brinckman’s Notes on the Care of the Sick, p. 242. 


Such a central lodge or place of call, near some great 
junction station, with a regular resident chaplain, and assist- 
ants within call, might be of infinite service, if made known 
to a wide number both of clergy and laity, as might be done 
through notices and Church papers. 

In The Day of Rest there have been some admirable 
papers of Miss Ellice Hopkins on the power left to invalids of 
exerting themselves for the good of others. As the author 
of An Invalid’s Day says :— 


‘An invalid may find out innumerable ways of helping and cheer- 
ing other sick people, and especially sick children, who so readily 
respond to all attempts to give them pleasure, and to draw off their 
minds from their own ailments. And although she may sigh over 
the impossibility of seeing the faces of her sick friends here, she may 
make herself familiar with their characters, and minister to their 
needs through others, and look forward to a bright meeting with 
them when suffering and sorrow shall have passed away for ever.’— 
An Invalid’s Day, p. 47. 


Mutual help is specially valuable in the isolated life of 
these prisoners, but there is no need to confine them to the 
thoughts of one another. Many tasks for the benefit of the 
Church or the poor can be found, which press heavily on the 
busy, and can be well, even elaborately performed in the leisure 
and seclusion of home. There are mental works, such as 
organisation, copying, accounts, missionary correspondence, 
where the head is clear and strong ; needlework, illuminating, 
and many a merely mechanical occupation for the weaker and 
more uncertain. It often is most desirable that it should be 
a task such as to call the sufferers entirely out of themselves, 
and open their minds and sympathies to a wider, freer, more 
healthful life, giving pleasant interests to muse over in hours 
of inaction or wakefulness. Books that divert and enlarge 
the mind are very desirable, and the guild proposes to lend 
them round, and also to make known special needs and wishes 
in the magazine that should be a part of its constitution : 
eg. a sick girl is longing to carry on her German, and has 
nothing to read. She advertises, and books find their way to 
her. Another patient longs for a pattern for fretwork. One 
is lent. But, above all, the great work should be the means 
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of bringing home to the lonely sufferers the power of the 
Communion of Saints. 


‘A member of the one great family in heaven and earth has a 
share in all its prayers and Sacraments, and the more she realises this, 
and feels the blessing of this membership, the less will she feel set 
aside from communion with her kind; the less will thoughts of self 
and self only engross her mind ; the less solitary will she feel in her 
sick room.’—An Jnvalia’s Day, p. 41. 


Nor is it merely a matter of personal happiness. The 
invalid portion of the Church can be actually a great force. 
The theory of the religious life is that the ‘hermits blest and 
holy maids’ pray for the needs of the Church militant, and 
intercede for the sinful world. Our invalids are recluses of 
God’s own making. Even if they meet not face to face, 
they can agree on earth what they shall ask of God in heaven. 


‘Thousand sympathetic hearts 
Together swelling high 
Their chant of many parts.’ 


And if there be, as suggested, fixed devotions for certain 
hours, not compulsory, but dependent on the power of the 
patient, ‘his brother’s prayer’ will not be ‘unknown to each,’ 
and who can tell the strength and power before God of such 
united supplication? There are many who, like the late Anne 
Mackenzie—one of the most wonderful of invalid workers— 
welcome a period of severer sickness, ‘because they have so 
many to pray for, and they would assuredly hail the means 
of so interceding in concert. Do we not know of answers to 
prayer, such as Bishop Patteson’s deliverance from wreck, 
while his former governess was praying for him at midnight? 
Mr. Brinckman, a chaplain of some years standing, tells us 
he has seen effects of prayers and Sacraments that a Roman 
Catholic would have claimed as miraculous, and that would 
have removed in his mind any doubt (if he had ever had 
any) of their efficacy and supernatural force. It is surely our 
bounden duty to make fresh efforts for the extension of the 
Church’s full blessings and privileges to those who, without 
being in a state of imminent danger, may, if left to themselves 
or to indifferent friends, waste years in a mournful, useless, 
almost heathenish loneliness, instead of being awakened to 
the full sense of the blessings, the powers, the influence given 
by the fact of being the one in the family who ‘ goes on before’ 
bearing the cross in the steps of the Saviour; and the sick 
room, instead of being dreaded and avoided, may become the 
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centre of home, the place for seeking love, sympathy, and 
counsel. 

We are not bound to speak of the details, or how the plan 
is to be carried out, but we strongly recommend clergy, 
invalids, and those concerned with them, to consider the sub- 
ject brought forward in the books here noticed. 


ART. VII.—DIOCESAN SYNOD, OR CONFERENCE, 
OR BOTH? 


1. Diocesan Synods and Diocesan Conferences ; their distinct 
Character and different Uses. An Address delivered in 
the Diocesan Synod held in the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, on Wednesday, September 20, 1871. By CHR. 
WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. (London, 
1871.) 

2. The Laity counselling the Church ; or, Diocesan Conferences. 
A Charge delivered at his third Visitation, May 23,. 
1878. By JAMES AUGUSTUS HESSEy, D.C.L., Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. (London, 1878.) 

. A History of the Christian Councils. By the Right Rev. 
CHARLES JOSEPH HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg. 
Translated from the German, and edited by WILLIAM 
R. CLARK, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of 
Taunton. Second Edition. (Edinburgh, 1872.) 

. The Councils of the Church, A.D. 51—381. By the Rev. E. 
B. Pusey, D.D. (John Henry Parker, Oxford, 1857.) 

. Sanctissimi Domini nostri Benedicti Pape XIV. de Synodo 
Diacesana Libri tredecim. (Venetiis, MDCCLXXV.) 

. Concilia Magne Britannie et Hibernia, a Synodo Vero- 
lamiensi A.D. CCCCXLUVI, ad Londinensem A.D. CIOIOCCXVII. 
Accedunt Constitutiones et alia ad Historiam Ecclesie 
Anglicane spectantia. A David WILKINS, S.T.P., 
Archidiacono Suffolciensi et Canonico Cantuariensi, col- 
lecta. (Londini, 1736-1737.) 


AMONG the many striking and hopeful characteristics of the 
great Church revival of this age, the general conciliar move- 
ment is not the least striking or hopeful. Wonderful, indeed, 
beyond all forecasting, and surpassing the visions of the most 
sanguine faith, have been the fruits of that great outburst 
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of religious life and energy that took place five-and-forty 
yearsago. Not only here and there, or in this or that branch 
only of the Church’s work, but everywhere we see sure 
tokens of true life—the work of His hand, who ‘maketh 
the wilderness a standing water, and watersprings of a dry 
ground.’ ! 

And what shall we say of the Church Councils and Con- 
ferences that within a few years have sprung up, where before 
there was nothing of the kind—Ruridecanal Chapters and Con- 
ferences, Church Congresses, Diocesan Synods, Diocesan Con- 
ferences, Convocations and so-called ‘ Pan-Anglican’ Synods ? 
Do these yield in importance to any other part of the great 
Church revival? Does it not seem as if on these the per- 
manence and progress of the revival itself, the character it 
will develop, the turn it will take, as time goes on, must, from 
the nature of the case, depend ? Look at the work the Church 
has to do in such acomplex state of society as this of ours in 
England in this nineteenth century, the new problems that are 
continually cropping up for solution, the fresh difficulties that 
have to be faced. How is it possible in such a state of things 
to have, without counsel, either mature judgment or united 
action? In such a work, in such a body, individual zeal, if 
untempered and unrestrained by common counsel, tends to 
strife and party spirit, and but for some extraordinary and 
overruling Providence of God must end in division. 

Times of difficulty and danger have always, when the 
Church has been faithful to her trust, been times of counsel. 
The spirit of counsel is one of the seven-fold gifts of God 
the Holy Ghost, and, therefore, it is only ‘by faithful use of 
this gift that the ‘Church can hope either to keep the faith 
whole and undefiled, or to apply the unchanging principles 
of the eternal truth to the ever changing conditions of human 
society. Was there division in the primitive Church about 
circumcision and the keeping of the law of Moses? ‘The 
apostles and elders came together for to consider of this 
matter.’ Were the faithful in Asia Minor in the second 
century troubled at the strange and impious teaching of 
Montanus? ‘They came together, Eusebius informs us, 
‘many times, and in many places, to consult on the subject.’ * 
Had the Church, in the third century, to deal with Nova- 
tianism, the treatment of the lapsed, the baptism of heretics, 
the heresy of Paul of Samosata, and other great difficulties 
and grievances? It was in Synods she sought and found her 


1 Ps, cvii. 35. ® Acts xv. 6. 3 Euseb, v. 16, 
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remedy. Was the whole Church in the fourth century scan- 
dalised at the Godhead of the ever-blessed Son of God being 
called in question, and at its being said to be a matter of 
indifference whether He were believed to be of one substance 
or only of like substance with the Father ?—318 bishops 
assembled in Synod at Niczea, and declared the faith as they 
had one and all received it. And in our own day and 
Church, when the strict truth of the ‘one baptism for the 
remission of sins’ was called in question by a judgment 
of the Judicial Committee, the Church spoke through a 
Synod of the Diocese immediately affected,' and declared 
her unwavering adherence to that article of the Nicene 
Creed. ‘It was as inevitable,’ wrote one immediately after 
that Synod, ‘that the Hampden and Gorham outrage should 
lead to the attempted revival of Church Synods as that wintry 
weather should bring warm clothing into use.’ ? 

But it is not only in great crises of the Church’s life, and 
in face of grievous scandals, that Synods have had their place: 
they have also been her ordinary judicial and legislative 
organs. No sooner had the conversion of Constantine re- 
moved the chief obstacle to their assembling than the Council 
of Niczea ordered that ‘in each province a Synod should be 
held twice a year, composed of all the bishops of the pro- 
vince.’* This is for purposes of discipline; that sentences 
passed by individual bishops may be examined by the Pro- 
vincial Synod, and, if approved, recognised throughout the 
province, and, also, that care may be taken ‘to see that the 
bishops had not passed the sentence of excommunication 
from narrow-mindedness, from a love of contradiction, or 
from some feeling of hatred.’ The fourth Council of Carthage 
ordains ‘ that the bishop is not to hear the cause of any save 
in the presence of his clergy, else the bishop’s sentence will 
be invalid, unless it be confirmed by the presence.of the 
clergy.’ And what is the whole body of the Canon Law 
but the accumulated utterances of the Church on the mani- 
fold questions connected with her faith, discipline,. and 
worship, on which she has had from time to time to speak 
authoritatively ? 

The silence of the voice of counsel bodes no good toa 
Church. ‘ During the unhappy reign of William Rufus there 
was no ecclesiastical Synod, and nothing went right.’® In the 


1 The Exeter Diocesan Synod, held June 25, 26, 27, A.D. 1851. 
2 Keble’s Occasional Papers and Reviews, p. 254. 

* Can. §. * Can. 33. 

5 Johnson’s English Canons,.vol. ii. p. 23, A.C.L. 
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account S. Anselm gives of the Synod he was at last able to 
hold at Westminster, in 1102, he expressly says that ‘ owing 
to the observance of Synods having been given up for many 
years past, the thorns of vices had sprung up, and Christian 
zeal had grown cold.’! But, most unhappily, there has been 
a much later and much longer silence of the voice of counsel, 
the fruits of which are even now too plainly visible. From 
1717 to 1850 there was no ecclesiastical Synod, and, alas! how 
few things went right. The Church seemed to have lost the 
sense of her corporate character as the body of Christ. The 
battle for the faith with Deists and Atheists was nobly 
fought, but it was fought by individuals rather than by the 
Church. The Church’s children in the United States had to 
seek their first bishop from Scotland, because the English 
prelates stood in such servile fear of the State as to decline 
to give them one. A religious revival arose that might have 
proved the very salt of the Church: but she was unable to 
assimilate or direct it, and in spite of the intentions and 
labours of its originators the revival drifted into a deplorable 
schism. There was a later revival; but by a just retribution 
it seemed blind to the real nature of Church membership, and 
to the organic workings of God the Holy Ghost in the 
Church. Dwelling too exclusively on personal piety and 
individual salvation, it made so little of our being called in 
one body that its natural tendency was towards Dissent. 
‘Sauve qui peut’ was its motto, and as no visible city of 
refuge was pointed out, or, may be, even believed in, what 
wonder that those who listened to the warning cry fled this 
way and that, and did not make the Church appear before 
the world ‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners.’ ? 

At the very time, too, when common counsel and com- 
bined efforts were most needed; when, owing to the sudden 
development of our manufactures, the population became 
massed in towns in numbers almost incredible, there was the 
same terrible want of corporate action. It was a time when 
‘every man did that which was right in his own eyes ;’* and 
a parish priest, however devoted to his work, felt himself 
alone, and was subject to all the chilling, disheartening influ- 
ences of isolation. What wonder that large portions of our 
large towns were speedily heathenised. When a Committee 
of the House of Lords, on the motion of Bishop Philpotts 
of Exeter, inquired into the spiritual destitution of our populous 


1 As above, vol. ii. p. 24, 2 Song of Solomon vi. 10. 
8 Judges xxi. 25. 
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towns, they found, to the Church’s shame, parishes with but 
one church for twenty, thirty, forty, and, in one instance, even 
seventy, thousand ' people. One, writing ten years ago of 
the present Church revival—a most competent witness—says 
of the Church, that ‘her condition before 1830 could not pos- 
sibly have born the scrutinising eye which for thirty years 
past has been turned upon her institutions. Her rank cor- 
ruptions must have called down an avenging arm.’ ? 

It was surely in very mercy that the arm of flesh on which 
she had so long leaned, almost to the forgetting of her true 
strength, seemed at last to be failing her. It was surely a 
happy thing for her that the Test Act was repealed ; that the 
Roman Catholics were emancipated ; that the bishops were 
told by a high-handed Premier * to set their house in order ; 
that the State suppressed several Irish sees ‘contrary to the 
suffrage of the Bishops of England and Ireland.’* It was 
these acts of the State that in the good Providence of God 
led the Church to stir up the gift that was in her, and to be- 
take herself to Him who is her only life. 

And among all the hopeful signs of the great religious 
revival, not the least hopeful, in our opinion, is the great con- 
ciliar movement. For there is not only counsel, but counsel 
through channels that are in the main in harmony with the 
spiritual organisation of the Church. The Synods and Con- 
ferences all recognise more or less distinctly, and are framed 
more or less faithfully in reference to the divine constitution 
of the Church of Christ. And so in these Synods and Con- 
ferences we have organs of counsel through which our spiritual 
rulers may work unhesitatingly, and through which, too, we 
may hope that God the Holy Ghost will give us His guidance 
and blessing. 

I. Let us now turn to the special subject of this article, 
Diocesan Synods and Conferences. A conciliar movement 
without any sort of diocesan council, would obviously be 
both theoretically incomplete, and practically insufficient. The 
Church is made up of dioceses. Each diocese is a Church 
unit, a complete Church in itself. Diocesan Episcopacy is 
of more than ecclesiastical origin. It is Apostolical. As the 
Church of Christ was in building, it rose in a diocesan form. 
What was the ultimate portioning out of the whole Catholic 
Church into separate districts, each district under the care 
and jurisdiction of a single bishop, but the carrying out and 
completion of a work already begun by the Apostles? What 


1 Bradford. 2 Gladstone’s Chapter of Autobiography, p. 50. 
3 Earl Grey. * Keble’s Sermons, Academical and Occasional, p. 127. 
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were S. James, the brother of our Lord, Timothy, Titus, and 
the Angels of the Seven Churches of Asia, but so many dio- 
cesan bishops? ‘The order of bishops, says Tertullian,! 
‘when it is traced up to its original, will be found to have S. 
John for its author ;’ ‘and this agrees with what Clemens 
Alexandrinus has recorded of him, that when he was settled 
at Ephesus, he went about the neighbouring regions or- 
daining bishops.’*? And that Tertullian meant diocesan 
bishops is plain from his famous challenge to the heretics of 
his day :— 


‘Let these show us the original of their Churches, and give us a 
catalogue of their bishops in an exact succession from first to last, 
whereby it may appear that their first bishop had either some Apostle, 
or some Apostolical man living in the time of the Apostles, for his 
author or immediate predecessor. For thus it is that Apostolical 
Churches make their reckoning. The Church of Smyrna counts up 
to Polycarp, ordained by S. John; the Church of Rome to Clement, 
ordained by S. Peter ; and so all the Churches in like manner exhibit 
their first bishops ordained by the Apostles, by whom the Apostolical 
seed was propagated and conveyed to others.’ * 


A bishop is of course bound by the Acts of the Universal 
Church, and of the Church of his own province. But with 
this limitation he is supreme in his own diocese. Within the 
room left by Provincial and General Councils he is to govern 
his diocese according to his own discretion. 

But however gifted a bishop may be by nature and grace, 
how can he hope to rule well without counsel? How can he, 
one man, hope without counsel to become acquainted with the 
actual condition of all parts of his diocese, and with the many 
circumstances that ought to be taken into account, before he 
can be in a position to decide whether this course or that be 
expedient and salutary? A bishop without counsel must 
oftentimes have to choose ‘ between irresponsible autocracy 
and quiet impotence.’ And where should a bishop so natu- 
rally look for counsel as to that most ancient of Church 
Councils, a Diocesan Synod? For what is a Diocesan Synod 
but the ¢o‘us clerus of the diocese summoned one and all by 
the bishop to a sacred assembly—the pastors of the diocese 
gathered together by the chief pastor with solemn invocation 
of the Holy Ghost—to deliberate on matters pertaining to 


1 Adv. Marcian. iv. 5. 

2 Bingham’s Ovig. Eccl, L. I. c. ii. § 3. 

3 De Prescrip. Heret. c. 32, — by Bingham, uz supra. 

4 Haddan’s Life of Herbert Thorndike. Herbert Thorndike’s Works, 
vol, vi. p. 219, A. C. L. 
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the pastoral care ? Who so fit to be a bishop’s counsellors on 
such subjects as his presbyters? They share with him the 
duties and responsibilities of the pastoral office. They have 
received a special ydpicpa, a ydpucua that we may be sure 
may be stirred up in them for the Church’s good in counsel 
no less than in work. No wonder that in the primitive 
Church the bishops called them to council. 


‘They were considered,’ Bingham says, ‘a sort of ecclesiastical 
senate or council to the bishop The bishop scarce did any- 
thing in the administration and government of the Church without 
the advice, consent, and amicable concurrence of his presbyters. . 
Hence it was that presbyters were allowed to sit together with the 
bishop in the church (which privilege was never allowed to deacons), 
and their seats were dignified with the name of thrones as the 
bishop’s was, only with this difference, that his was the high throne, 
and theirs the second thrones.’ ! 


Ignatius ‘always joins the bishops and presbyters to- 
gether, as presiding over the Church, the one in the place of 
God and Jesus Christ, and the other as the great council of 
God in the room of the Apostles. He bids the Ephesians? be 
“subject to the bishop and presbyters.” He bids the Tral- 
lians * reverence the presbyters “as the council of God and 
the united company of the Apostles.”’4 One of Bishop 
Pearson’s arguments for the antiquity of S. Ignatius’s Epis- 
tles, for their belonging to the second century rather than to 
the fourth, is that ‘no one of the fourth age would have given 
such encomiums of the presbytery, or armed them with so 
great authority and power.’®> ‘From the beginning of my 
Episcopacy,’ S. Cyprian writes to his clergy, ‘I resolved to do 
nothing of my own private judgment without your advice, and 
without the concurrence of the people (sine consilio vestro, et 
sine consensu plebis).’ 

It is hardly possible to trace back the history of Diocesan 
Synods to their origin. The first existing record of a true 
and proper Diocesan Synod is, according to Benedict XIV.,7 
that of the Synod that was held at Rome by Pope Siricius 
against Jovinian about the year 389. But, as he observes, 
there were no doubt others of much greater antiquity, whose 
acts and memory have been forgotten ; for he adds, quoting 
and endorsing an opinion of Thomassinus, ‘among Synods, 
those which are called Diocesan excel the rest in antiquity, in- 
asmuch as in the first ages of the Church, when fierce perse- 


1 Bingham, L, II. cxix. i2* 5. 2 Cap. 2. 8 Cap. 3. 
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cutions were raging against the faithful, it was easier for single 
bishops to collect their clergy than to meet together with 
other fellow-bishops for a Provincial Synod.’ He also takes 
the existence of several (bri penitentiales belonging to early 
times, and peculiar to particular dioceses, as proof that there 
used to be frequent meetings of the ¢otus clerus with their own 
bishop, for he says, ‘since those Libri penitentiales regarded the 
whole diocese, they were not made by the bishop otherwise 
than by the counsel of his presbyters.’ ! 

In all probability Diocesan Synods have their origin in 
the confidence which the Apostles and first bishops placed in 
their presbyters. The day after S. Paul’s arrival at Jeru- 
salem, at the end of his third missionary journey, he went 
in unto S. James, and all the presbyters were present,? and 
even ventured to advise S. Paul, Apostle though he was, 
to perform a certain ceremonial act in the Temple. His sup- 
posed teaching against the law had caused great scandal 
amongst the flock committed to their charge ; and this scandal 
was not treated as a matter to be dealt with by S. James only 
and S. Paul. These presbyters both testified to the scandal, 
and suggested a remedy ; and S. Paul acted on their advice. 
He evidently did not think that in proffering the suggestion 
they had encroached on any prerogative that belonged either 
to him or to S. James. Ecclesiastical writers of great emi- 
nence and learning, as Turrecremata, have declared this 
assembly to be a true and proper Diocesan Synod, and a 
model for all Diocesan Synods that should be held afterwards 
(‘veram et propriam synodum dicecesanam, ad exemplum 
ceterarum primum habitam’).? And though Benedict XIV. 
seems, with good reason, unable to assent to this opinion, 
yet he thinks that everyone must see in this assembly a sort 
of image and likeness of a Diocesan Synod. 

Again, certain words of these presbyters to S. Paul on this 
occasion remind us that they had sat at the great council held 
at Jerusalem a few years before on the subject of Circum- 
cision ; and imply that they had been dond fide members of 
that council. ‘As touching the Gentiles which believe,’ they 


1 As above, § 7. 2 Acts xxi. 18. 

8 Benedict XIV. De Synodo Diacesané, L. I. c. i. § 5. 

4 The course of our argument does not require us to consider the posi- 
tion of the /aity in this council. But we do not like to omit all mention 
of the wav rd mdnbos of Acts xv. 32, the ody dAn tH exkAnoia of v. 22, 
and (supposing xai of to be the true reading) the cat of ddeAgoi of v. 23. 
We do not know that we can better show the bearing of these three terms 
on the true-place of the laity than by calling the attention of our readers 
to the following exposition of the whole passage by the late Professor 
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said to him, ‘we have written and concluded, &c. (pets 
érrecreihapev Kplvaytes'), not simply éreotelAapev, but myeis 
emeotelkapev. No doubt the jpets included S. Paul and S. 
James ; but it most certainly includes the presbyters too. 
And on referring to the account of that council, we find this 
statement of theirs fully borne out. Whether the presbyters 
of the Church at Jerusalem sat in the council by right or by 
privilege, they no doubt sat in it, and sat as bond fide mem- 
bers of it. ‘The Apostles and presbyters,’ ? not the Apostles 
only, were the board of reference, or court of final appeal, to 
which the cause of dissension was referred. ‘The Apostles 
and the presbyters,’ not the Apostles only, ‘came together for 
to consider the matter.’* The decrees of the council are 
called the decrees of the Apostles and the presbyters, not 
of the Apostles only—‘ ra Séypata ta Kexeyéva bard tov 
arrocTokwv Kal Tov mpecBuTépwr.* And though we may 
justly refuse to entertain the idea of even the possibility of these 
presbyters differing from the Apostles, who would venture to 
assert that they contributed nothing towards the settlement 
of the difficulty ? This difficulty, let us bear in mind, was not 
settled by immediate revelation. The Holy Ghost evidently 
guided the members of the council to their determination by 
different converging lines of thought. S. Peter reminded 
them of the way in which God had removed his prejudices 
against receiving the Gentile Cornelius to the Sacrament of 
Baptism. S. Paul and S. Barnabas related the miracles and 


Shirley :—‘ Of the constitution of the council the narrative,’ he says, ‘ ap- 
pears at first sight to give two different accounts. In two passages 
it speaks of the Apostles and the presbyters ; in three it implies the 
presence or the assent of the entire Church. The discrepancy, a fruitful 
source of controversy, disappears on a careful reading. We are told by 
S. Luke, first, that the appeal of the Church at Antioch was made to the 
Apostles and presbyters ; next, that the Apostles and presbyters came 
together to deliberate. After much discussion, the weighty words of 
S. Peter obtained a hearing for the Apostles Barnabas and Paul, and we 
are told that “the whole multitude” kept silence, to receive the account 
of their doings among the Gentiles. The discussion is then closed, and 
the final opinion of the council expressed by S. James. Finally, the 
decretal letter of the council runs in the name of the Apostles, presby- 
ters, and brethren; and the delegates charged with its delivery are 
commissioned by the Apostles and presbyters, “ with the whole Church.” 
The only fair inference is that the discussion was confined to the Apostles 
and presbyters, but that that discussion was public in the face of the 
Church, and the decision approved by the whole body of the brethren, 
who also were consulted as to the fittest means of communicating that 
decision when approved.’—Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1857, pp. 55, 56. 
® Acts xxi. 25. ? Acts xv. 2. 
® Ver. 6. * Acts xvi. 4. 
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wonders that God had wrought among the Gentiles by them. 
S. James appealed to the more sure word of prophecy. But 
before S. Peter spoke, there had been, we read, much dis- 
puting—or, rather, may be, much discussion—oddjs 88 
avéntncews yevouévns-' Is there any just reason for shutting 
out the presbyters from this discussion? What more pro- 
bable than that, just as at the assembly a few years later, they 
informed S. Paul, for his guidance, how his supposed teaching 
was regarded by the people committed to their care ; so on 
this occasion, they stated in what light they themselves re- 
garded the matter under consideration, and in what way this 
or that settlement of it would be most likely to affect their 
flocks? Such considerations would not be out of place in 
guiding the council to a decision that was manifestly only a 
temporary compromise to meet the temper of the times. 
Anyhow, what took place both at this solemn council, and at 
the other more informal assembly, indicates relations between 
the Apostles and the presbyters quite in harmony with the 
system of Diocesan Synods. By the time the Church became 
settled into dioceses, such relations, if they continued to exist, 
could hardly help leading to the presbyters becoming a sort 
of senate or council to their bishops. 

In our own country Diocesan Synods were held both in 
British? and in Saxon times. But if we go no farther back 
than the Norman conquest, we find them recommended by 
the practice of many centuries, and canons of many councils. 
Records of many Diocesan Synods between the Conquest 
and the Reformation are given in Wilkins’ Concilia: of one 
in the remaining part of the eleventh century; of two in the 
twelfth ; of fifteen in the thirteenth; of seven in the four- 
teenth ; of six in the fifteenth, though perhaps the last three 
of these, held in 1464 at Canterbury, Worcester, and Don- 
caster, ought hardly to be reckoned, as they were called for 
the purpose of granting a subsidy to the Pope against the 
Turks. The King, Edward IV., was most anxious to prevent 
the Pope’s Bulls from being put into execution; so he wrote 
a letter to the Archbishop to instruct his suffragans ‘to call 
their clergy together, and exhort them to grant him such a 
subsidy, to be levied in all haste,as might honourably, reason- 
ably, and thankfully please and content our said holy father.’ * 
How great haste was made may be inferred from the fact that 


1 Acts xv. 7. 


2 Oudoceus, Bishop of Llandaff, held two Diocesan Synods, A.D. 560, 
and another in 597. See Spelm. Come. i. 62, 63. 
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the King’s letter was dated at York, June 11th, and the Can- 
terbury Synod was held on the 26th of the same month. 
But as these special Synods may have been taken advantage 
of to transact business of a more spiritual nature, it seems 
better to take theminto account. Of Diocesan Synods in the 
sixteenth century we find in Wilkins records of three before 
the Reformation, held in 1519, 1521, and 1529. 

But the Synods of which we have records extant, form but 
a very small fraction of the Synods actually held. Through- 
out the greater part of the period under consideration it was 
the usual practice to hold them. They were enjoined by 
councils, both provincial and diocesan. The 13th of Lan- 
franc’s canons, made at Winchester A.D. 1071, enacts ‘that 
every bishop celebrate a Synod once a year.’! The third of 
the constitutions of the Durham Diocesan Synod, of the year 
1312, is headed, ‘ Ut Synodus bis in anno habeatur, et omnes 
intersint ecclesiastici.’? The celebrated jurist, William Lynd- 
wood, the first prolocutor, A.D. 1425, of the Lower House of 
Convocation, tells us that in his day ‘Synod was understood 
to mean the Diocesan Council.’ Again, he says of Synods, 
‘ He dicuntur conventus sive congregationes senum et presby- 
terorum; et debent fieri per episcopos annuatim; et ad 
eas tenentur venire omnes illi qui sub illo episcopo habent 
curam animarum,’* The first rubric of the ‘Ordo ad Syno- 
dum’ of the Winchester Pontifical in the Cambridge 
University Library, said to be of the early part of the 
fifteenth century, appoints Synods to be held twice a year. 
Some of the extant records of Synods imply the existence of 
other Synods, whose records are not extant. For instance, at 
the Diocesan Synod of Ely, A.D. 1521, the Rector of Willing- 
ham sought absolution from sentence of excommunication, 
for having broken a decree made in the /as¢ Synod by the 
Commissary, ‘that no one should appear in that Synod with- 
out a surplice.’* Again, we find the very strongest and most 
conclusive evidence surely of the general and regular holding 
of Diocesan Synods—things enjoined in Provincial Synods 
that assume that Diocesan Synods were held every year. In 
the Provincial Synod held by Stephen Langton, at Oxford, 
A.D. 1222, it was enjoined that the fifty-two constitutions 
there made, as well as the constitutions of the fourth Lateran 
Council, held in 1216, should ‘be read and explained yearly 
in the Episcopal Synods.’> In the 12th of Peckham’s con- 


1 Johnson’s English Canons. 
2 Wilkins, ii. 416. 8 Maskell’s Mon. Rit, I. cclxxvii., cclxxviii. 
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stitutions, made at Lambeth, A.D. 1281, a certain regulation 
was made about giving certificates of citation ; ‘and,’ it was 
added, ‘let the Rural Deans be sworn every year in the 
Bishop’s Synod to do this.’!_ And Archbishop Zouche, in the 
first of the constitutions published by him in a Provincial 
Council held at Thorpe in 1347, enacts that ‘lest these, our 
ordinances, prohibitions, and statutes should, through disuse, 
lose their effect, we will and ordain by this writing that dili- 
gent and exact inquiry be made every Synod, to be celebrated 
in our Church of York every Easter and Michaelmas, and at 
other seasonable times every year, to the intent that they who 
observe not the premisses be punished as is below directed, 
and otherwise according to canon.’? 

The legal status of Diocesan Synods was not touched 
by the changes made in Henry VIII's reign, in the relations 
of Church and State. By the 5th provision of the Clergy 
Submission Act of 1534, it was enacted, in accordance with 
the submission of the clergy in Convocation in 1532, that the 
existing canons should be reviewed by thirty-two commis- 
sioners, half clergy, half laymen, appointed by the King; 
and that the result of their labours, when authorised by the 
King’s assent under the Great Seal, should be received as the 
ecclesiastical law of England; but that in the meantime, 
‘such canons, constitutions, ordinances, provincial and syno- 
dal, being already made, which be not contrariant nor repug- 
nant to the laws, statutes,.and customs of this realm, nor to 
the damage or hurt of the King’s prerogative royal, shall now 
still be used and executed as they were afore the making of 
this act.’* The Reformatio Legum was compiled by com- 
missioners appointed under this Act in 1551; but owing to 
Edward’s death it never received the Royal ratification. But 
if it had, it would have made no radical alteration in the law 
about Diocesan Synods. For the compilers declared the 
Diocesan Synod to be ‘ the fittest remedy for punishing negli- 
gence, and removing the errors which from time to time are 
disseminated in Churches by the devil and evil men ;’* and 
laid down rules for the holding of Synods quite in accordance 
with the old customs. 

From that time up to the Great Rebellion we find Dio- 
cesan Synods held, though not so generally or regularly as 
before. Wilkins gives a record of one in the remaining part 
of this century, that of S. Asaph in 1561.5 There is also in 

1 Johnson’s English Canons. ? As above. 
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Strype a notice of another held at Norwich in 1580.1 Joyce 
also shows from contemporaneous history that in the last part 
of the sixteenth century, and the first part of the seventeenth, 
it was the usual practice in some dioceses to hold Synods. 
‘In the reign of King James I., he says, ‘ Dr. Jackson writes, 
“that he remembered with joy of heart the Synods of the 
diocese in which he was born,” from which the plain inference 
is that those assemblies had been usual in the diocese of 
Durham in his youth. And upon the authority of Dr. Pri- 
deaux we are informed that “ Diocesan Synods were kept up 
in the diocese of Norwich [till the Revolution], and all the 
clergy of the diocese constantly met at them every year, ze. 
the clergy of Suffolk at Ipswich, and the clergy of Norfolk 
at Norwich.”’? Wilkins gives the record of a Synod held at 
Kilmore, A.D. 1638, at which by the very first constitution it 
was appointed ‘that a Diocesan Synod should be held every 
year on the Tuesday and Wednesday of the second week in 
September.’* He gives the record of but one Diocesan Synod 
after the Restoration, that of S. Asaph in 1683.4 

The disastrous effect of the Revolution upon the Church, 
the unhappy circumstances that led to the silencing of Con- 
vocation, is a page of our ecclesiastical history only too well 
known. The rapid declension in the spiritual condition of the 
Church inthe eighteenth century synchronises very significantly 
with the silence of the voice of counsel. Nowhere during that 
century but in one small diocese was true corporate action 
to be seen. In the Isle of Man the wise and saintly Bishop 
Wilson for more than fifty years held his Diocesan Synod 
yearly, unless unavoidably hindered by absence from his 
diocese. It was in his Diocesan Synod of 1703 that those 
famous ecclesiastical constitutions were subscribed by all his 
clergy of which Crutwell says that they ‘supersede virtually 
the preface to the Commination Office, and tells us that 
Lord Chancellor King was so pleased with them that he 
said, ‘If the ancient discipline of the Church were lost, it 
might be found in all its purity in the Isle of Man.”*> The 
second of the concluding memoranda directs that ‘for the 
better government of the Church of Christ, for the making 
of such orders and constitutions as shall from time to time 
be found wanting, and that better inquiry may be made into 
the execution of those that are in force, there shall be, God 
willing, a convocation of the whole clergy of the diocese on 


1 Joyce’s Englana’s Sacred Synods, p. 39. 
? As above. 8 Wilkins, iv. 537. * iv. 608. 
5 Keble’s Life of Wilson, p. 212, A. C. L. 
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Thursday in Whitsun week, every year after this, at the 
Bishop’s Chapel, if his Lordship be within this isle, or as soon 
as [may be] conveniently after this.’' There can hardly be 
a more valuable testimony to the worth of Diocesan Synods 
than the fact that this holy bishop, of whose life and epi- 
scopate reality was a most striking characteristic, was so 
regular in holding his Synod through so many years. Year 
by year he summoned and attended it, till he was close 
upon ninety. The last convocation minute in his time is in 
1754, the year of his death :—‘ The bishop, being indisposed 
(Thursday, June 6), cannot attend at present.’ ? 

The Diocesan Synods of the nineteenth century are within 
the recollection of most of us. There was, first of all, the 
Synod of Exeter, held by Bishop Phillpotts, in 1851, men- 
tioned above, though, as it was composed of representatives 
of the clergy of the rural deaneries, and not of the whole 
clergy, it can hardly, speaking strictly, be called a true and 
proper Synod. Then, in 1871, there was Bishop Words- 
worth’s Synod at Lincoln. 

Whether these will be followed by others, and we shall 
see a general revival of the ancient system of Diocesan 
Synods, must, humanly speaking, depend first of all on the 
bishops, and then on the clergy at large, whose opinions on 
such a subject the bishops are not likely to ignore. The nearest 
approach to an authoritative utterance on the question by the 
Church in these days is the 87th of the Code of Canons 
agreed upon by the two committees of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, and submitted in 1873 to their respec- 
tive Convocations. It is entitled ‘Of Diocesan Synods,’ and 
is as follows :— 

‘A Diocesan Synod, consisting of the bishop and his presbyters, 
with deacons in attendance, may be assembled ; and, when assembled, 
it may rightly constitute regulations for internal diocesan government, 
provided they be not contrariant to the decrees of higher Synods, 
or to the law of the land ; and it shall promulgate the decrees of 
higher Synods.’ 


The general revival of Diocesan Synods is, in our opinion, 
not only ‘much to be desired,’ but absolutely necessary for 
the healing of the sores of the Church, and enabling her 
clergy to make full proof of their ministry to meet the needs 
of the times. The advantages that would accrue from such 
a revival can hardly be exaggerated. 

(1.) In the words of the Reformatio Legum, ‘by means of 


1 Keble’s Life of Wilson, p. 210, 2 As above, p. 899. 
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Syndde of this kind, union aa charity between bishop and 
clergy would be increased and preserved.’! Trust begets 
trust. A bishop who showed such confidence in his clergy as 
to ask their advice formally and periodically in making rules 
for the ordering of his diocese would not be likely to find 
his confidence misplaced. We believe that the difficulties 
complained of in various quarters of bringing episcopal in- 
fluence to bear upon the parochial clergy would then be 
found to disappear. In the absence of Synods, especially 
with our huge unmanageable dioceses, we can feel no surprise 
at the relations between bishops and clergy, as of fathers and 
sons, being at times precarious ; but we should be greatly 
surprised, if, recourse being had to the revival of Synods, 
these relations were not greatly amended. 

(2.) The clergy, being all summoned on equal terms on 
the ground of their common ministry, would learn to respect 
each other, and party spirit and party strife would be dimin- 
ished. We shall have more to say on this point. At this 
stage we need only observe that this periodical meeting of 
the clergy—of the totus clerus—as the bishop’s trusted coun- 
cillors, would necessarily do much to give them that united 
front which is as essential to success in the —_—* as in 
earthly warfare. 

(3.) And all this could hardly go on without a corre- 
sponding vast spiritual improvement throughout the diocese. 
How often in the present abeyance of Synods is a parish 
priest deterred from making some more faithful ministration 
of the Church’s means of grace because he would be alone 
in his neighbourhood in doing it. How often, for the same 
reason, do his people look upon him with suspicion if he 
does attempt it? But if the clergy acted together, after 
common counsel, and by the bishop’s direction, what might 
we not expect? ‘A well-worked rural deanery, in which 
clergy find themselves in a bond of loving union, gives us 
significant hints—the restoration of unity in number, mode, 
and method of services; restoration of fasts and festivals ; 
gentle exercise of discipline; brother aided by brother, as 
‘iron sharpeneth iron”;’? and, above all, a nearer approach 
to the great end and aim of the ministry, a people made 
ready for the Lord. 


1 De Ecclesia,’ &c. cap. 19. 

2 Owing to circumstances with which the reader need not be troubled, 
the writer of this article has lately held a correspondence on the Synodal 
movement with many clergy, chiefly of the Diocese of Lincoln. All 
quotations without references are from this correspondence. 
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(4.) It would be no little advantage to the clergy to have 
the bishop give them, as he then would, a résumé of the de- 
cisions and recommendations of Convocation. This would 
surely be much better than for them to have to search these 
out for themselves in the newspapers as best they can. 

(5.) The bishop would also in all probability consult his 
clergy about questions likely to be discussed in Parliament or 
in Convocation; and by doing so he would be much 
strengthened himself, and gain greater attention to his words, 
both in Convocation and in the House of Lords. 

Nor at the present time ought it to be forgotten that ‘the 
Synod is the principle means of making the diocese feel its 
unity, and in the event of disestablishment hold together as 
one. The tie of county, neighbourhood, or secular habits 
will not do alone. This consideration is of itself an urgent 
reason for holding a Synod at least triennially.’ 

II. The present age has witnessed the creation of another 
diocesan council, the Conference. This new council consists 
of elected representatives of the clergy, and elected represen- 
tatives of the lay Churchmen of the diocese, with some ex- 
officto members of both orders; and meets annually under 
the presidency of the bishop to deliberate on such matters as, 
with his sanction, are laid before it. And it certainly does 
seem the right thing at the right time. The days have gone 
by when even barons could not sign their names, and the great 
offices of state had to be held by ecclesiastics, because none 
but ecclesiastics were qualified to discharge them. In scholar- 
ship and general knowledge the laity are now well abreast 
of the clergy ; and in Church matters many of them show 
intelligence and zeal that may well serve as a spur to the 
clergy. No great Church enterprise can be mentioned but 
has associated with it some eminent layman’s name. The 
time therefore has plainly come when the laity should have a 
recognised place in the Church’s councils. This place they 
seem to have found in the Diocesan Conference. The ra- 
pidity with which Diocesan Conferences have spread shows 
that they supply a need that was felt. The Church has 
evidently taken to them. Though they date but from yester- 
day, they have become established through the length and 
breadth of the land. A diocese without its Conference is 
already an exception, and will soon be unknown. 

The Conference is doing good service tothe Church. ‘It 
supplies an opportunity for a free interchange of thoughts 
and ideas between the bishop and his clergy—helping to 
break down the isolation in which he is placed, and bringing 
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him face to en with others than those of his own choice. 
The plainness of speech, the correction of crude ideas, the 
ventilation of subjects, the opportunity of knowing more of 
one another, the occasional lay view—one wishes the laity 
would speak oftener—all help to consolidate the Church.’ 

The services of the Conference to the bishop, the clergy, 
the faithful laity, and the nation at large, are invaluable. 

(1.) To the bishop. Questions of great practical impor- 
tance are continually cropping up, questions on which, whether 
he deal with them prudently or imprudently, to the Church’s 
benefit or the Church’s damage, he must take action. On 
these, the practical questions of the day, the Conference gives 
him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the state of 
opinion in his diocese, and so saves him from the danger a 
bishop is ever in, of becoming, like Keats’s Saturn, 


‘ Blind from sheer supremacy.’ 


(2.) To the clergy. The clergy being withdrawn from 
secular pursuits, are in danger of paying too little attention to 
the secular bearings of ecclesiastical questions. They are too 
easily satisfied that because their principles are right they 
ought to work. They do not always allow for friction. Now, 
the voice of the laity in Conference supplies the needed. cor- 
rective. It brings out the conditions under which Church 
principles have to be applied, and gives that business-like 
character to the discussions that is absolutely essential to per- 
manent success. The long list of subjects! that have occupied 
the attention of the oldest of the Diocesan Conferences—that 
of Ely, established in 1864—could hardly have been discussed 
so well or to such good purpose without the counsel and con- 
currence of the laity. 

(3.) To the faithful laity. The recognition of the laity as 
an order in the Diocesan Conference is an unceasing call to 
them to consecrate their talents and secular experience to the 
highest of all ends—the building up of the Church of Christ. 
And their association with the clergy in this holy work must 
do much to save them from the special danger they are ex- 
posed to, of handling ecclesiastical matters as mere matters 
of business. It helps to keep before them those great prin- 
ciples that underlie every ecclesiastical question, and that can 
never be lost sight of without spiritual loss. 

(4.) To the nation at large. One of the very greatest 
uses of the Conference is to take the Church questions of the 


1 Given in a note to Archdeacon Hessey’s Charge, 1878, pp. 49, 50. 
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day, especially those that are of a practical nature, and give 
them such a thorough discussion in open day that the nation 
at large may get to understand them, and public opinion on 
them be formed and guided by right principles. Our Con- 
ferences are great schools for educating the nation. Words 
that are ‘winged’ (as words spoken more or less publicly and 
then reported in newspapers must be) can never be idle words ; 
they must do work in the world sooner or later, for good or 
evil, and if we had not Conferences and Congresses, there 
would be nothing spread abroad to counteract the demagogues 
and secularists who are always proclaiming ‘ We are they that 
ought to speak. Whois Lord over us?’ 

III. But great as are the services the Conference can 
render to the Church, it cannot supply the place of the 
Synod. To the question at the head of our article, ‘Diocesan 
Synod, or Conference, or Both?’ we answer most empha- 
tically—Both. The Divine constitution of the Church for- 
bids, in our opinion, any other answer. 

Laymen cannot be entrusted with the cure of souls. To 
no layman can a bishop say what he says to every parish 
priest on instituting him, ‘Accipe curam tuam et meam,’ It 
has pleased God of His Divine Providence to appoint divers 
orders in His Church. The great Head of the Church gives 
to His presbyters at and by ordination a special ydpicpa to 
qualify them for ministering to souls. For the more difficult 
duties and the exceeding responsibility of their calling, they 
receive greater grace—a special grace that stamps them with 
a special spiritual character—a special assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, so abiding and ever present, whether profited by or 
neglected, that the grace of Orders is indelible. Laymen 
have neither received the grace nor can they share the re- 
sponsibility of the priesthood. They cannot then be expected 
to be fit advisers concerning those sacred functions that per- 
tain essentially to the priestly office: nor can it be expedient 
that they should have a voice in determining the spiritual 
duties of the pastoral care, or the way in which those duties 
should be discharged. There are spiritual questions of ex- 
ceeding difficulty, and pastoral questions of exceeding deli- 
cacy, on which a bishop would naturally desire to have the 
opinion of his clergy, but on which the laity, from the very 
nature of the case, would be most unfit to give counsel. The 
laity are the body ministered to ; and the duty and responsi- 
bility of ministering to them belongs to the clergy. The 
clergy are (the necessity is laid upon them, and they must 
not attempt to shrink back from it) the Leclesta docens. 
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For the clergy, then, to take the laity into counsel on the 
essential duties of their office (2c. with the intention of being 
in any real sense bound by their advice) would be at least as 
inexpedient as for a medical specialist to submit himself to 
the judgment of his patient. We believe that every rightly- 
instructed layman would readily admit that there are ques- 
tions pertaining to the pastoral care that the laity, for their 
own sakes, do well to leave to the clergy—questions which 
for their fit discussion require the special experience and the 
special grace of the Christian Pastor. 

Most truly does the Bishop of Lincoln say in his most 
seasonable address on Diocesan Synods and Diocesan Con- 
ferences: ‘The subjects proposed for consideration in the 
Synod and the Conference are very different.’ The laity 
are not associated with the clergy ‘to deliberate with them 
on controverted questions of theology, or on the settled 
articles of a faith.’ While— 


‘the matters for the Synod are those which relate to the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the sacred offices and worship of the Church, 
the questions for the Conference are of a more mixed character : 
such as concern the relation of the Church to the State; the tend- 
ency of legislative measures affecting the Church ; the endowments 
of the Church ; the maintenance of the Christian ministry ; the sus- 
tentation of our sacred fabrics and their services ; the building, and 
maintenance, and efficiency of our schools ; the support of Home 
and Foreign Missions.’ ! 


And the two committees on the Canons appointed by the 
Convocations fully and explicitly recognise this limitation of 
the Conference’s province. The 88th proposed Canon, headed 
‘Of Laymen in Conference,’ runs thus :— 


‘Whereas there are ancient precedents in this Church, as well 
as in other branches of the Church Catholic, for the presence of 
laymen at Synods, we do constitute and ordain that bishops may, 
with the concurrence of their clergy in Synod assembled, call repre- 
sentatives of the laity to unite with the clergy in conference. Pro- 
vided that no question of faith or doctrine be submitted to such 
Conference for decision.’ 


It may not always be easy to determine at first glance 
whether a particular question is one that falls within the 
province of the Conference or that should be reserved for 
the Synod. But if we take such subjects as Parochial Mis- 
sions, Sponsorship, Confirmation, Churching of Women, Con- 
fession, the Administration of Holy Communion, visiting the 


1 Diocesan Synods and Diocesan Conferences, pp. 20, 21. 
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sick, visiting the whole: while these obviously have sides and 
aspects on which laymen’s opinions ought to be worth taking, 
they as obviously have others as to which it would be most 
inexpedient for the clergy to wait for the advice of the laity. 

And these and kindred subjects, it should be borne in 
mind, are the very subjects that touch the life of the Church 
most vitally, and from a mistaken judgment on which the 
Church would suffer greatest harm. On such subjects the 
clergy are, as a body, fit to speak, to bear testimony, and to 
give counsel that a bishop may find of practical worth ; while 
the laity must, as a body, ever be unqualified to discuss them 
in Church Councils. While they would be quite in place in 
a Diocesan Synod, in a Conference a bishop would most pro- 
perly avoid them. And yet, as we have said, these subjects 
touch the very life of the Church. All such subjects as those 
which we have quoted from Bishop Wordsworth as proper for 
a Diocesan Conference are secondary and subsidiary to these. 
Take these away, and the others are but as empty husks, not 
worth contending for. 

Those who would have us take the Conference as a proper 
and efficient substitute for the Synod cannot appeal to history. 
Laymen have no doubt been present at Diocesan Synods. 
But they have been present by courtesy, not of right. They 
have not been constituent members of the Synod. ‘Laymen 
at Synod, clergy zz Synod,’ according to the distinction so 
carefully drawn in the 88th proposed Canon. They have 
been present to make complaints, and as hearers and wit- 
nesses of what took place, in order that what was done in 
Synod might meet with the more ready concurrence of the 
laity. In a manuscript said to be of the latter part of the 
eleventh century, or early in the twelfth, entitled, ‘Modus 
tenendi synodos in Anglia primzvis temporibus,’ it is said 
that after the clergy entered laity of good repute, ‘or, at any 
rate, those whose presence was required by common consent 
(vel qui electione conjugali tnteresse meruerint)’' But that 
these did not form a constituent part of the Synod, and that 
there were matters they were not qualified to take part in, or 
even be present at, is proved by the fact that on the second 
day of the Synod, after the reading of the Gospel, the laity 
retired ; and in their absence a homily of Gregory was read 
by the deacon, and presentments were made by the clergy.? 
Again, it is well known that in those mixed assemblies of 
clergy and laity in which for many ages, both before and 


1 Joyce’s England’s Sacred Synods, pp. 166, 167. * Ibid, p. 17% 
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after the Conquest, laws both ecclesiastical and temporal were 
made, ‘the ecclesiastics went apart for separate deliberation 
when the law divine came into question.’ ! 

There is another consideration which those who would call 
Conferences into existence without Synods would do well to 
ponder. In the event of disestablishment, the Conferences 
would then form but too ready instruments for assimilating 
the constitution of our Church to that of the Church in the 
United States and in some of our colonies and in Ireland. 
There are some, no doubt, who would rejoice in such a radical 
change. The system of a General Convention for the whole 
Church, and of a Diocesan Convention for each diocese, with 
bishops, delegates of the clergy, and delegates of the laity, 
forming three separate orders, each order having a negative 
on the others, seems to them more in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the representative government we are 
accustomed to in the State. They fancy that because the 
laity have become more intelligent we may safely admit them 
into Church councils, and to a share of Church government ; 
that such a change is in the natural course of progress; that 
to attempt to exclude the laity is to forget that 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ 


‘Experience,’ they say, ‘shows us that in America and Aus- 
tralasia the question of the presence of laymen with a co-or- 
dinate vote has been settled and satisfactorily.’ But surely 
we ought to be very slow to assent to so grave a change. 
The fact that the tradition of councils has been generally lost 
among us, through our Church councils having been silent so 
many years, makes it necessary for us, if we would act as wise 
men, to go back to first principles, and not to yield unthink- 
ingly to the temptation we are exposed to in the absence of 
this tradition, to take our State institutions as models for that 
of the Church. 

This peculiar mode of Church government is without 
ancient precedent. It is not only modern, but it is quite 
recent. It was begun by the United States. Not, indeed, 
that we blame them. Had our Church done her duty as their 
spiritual mother, things might have been different. No won- 
der that in their circumstances they did what they did, and 
constructed a scheme of Church polity that was, as Bishop 
Wilberforce in his History of the American Church says, 
‘copied in the main from the political institutions of the 


1 Joyce’s England’s Sacred Synods, p. 96. 
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new republic, and rested, therefore, far too much upon the 
choice and self-government of all its members.’' It is yet far 
too soon to pronouce the experiment satisfactory or even 
safe. It has been tried on too small a scale and for too short 
a period to enable us to judge what fruit it might bear in 
ages to come, if tried throughout the Church. Nor while 
we readily and thankfully acknowledge the great good we 
see in the Church of the United States, can we forget that 
she has omitted the Athanasian Creed, and made the use 
of the Nicene optional by bracketing it with the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

S. Cyprian’s consultation of the laity is sometimes confi- 
dently appealed to by those who would admit laymen into 
Church Synods. But the appeal fails. No act of S. Cyprian’s 
can justly be alleged as a precedent for this. Dr. Pusey, in 
his treatise on the Councils of the Church, after going care- 
fully through a// the statements which occur in S. Cyprian as 
to the presence of the laity, sums up thus :— 


‘They amount at the utmost to this, that S. Cyprian, of his own 
will, brought certain causes before them, and judged those causes in 
their presence, taking their opinion in part, on individualcases. He 
thought it right not to exercise his power of restoring the lapsed in- 
dividually to communion, without the general concurrence of the 
laity, although there was no question or thought of any formal vote 
to be given by them.’ ? 


We would gladly, if space permitted, quote other kindred 
passages, because it is so very important to know exactly 
what S. Cyprian did ; but we can only add the following :— 


‘The whole proceedings as to the lapsed, the delay of restoration, 
the mitigation of the enactment, and the final reception of the whole 
number on the approach of a new persecution, were regulated by 
the bishops exclusively. The opinion of the laity was taken solely 
as to a matter of fact which came before their eyes, the outward 
tokens of the penitence or impenitence of the individuals who sought 
to be restored to communion. And even here, the bishop, if he 
thought right to overrule the opinion expressed by the people, exer- 
cised that power naturally, as wholly vested in himself. S. Cyprian’s 
letters . . . mention what was willingly of free grace allowed by 
[him] ; they mention the desires, wishes, requests, repugnances, of 
several parties. But there is not the least trace of any wish of the 
laity to assume to themselves any part of the legislation which our 
Lord had entrusted to the bishops.’ * 


The following passage from one of S. Cyprian’s letters 


1 Joyce’s England’s Sacred Synods, p. 244. 
? Pusey’s Councils of the Church, p. 86. 3 bid. p. 90. 
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will sufficiently hon that he felt himself at liberty to overrule 
the opinion of the laity, and that he did sometimes overrule 
it. He is writing about his anxiety to receive penitents :— 


‘Even the sins which are committed against God,’ he says, ‘I do 
not weigh with a full strictness of religion; I am almost myself a 
delinquent in remitting delinquencies more than I ought... I 
scarcely persuade the people, rather I extort it from them, that they 
would allow such to be admitted. And the grief of the brotherhood 
appears the more reasonable, in that some few who, when the people 
spoke and strove against it (obnitente plebe et contradicente), were 
yet admitted by my easiness, have proved worse than they were be- 
fore, and have not been able to keep their pledges of repentance, 
because neither was the repentance true, wherewith they returned.’ ! 


And yet he had restored them, ‘ obnitente plebe et contra- 
dicente. Turn from this mode of Church government to that 
which is set forth in a clause of the Virginian Convention :— 
‘ All questions, whether they relate to the order, government, 
discipline, doctrine, or worship of this Church, shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of votes. ? Look at this picture and on 
that. Should we not regard a Lincoln Convention on a Vir- 
ginian basis as a departure both from first principles ‘and from 
Cyprianic precedent, and as a catastrophe to be devoutly de- 
precated? And if Diocesan Synods would serve in any way 
to preserve us from such a catastrophe, as we believe they 
would, this alone would be an urgent reason for their revival, 
and for holding them side by side with Conferences. 

Synod and Conference are not rivals between whom we 
have to choose. There is room for both, and both are needed 
for the welfare and efficiency of the Church. Some wants 
can be best supplied by a Synod, others by a Conference. 
Each proceeds on its own methods, suited to its own cha- 
racter and end. When a bishop assembles his clergy to 
deliberate with them on the pastoral care, and to frame regu- 
lations to guide them in the work of their ministry, both 
the sacredness of the subjects and the relations between the 
bishop and his clergy forbid, as unseemly and mischievous, 
the stirring debates and divisions that may be profitably 
allowed in a Conference. And each would strengthen the 
other. The Synod would save the Conference from taking 
up questions which it is essentially incompetent to handle ; 
and the Conference would make it unnecessary to invite lay- 
men to be present at the Synod, and so would enable the 
Synod to devote the greater part of its time to its proper 


1 Ep. 59.  * Wilberforce’s Hist. of the American Church, p. 255. 
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spiritual subjects. Or, if the bishop wished to refer to the 
Synod any of the subjects on which the Conference had deli- 
berated, they would no doubt be sent up so well prepared, 
and be presented in such a form, as to take up but little of 
the time of the Synod. 

It was evidently the Bishop of Lincoln’s intention in 1871 
to summon periodically both Synod and Conference. 


‘Thus,’ he said, at the close of his address, ‘ by the blessing of 
God, this diocese wl] possess two institutions, differing, indeed, in 
constitution, and also in their modes of proceeding, but mutually 
helping one another. By means of both we may hope to invigorate 
the old with what is new, and to consolidate the new by what is 
old ; and thus by not cutting off the entail of the past, but by gladly 
welcoming the present, and hopefully looking forward to the future, 
we may combine all ages together, and join them in a cordial embrace 
of Christian truth and Christian peace.”! 


The Lincoln Conference has, we believe, been summoned 
every year since; and it would greatly rejoice us to hear that 
Bishop Wordsworth had found the opinion of his clergy such 
as to encourage him to call a second Synod, and to see 
Synod and Conference working side by side throughout our 
dioceses. For so organised the Church would be best able to 
put forth her full strength and power, and to meet, in all the 
completeness of her corporate life, the needs of the times. 

IV. All that has been said about the practical services 
which at the present day the conciliar system may render to 
the Church (and therefore to the nation) of England, makes it 
necessary that we distinctly understand what the Diocesan 
Synod really is. The Diocesan Synod is not a legislative 
body : it is purely consultative ; it is summoned by the bishop, 
on the one hand, to receive from him the communication of 
what has been done in the Provincial Synod; onthe other, 
to give him such advice as he sees fit to desire upon those 
matters on which he, in Synod, is about to lay down rules, 

In a true and proper Synod the clergy have only a con- 
sultative voice. The canonists and writers of repute on the 
Councils of the Church testify that bishops only legislated, 
whether in General, Provincial, or Diocesan Synods. Bene- 
dict XIV. says: ‘In the Diocesan Synod the bishop is sole 
judge and legislator; it is he who makes and promulges the 
decrees in his own name, and although he asks for the advice 
of those who are present, he is not obliged to follow it.? 


1 Diocesan Synods and Diocesan Conferences, p. 23. 
2 De Synodo Diecesané, LIII. cxii. § 7. 
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Writing of the Diocesan Synod, Hefele says that the pres- 
byters ‘have only a votum consultativum, a right to be present 
and speak, but not to vote on the decrees. Here the bishop 
alone decides; the others are only his counsellors, and the 
decision is pronounced in his name.’! Mansi writes concern- 
ing Provincial Synods: ‘ Two sorts of presbyters used to come 
to the councils: some with their bishops, others for their 
bishops, to supply their place and represent them, when the 
bishops were not themselves present. The former had no 
right of suffrage; the latter gave their judgment with the 
bishops, and subscribed with them.’* Thomassinus says the 
same, that ‘when presbyters subscribed, they did so as dele- 
gates of absent bishops.’* In the middle ages, when abbots 
had a sort of episcopal jurisdiction, they were admitted into 
Synods on an equal footing with bishops. Thus, at the Synod 
of London, held by Lanfranc, A.D. 1075, it was ordained that 
‘none but bishops and abbots speak in council without licence 
of the metropolitan.* As time went on, other privileged 
members, as cardinal-priests and cardinal-deacons, and gene- 
rals of orders, were allowed a votum decisivum. But this was 
their privilege, not their right. The bishops were members 
of the Synod ‘by divine right’ (jure divino): the abbots and 
the others only ‘by ecclesiastical appointment’ (é#stitutione 
ecclestasticé).° The same rule applies to General Councils. 
Herbert Thorndike, no exaggerator of episcopal authority, 
says that ‘it is an act peculiar to bishops to sit in a council 
which, consisting of the representatives of all Churches, and 
not capable of all presbyters, and the bishop’s right being that 
without him nothing be done in his Church, it follows that, 
by the right by which he is a bishop, he is a member of his 
Synod, which no priest can be but by privilege, seeing the 
whole order cannot.’® 

The Councils, even though others besides bishops might 
be present, and even invited to speak, were always regarded 
and spoken of as Councils of Bishops. The Canons of the 
Council of Nicza, though the multitude of priests, deacons, 
and acolytes who accompanied them was, Eusebius says,’ 
almost innumerable, were called the Canons of the 318 Holy 
Fathers. And in the 1st Canon of the second General Council 


1 History of the Church Councils (Clark), p. 16. 

2 Concil. tom. ii. p. 487. 5 Tom. ii. p. 493. 
* Johnson’s English Canons. 

5 Hefele’s History of Church Councils (Clark), p. 23. 
¢ Thorndike’s Works, vol. i. p. 504 (A.C.L.) 

7 Hefele’s History of Church Counctls (Clark), p. 270. 
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the Nicene Creed is called the Creed of the 318 bishops 
assembled at Nica. Hefele says that— 


‘besides the bishops, other ecclesiastics have always been brought 
in at Councils, cecumenical as well as inferior, for the purpose of 
consultation, particularly Doctors of Theology and of Canon Law, 
as well as deputies of chapters, and superiors of monasteries; and 
bishops were even requested to bring such assistants and counsellors 
with them to the Synod. . . . But, at the same time, the fundamental 
principle is undoubted, that the vote for the decision of a question 
belonged to the bishops, as to those whom the Holy Ghost has 
appointed to rule the Church of God, and to all others only a con- 
sultative voice.’! 


And it takes but little reflection to see the great practical 
advantage of adhering faithfully to precedent on this point, 
and moving on the old Church lines. In the fact of the voice 
of the clergy in Synod being consultative, and that alone, 
seems to lie the one hope of the abatement of party spirit, 
and of bringing the collective wisdom of the different schools 
to bear with united force upon the evils and wants of the 
day. When men of all schools meet, not to decide ques- 
tions by majorities, not for the cleverer or more numerous 
to win a triumph, but for each to counsel his bishop from his 
different point of view, and different experience, in order that 
he, after weighing each opinion, and unfettered by the thought 
of a ‘division,’ may lay down regulations for all for the good 
of their flocks, they can hardly fail to realise that they are 
indeed fellow-workers in one and the same work, brothers in 
the same ministry, and that the Church is not limited to any 
particular school. As they speak in one another’s hearing 
(and the bishop, in endeavouring ‘patiently to collect the 
opinions of the more learned,’ * naturally selects his speakers 
from all schools), they learn to respect each other’s opinions, 
and to form larger and juster views of the truth from those 
whom but for the moderating influence of the Synod they 
might even glory in differing from. 

Unfortunately, the powers possessed by presbyters in our 
Provincial Synods tend to make them dissatisfied with any- 
thing short of a votum decisivum in a Diocesan Synod. We 
cannot wonder if presbyters in the sight and in the exercise of 
those powers in Convocation, should fancy their rights infringed 
when called upon to accept without debate what a bishop pro- 
mulges, and to claim the liberty to move amendments on his 


1 Hefele’s History of Church Councils (Clark), pp. 21, 22. 
2 Reformatio Legum, ‘ De Ecclesia,’ &c. cap. 22. 
N2 
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propositions, and even to negative them. But the force of 
the precedent of Convocation is weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed, by the fact of the constitution of Convocation being 
quite anomalous. In no Catholic institution do the presbyters 
form a separate house, and possess a power of veto on the 
propositions of the bishops. They did not possess this power 
in our own Church from the beginning. The presbyters who 
sat in Convocation sat there by privilege, at the invitation 
of the bishops, and never dreamt of acting in opposition to 
the bishops. When they spoke it was by the bishop’s per- 
mission. The fifth of Lanfranc’s Canons, made at London, 
A.D. 1075, runs thus :—‘ To restrain the insolence of some in- 
discreet men it-was unanimously ordered that none but 
bishops and abbots speak in council without licence of the 
metropolitan.’' Jeremy Taylor, in his Episcopacy Asserted, 
maintains that the constitution of our Convocation is a de- 
parture from primitive tradition. ‘It is observable,’ he says, 
‘that at first even Provincial Synods were only held by 
bishops, and presbyters had no interest in the decisions ; 
however, we have of late sat so near bishops in provincial 
assemblies that we have sat upon the bishops’ skirts.’?_ ‘ The 
Lower House,’ as it is called, with its anomalous powers, 
could hardly have come into existence but for the mixed 
councils for making both ecclesiastical and temporal laws. 
The attendance of the clergy at these councils through several 
centuries disposed them, when in later times they always sat 
apart from the civil Parliament, and the presbyters had their 
proxies, to look upon the relative places of bishops and pres- 
byters in Convocation as somewhat analogous to that of Lords 
and Commons in Parliament. Even in Convocation, as it now 
is, we can still see remains and indications of the original and 
Catholic relations of bishops and presbyters. The Lower House 
are still only ‘assessors’ to the bishops, in one point of view ; 
they have rights, but such rights as the bishops can interfere 
with at any time, as far as matters of debate are concerned, 
Their business is the Upper House’s business, and the Arch- 
bishop prorogues and calls up or comes down to the Lower 
House as he thinks well. Convocation, then, furnishes no- 
sufficient warrant for giving presbyters in a Diocesan Synod 
a votum decisivum on the bishop’s propositions. 

Neither on the principles of Church authority could such 
power be claimed by the presbyters. By these principles. 


1 Johnson’s English Canons. 
* Jeremy Taylors Works (Eden’s ed.), vol. v. p. 170. 
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the government of the Church is vested in bishops. ‘The 
twelve were to sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel, is the text of episcopal as well as of apo- 
stolical authority. We begin from ‘the Father sent the 
Son,’ and gave Him ‘all power.’ Next, ‘as my Father hath 
sent me (the Son), even so send I you.’ ‘The Spirit of 
Truth, whom J will send from the Father, shall lead you 
into all truth.’ Here is the chain of authority: the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost, with the Apostles. The Apostles 
founded Churches with the power so received, and ap- 
pointed others to do the same. The unity of the Churches 
was kept by the Bzshop having the allegiance of the Chris- 
tian body over which he presided, ze. the people baptized 
in the name of the Trinity, and receiving communion from 
him. The union of Church with Church was by means of 
episcopal epistles, from bishop to bishop, and rules mutually 
agreed on when bishops met together, of which we have 
tokens in the ‘Apostolical Constitutions.’ These were the 
earliest ‘Canons, referred to in the Nicene as sacred. Ina 
word, the bishop is everything. Even if he errs, as Paul of 
Samosata, he is the ruler, until deposed by his episcopal 
neighbours, with the consent of the chief among them, 
called metropolitan, or patriarch, as of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, &c. &c., as time went on. It was in the Afoséles’ 
doctrine and fellowship that they who were baptized continued 
stedfastly. Neither the authority of the Apostles, nor the 
exercise of that authority, was in any way derived from or 
in the least dependent on the presbyters. Jeremy Taylor 
says, ‘The whole plenitude of power is in the order apo- 
stolical alone, and the Apostles did constitute presbyters with 
a greater portion of their own power, as they did the deacons 
with less; and although the Apostles did admit them zz 
partem sollicitudinis, yet they did not admit them 7” plenitud- 
nem potestatis, for then they must have made them Apostles.’ ' 
The right of Titus to rule the Church in Crete, ‘te set in 
order the things that were wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city,’ and of Timothy to do the same at Ephesus, was 
not derived from their presbyters, nor did it depend on them. 
If presbyters were present in the council at Jerusalem, and 
spoke in it, as most likely some of them did, it was because 
the Apostles were pleased that it should be so. But to infer 
from thence that they had the power of voting against the 
Apostles would be to introduce a principle into Church go- 


1 Jeremy Taylor’s Works (Eden’s ed.), vol v. p. 33- 
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vernment at variance with the Apostolical commission and 
destructive of Apostolical authority. 

A bishop may convene his clergy in Synod, and ask their 
advice on any point he pleases. It may be found, it has been 
found, for the Church’s good that he should do so. The 
Church has again and again set the seal of her approval on 
Diocesan Synods. The information and counsel his presbyters 
give him may be most helpful to him in guiding him to his 
conclusions; but the conclusions must be his—he cannot 
pledge himself to take their advice; the responsibility of 
government is not theirs, but his. Hecan no more delegate 
his authority to govern his diocese than a father can delegate 
his authority to govern his family. A father may take his 
sons and daughters into council, he may be both wrong and 
foolish not to do so ; but if his judgment disapproves of their 
advice he cannot rightly let his judgment give way to theirs. 
The responsibility of the well-ordering of his household is his. 
To desire, then, for presbyters a decisive vote in Diocesan 
Synods is to desire that which a bishop has no right to give. 
A bishop cannot divest himself of the ultimate responsibility 
of deciding for his diocese in spiritual matters. He cannot 
devolve on the presbyters what is his own inalienable duty, 
for which God will hold him responsible at last. 

The importance of bearing this in mind cannot be over- 
estimated. For unless presbyters do thus heartily trust Christ 
with His own system it is impossible for them to enter a 
Diocesan Synod ina right spirit. They will fail to see why 
a Synod should not be a place of debate ; why it should not 
be an arena of controversy, a sort of ecclesiastical Parliament, 
in which things should be determined by majorities. But if 
they believe the bishop to be the appointed ruler of his 
diocese ; that the authority and jurisdiction of a bishop is 
exactly the same whether exercised in Synod or out of Synod ; 
that, even though he may never have called a Synod at all, 
his lawful injunctions are binding upon his clergy, zz foro 
conscienti@, because he zs their bishop; then, when he calls 
them together to take counsel with them on the work of 
their ministry, and to make regulations for the well-being of 
the diocese, they will be ready to give him all filial reverence. 
They will feel that they occupy the position of counsellers, 
and that only on those points on which he asks their counsel ; 
and that when they have given their counsel their responsi- 
bility ends ; that it is for him to conclude and to promulgate 
his constitutions. And they would consider themselves dis- 
obedient and undutiful if they were afterwards to try to set 
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up their own private opinions against those declared wishes 
of their Father in God. So everything in the Synod would 
be done, as all the work of the Spirit should be, with unani- 
mity, owoOvpadov. There would be that united action which 
is essential to the Catholic Church. The statement may 
sound ideal; but is it not the true way to bring ideals into 
life, that of acting on them ? 

Fears are entertained by some that if a bishop’s power in 
a Synod is absolute he will use it tyrannically and rule his 
clergy despotically. And unfortunately these fears have been 
confirmed and fostered by the terms in which the Bishop 
of Winchester contrasted Conferences with Synods in his 
inaugural speech at his Diocesan Conference in 1876. These 
terms, so much to the prejudice of Synods, have, we see, been 
practically endorsed by Archdeacon Hessey in an appendix 
to his late charge on The Laity Counselling the Church, in a 
note upon the question ‘ Diocesan Conference or Diocesan 
Synod?’! After stating two other reasons for not wishing to 
revive ‘the Diocesan Synod pure and simple, such as was 
held in the early and middle ages, Bishop Harold Browne 
gave as a third, ‘because in the Synod the bishop was abso- 


lute and the only legislator.’ Then, by way of explanation, 
he added :— 


‘The ancient constitution of the Church allowed the bishop to 
be very despotic. Now, a paternal despotism, when the father is 
wise, is a very good sort of government, but it is not suited to the 
mode of thought of the present day. A Diocesan Synod was the 
very embodiment of episcopal autocracy. If the bishop brought 
forward some legislation, and it was carried by acclamation, it gave 
additional weight to what was promulgated by the bishop ; but if it 
was not carried the bishop promulgated it all the same—and from 
that there was no appeal, not even to the metropolitan. . . . Those 
ages of rude barons, and of an ignorant priesthood, perhaps re- 
quired such an autocratic power in the bishop; but this kind of 
power is not suited to the present temper of the time, nor to our 
present circumstances ;? for in the present day constitutional govern- 
ment of every kind is stronger than autocratic government.’ 


Now, we cannot conceal our regret at the way in which 
the Bishop of Winchester has here stated the case against 
Synods. The principle is either true or false, that the bishops 

1 


2 The Bishop of Winchester seems to have since somewhat modified 
his opinions on this subject ; for in the Guardian of October 16, 1878, he 
is reported to have said at the last Winchester Conference, ‘that he 
should have no objection to hold a Diocesan Synod, as well as a Diocesan 
Conference, if it were desired.’ 
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are by Divine right sole legislators of the Church—does the 
Bishop of Winchester mean to deny this? And, again, he 
implies that Synods were to blame for the autocratic beha- 
viour of the bishops. But if the bishops of those days were 
autocratic, it was not because they had Synods, but in spite 
of them. A Synod is not a very suitable instrument of epi- 
scopal tyranny; and in all probability, had there been no 
Synods, the bishops would have been much more despotic. 
The tradition of Synods must have had a very wholesome 
effect upon any bishop of the middle ages of autocratic ten- 
dencies, and have done much to restrain him from using his 
absolute power tyrannically. Most assuredly the ancient 
tradition of the presbyters being the ecclesiastical Senate and 
proper council of the bishop had not quite died out. 

Scanty and meagre as the records of the Diocesan Synods 
of those times are, they are sufficient to show that bishops 
then in legislating for their dioceses did not neglect to take 
counsel with those who held under them the cure of souls ; 
that, in fact, the clergy had then a consultative voice. What 
did Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, call his Synod together 
for in 1092? ‘Because,’ he says, ‘I desired to treat canoni- 
cally the ecclesiastical matters entrusted to my care, and to 
correct and amend éy their wise counsel (illorum saptenti con- 
stlio) whatever might need correction.’' Bishop Walter, in 
his Synod of Norwich, A.D. 1255, says: ‘We . . . with the con- 
sent of our Diocesan Chapter and the authority of the present 
Synod, al/ that are here in the sacred Synod agreeing to this 
(omnibus existentibus in sancté synodo in hoc consentientibus), 
define, ordain,’ &c.2_ In the Synod of Salisbury, A.D. 1256, 
the bishop gives as a reason for assembling Synods that ‘ in 
them the reformation and repair of the ecclesiastical state 
might be performed communiter et concorditer, * which surely 
implies common counsel as well as common action. Here we 
may remark that the inference that some draw from the dio- 
cesan constitutions being often put forth as the constitutions 
of the bishop, that this is a sign that the clergy were not 
consulted, seems to us quite unwarranted. For the constitu- 
tions, even after the bishop had taken most careful counsel 
with his clergy, would still be his, just as the clergy were his, 
and the Synod his. He alone was legislator ; they were but 
counsellers. This Bishop of Salisbury, who held that bishop 
and clergy should act together in synod communtter et concor- 
diter, calls his constitutions ‘Constitutiones A‘gidii Sarus- 


1 Wilkins, i. 369. 2 The same, i. 708. 3 The same, i. 713. 
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buriensis Episcopi.’ In the Synod of Norwich, held at Eye, 
A.D. 1272 (there had been a riot in Norwich and many killed, 
and the king had ordered the bishop to consider what should 
be done), the bishop did not act on his own unaided judg- 
ment, but took counsel with his totus clerus, and with their 
advice (de corum consilio) excommunicated the rioters.' The 
first constitution of a Synod in the Isle of Man, A.D. 1350, 
shows that the clergy were really consulted. It is on burial, 
and runs thus: ‘In the first place, aving well weighed the 
counsel of our clergy (deliberato cleri nostri constlio), we have 
thought good to ordain,’ &c.?,_ In the commission by which, 
A.D. 1368, Simon Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, em- 
powered Richard de Warmington, rector of Aldington, and 
Robert Doure, to act as his proctors for holding a Diocesan 
Synod, ‘cum cujuslibet coercionis canonice potestate;—among 
the instructions laid down for them, one is that they should 
take counsel with the clergy on the matters in hand as they may 
think expedient (ad deliberationem ipsorum prelatorum et clert 
super negotits hujusmodi audiendam, admittendam et recipien 
dam, prout expedire videritis’).2 Inacommission of the Bishop 
of Worcester, A.D. 1402, to the prior of his cathedral and 
others to preside in a Diocesan Synod, it is directed that the 
clergy are to be summoned ‘/o treat with us on certain matters 
concerning us and our aforesaid Church (ad tractandum nobis- 
cum super quibusdam negotits nos et ecclesiam nostram predictam 
concernentibus’).4 The Bishop of Hereford, in giving his rea- 
sons for calling his clergy toa Synod, A.D. 1519, says: ‘ Since, 
as the sacred laws and canons testify, that judgment is sound 
which is confirmed by the sentences of many, we have decided 
that we ought not to proceed to the subjects laid before you 
hastily dy ourselves only, and leaning on our own skill, but with 
the counsel of prudent men, and the assistance of the whole clerg 
{non per nos solum precipites, et nostra prudentie innitendo, sed 
cum prudentum consilio, ac totius clert assistentid’).® And in 
the record of the Synod of Ely, held at Barnwell A.D. 1528, 
we read that ‘ with the authority of the said sacred Synod and 
the consent of the aforesaid clergy (cleri antedicti consensu), it 
was ordained,’ &c. 6 

Such records as these prove that if there was a tendency 
on the part of bishops in this pre-Reformation period to be 
dictatorial, Synods must have done something to check that 
tendency. For our part we are at a loss to conceive how 
Synods can be made in any way responsible for any tyrannical 

1 Wilkins, ii. 25. * The same, iii. 10. 3 The same, iii. 74. 

* The same, iii. 329. * The same, iii. 681. ® The same, iii. 712. 
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exercise of episcopal power, or why, if a bishop were to sum- 
mon a Synod now, his Synod should: turn him into a despot 
against his will. We fail to see why a bishop should be more 
tempted to say sic volo, sic jubeo, with a Synod than without 
one. There is nothing in the constitution of a Synod to 
hinder him from giving his clergy a consultative voice on any 
subject he pleased; and more than this consultative voice 
his episcopal commission ought, as we have already shown, 
to restrain them from asking. 

Nor in the Synods that have been held since the Re- 
formation do we find anything to make us dread Synods: 
as convenient instruments of episcopal despotism. In the 
records of the Synod held at Kilmore A.D. 1638, we read 
that ‘after a discussion had been held amongst us, these chapters 
were at last unanimously agreed to (tractatu inter nos habito, 
ad extremum in hec capitula unanimiter consensum est’) The 
nine orders put forth in the Synod of S. Asaph, A.D. 1683, 
were ‘ treated and agreed upon by the Right Reverend Father 
in God, William, Lord Bishop of S. Asaph, and ¢he whole clergy 
of his diocese”* In the Synod of Exeter in 1851, if we reckon 
that as a Synod, there was considerable freedom of speech, 
and the Declaration on the Sacrament of Baptism was adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the Synod, owoOvpadov. And in the 
Lincoln Synod of 1871 no presbyters who wished for nothing 
more than a consultative voice could well be dissatisfied. 

Open the pages of history where we may, we find that the 
bishops who have been most regular in holding Synods are 
the very bishops that have esteemed their clergy most, and 
set the highest value on their counsel. S. Charles Borromeo, 
the apostolical Archbishop of Milan, never omitted holding 
his Diocesan Synod. We have already mentioned the practice 
of our own saintly and successful Bishop Wilson. Valerius, 
a celebrated Bishop of Verona, in a little book he wrote for 
his clergy, says there was no day that brought him more joy 
than the day of his Synod, ‘for,’ he adds, ‘I seem to see my 
eyes, my ears, my hands, my feet: ye, brethren, make en- 
quiry, ye learn the manifold diseases of souls, ye hear the 
just complaints of godly men; by your painstakings, by 
your watchings, by your journeyings, labours and dangers, 
too, you take away part of my anxiety, or at least lighten it.’ * 
How, indeed, is it possible for a Bishop, who is at all sensible 
of his vast responsibility, not to prize such an opportunity as. 
a Synod gives him of obtaining information from his clergy 

1 Wilkins, iv. 567. * The same, iv. 608. 

> Benedict X1V. De Syn. Diaces. LI. ¢. ii. § 2. 
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on spiritual and pastoral matters? As Benedict XIV. says: 
‘In the visitation of a diocese, however frequently made, a 
bishop does not find out all things that he ought to correct 
and amend ; but there are many things besides he can obtain 
information about in Synod from the parish priests, who have 
the immediate care of souls.’! 

We believe that the teachings of history—in other words, 
the records of the experience of the Church—justify us in 
expecting all the advantages we have before stated as likely 
to result from the periodical holding of the Diocesan Synod. 
Not only would it be a convenient channel through which the 
bishop might communicate to his clergy the decrees and pro- 
ceedings of Convocation; not only would it give greater 
weight to the bishop’s words in Convocation and the House 
of Lords ; but, above all, it would enable the Church to deal 
in her corporate capacity with those spiritual and pastoral 
questions which, in this age of spiritual activity, are happily 
the questions of the day; it would bring out and strengthen 
the spiritual relations between bishop and clergy, which, once 
properly recognised, need no law to enforce them; knit the 
clergy together in the bonds of their common work, and, by 
the very mode in which it would be conducted, lead them to 
build on the broad basis of the Church rather than on the 
narrow basis of their several schools ; it would draw into the 
common stock the experience of every parish, and gain for 
what the bishop might do through it that general acceptance 
with both clergy and people, for lack of which the wisest re- 
commendations so often fail ; it would put into practice some of 
the suggestions of the Conference which might otherwise end 
in nothing ; and give the diocese a feeling of spiritual unity, 
that would survive even the shock of disestablishment, and be 
a pledge that the Church, whether established or disestab- 
lished, would live on, and do Christ’s work in the world. 


1 Benedict XIV. De Syn. Diwces. LI. c. ii. § 2. 
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ArT. VIII—THE BURIALS QUESTION : 
MR. MARTEN’S ACT. 


Mr. Martens Burials Act. A Fulland Concise Explanation 

of the Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879, with 

I. The Clauses of the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, relating thereto ; and 

II. The Letter of the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Sanitary Authorities on the Act. 
(London Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W.) 


LORD BEACONSFIELD expressed the exact truth when, in 
speaking a year or two back of the Burials question, he de- 
clared it to be, not an ecclesiastical, but a sanitary one. Sup- 
pose the case of any district or neighbourhood being destitute 
of any convenient means of burial for its dead, would its remedy 
lie against the nearest (or any) representative of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of the country, against the incumbent or 
the churchwardens of this or that parish? We all know that 
it would not. That clergymen, or other Churchmen, when 
existing churchyards have been no longer available, have con- 
tinually given or obtained adjoining or additional land for 
their parishioners’ or neighbours’ benefit, and had it conse- 
crated as was the original portion, is no answer to what we 
have stated. Every such action has been absolutely free and 
unconstrained, and had no such land been thus given or 
obtained in connection with the Church, we all know that 
neither clergy nor churchwardens, still less any non-official 
Churchman, could have been compelled to stir a finger in the 
matter. And not only coudd they not, but throughout all the 
legislation upon the subject of the last thirty years and more, 
no suggestion of any such duty resting upon the Church, 
even conventionally, has ever been made. Every interference 
on the part of the State with the Church upon this subject 
has been to limit her existing action in the matter, not to 
impose new and unheard-of liabilities upon her. The State 
has thus far always acted upon strictly sanitary principles, 
and its interference has been upon sanitary grounds, z.e. when- 
ever it has interfered it has been to prohibit the further use 
of the Church’s burial-grounds where prejudicial to the health 
of the community, and to facilitate the provision of other new 
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and altogether distinct places of sepulture. So far has this 
process of limitation gone that a few years back it was found 
that fully two-thirds of our population were dependent upon 
what we may designate as Act of Parliament cemeteries 
through the compulsory closing of Church burying-places ; 
not more than eight millions being resident in districts where 
the grounds attached to churches or to Dissenting chapels 
afforded still the only means of burial. And, considering the 
continuous increase of the urban, and the corresponding steady 
though slower diminution of the rural, population, the propor- 
tion of those who have only ‘cemeteries’ to make use of must 
by this time have become even greater. 

When, therefore, the Liberation Society and its parlia- 
mentary advocates began not long ago to claim the remnant 
of the churchyards as ‘national’ burying-places, and to pro- 
pose certain new and till then unheard-of measures respecting 
their use, the reply was natural and immediate. It was an- 
swered that in the case of all those for whom, on whatever 
grounds, sanitary or other, the churchyards were no longer 
available, the claim for a remedy lay against the State. 
Burial of the dead is primarily a sanitary necessity ; and as 
such it is one of the functions of a well-administered State 
to see to its fulfilment ; just as much as the State attends to 
the road-making or the bridge-building needful for the in- 
habitants of its territory. To say that because the Church 
has, from time immemorial, undertaken the Christian burial 
of her members, therefore she is bound to afford means of 
sepulture to every member of the community, would be almost 
as if, because in days gone by bridge-building was one of the 
public works of mercy largely undertaken by great ecclesias- 
tical corporations, therefore the Church ought to supply a 
nation with bridges. In fact, the burial of the dead holds an 
analogous place to many other of those incidents of the life of 
man in society of which the double aspect has of late years 
come to be more distinctly recognised, as the separate State 
organisation has become more complete and as the spiritual 
nature of the Church has become more insisted on. A man 
is born into the world—it is the office of the State to see that 
he is duly enrolled as a member of the nation, z.2. to provide for 
his ‘ registration :’ the Church baptizes him into the Kingdom 
of God. He marries—it is the function of the State to pro- 
vide that every marriage is contracted in proper order, publicly 
known and attested, for the due protection alike of persons 
and of property, with the care of which the State is chargeable. 
The Church looks upon marriage upon another side, and to 
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her members, the members of the Kingdom of God, she offers 
holy matrimony, and in her registers she enrols the married 
pair, not only as persons who have entered upon the marriage 
contract, but as those whom God has joined. The fact that, 
while our populations were comparatively sparse, and the 
Church practically co-extensive with the nation, the State 
accepted the Church’s registers as the sufficient national docu- 
ments on such matters, does not alter their inherent significance. 
The enormous growth of population, and the increasing re- 
ligious variations of that population, have compelled the State 
to perfect its own separate organisation in these respects as in 
many others ;' and that the resulting changes should require 
some readjustment of functions in which the Church and the 
State formerly overlapped, or interacted, is only natural. 
Many of us can remember the uncomfortable feelings excited 
when first the State provided its own registration of births, 
and its own provision for civil marriage. We have learned 
since then how much both these measures have tended to 
throw into stronger relief the spiritual meaning of the Church’s 
action in baptism and in holy matrimony. 

It is under somewhat different circumstances that the 
matter of burial is approached, but the lesson is similar, 
and it is now the Church’s turn to point out that an-office 
which the State was quite right in assuming in respect of 
birth and marriage—that same duty, mutatis mutandis, must 
also rest upon the State in-respect of burial. To provide for 
the interment of her citizens as a sanitary act, to arrange for 
the recording of their deaths as a matter of civil importance, 
these are properly the subject matter of civil administration 
and government. To add Christian burial to civil inter- 
ment, to celebrate, and to record, the departure of one more 
member of the Church militant to join the numbers of the 
Church expectant, and while so doing to lift her voice in 
solemn witness to the fact of the joyful resurrection in the 
future—this is the Church’s action, and a high and forward- 
looking function it is, and touched with rays of brightness 
from that morning towards which her face is ever turned. If 
all the weary controversies of the last few years may, under 
God’s providence, only terminate in teaching Church people 


1 People very largely forget the enormously increased elaborateness 
of the whole administrative organisation of the Government necessitated 
by the great increase of population during the last eighty years. It is not 
in one department only, but in all. In fact the wheels of English life would 
stand still to-morrow were its administrative organisation reduced to what 
it was in the days—say, of William Pitt. 
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generally to appreciate duly the mighty difference between 
civil interment and Christian burial, as they have learned to 
regard with deeper reverence the spiritual nature of the 
Church’s action in the two other cases which we have speci- 
fied, we may be willing to recognise our recent vexations as 
only one more instance of blessings in disguise, and to look 
with calmer feelings on other existing complications which 
look like dangers, but may in like manner be the heralds of 
better things to come. 

But it is time that we turn to the actual matter of fact, 
and recent parliamentary history, which have started these 
reflections. We will not go back over the thrice-told tale of 
the attacks upon our churchyards, their motive, their manage- 
ment, and what not. In an article in this periodical of 
January 1877, their history down to that date was fully dealt 
with, and since that time there has been comparatively little 
to chronicle save the great remonstrance of some 15,000 
clergy or thereabouts, which, about the Whitsuntide of that 
year, did so much to arrest the threatening tide of aggres- 
sion. In the course of the recent session, a private member, 
Mr. A. G. Marten, M.P. for Cambridge, and who, we believe, 
had previously ventilated his scheme in the Conference of his 
diocese—that of Ely—introduced for the second time the Bill 
which, vigorously supported by the Government, has now 
become law, and which proceeds upon the sound principles 
above enunciated, that, so far as the civil action is concerned, 
burial is to be treated as a branch of sanitary legislation, that 
the State is bound to see that its members are provided with 
proper facilities for interment, and that any legislation on the 
subject should be perfectly general, and keep clear of ecclesi- 
astical considerations. We may mention in passing, only to 
contradict it emphatically, that the onconformist newspaper 
has spoken of the Bill having passed the House of Commons 
by a kind of ‘dodge.’ Nothing can be more imaginary. The 
Bill had been before the House in 1878. It was introduced 
a second time in 1879, it passed through all its stages, with, 
of course, all the usual notices being given, and ¢wo divisions 
were taken on it on the ¢Aird reading. The Bill is brief, and 
as it may be convenient to our readers to have it before them, 
we print it 7” extenso :— 


‘ Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879.—42 & 43 Vict. c. 31. 

‘An Act to amend the Public Health Act, 1875, as to Interments. 
July 21, 1879:— 

‘Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
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with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows (that is to say) : 

‘1. This Act may be cited as the Public Health (Interments) Act, 
1879, and shall be construed as one with the Public Health Act, 
1875, in this Act called the Principal Act. 

‘2, (1.) The provisions of the Principal Act as to a place for the 
reception of the dead before interment, in the Principal Act called a 
mortuary, shall extend to a place for the interment of the dead, in 
this Act called a cemetery ; and the purposes of the Principal Act 
shall include the acquisition, construction, and maintenance of a 
cemetery. 

‘(2.) A local authority may acquire, construct, and maintain a 
cemetery either wholly or partly within or without their district, sub- 
ject as to works without their district for the purpose of a cemetery 
to the provisions of the Principal Act as to sewage works by a local 
authority without their district. 

‘(3.) A local authority may accept a donation of land for the pur- 
pose of a cemetery, and a donation of money or other property for 
enabling them to acquire, construct, or maintain a cemetery. 

‘3. The Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, shall be incorporated with 
this Act.’ 


The reader will observe at once that this is an Act to 
EXTEND to cemeteries those provisions of an Act for the 
public health, by which public mortuaries, or places for the 
reception of the dead while awaiting interment, were for the 
first time provided for. This Act was a large general Act of 
very various scope, and how fittingly such a provision was in- 
troduced into it, none know better than the clergy, who are 
well acquainted with the violations at once of decency and of 
regard for health which occur in the crowded homes of the 
poor where mortuaries are not to be had. The completeness 
and the workableness of the arrangements under which, since 
1875, they can be supplied, were of themselves almost enough 
to suggest their extension to the case of cemeteries. It was 
but applying to the case of the permanent, the same machinery 
and the same principles as had been found satisfactory in the 
case of the temporary, resting-places of the departed. The 
only other matter to be noticed is, that, inasmuch as there 
already existed an Act consolidating the existing legislation re- 
specting cemeteries, called the ‘Cemeteries Clauses Act,’ passed 
in 1847, this extension of the ‘mortuary clauses’ of the Act of 
1875 to cemeteries must be made in conformity with what we 
may call the ‘cemetery legislation’ already in force. Ac- 
cordingly, by its ##ird clause, Mr. Marten’s Act incorporates 
the Cemetery Clauses Act of 1847. 
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All that is necessary, therefore, for the proper under- 
standing of the new Act, is to inspect (1) the particular clauses 
in question of the recent Act of 1875, and (2) the whole Act 
of 1847 ; and it is our earnest hope that throughout the rural 
districts, the landowners, and especially the clergy, will lose 
no time in fully acquainting themselves with the details. 
There is every facility offered them. In the first place, the 
Local Government Board has lost no time in addressing a 
circular to all sanitary authorities, explaining the working of 
the new Act in a manner singularly clear and free from em- 
barrassing technicality. In the next place, the Church 
Defence Institution, always ready to step in and do whatever 
nobody else does in such cases as this, has published the six- 
penny pamphlet named at the head of this article, which 
includes alike both the text of the Acts and of the clauses 
above specified, and also the Local Government circular just 
referred to. Thus the reader has both legal text and authori- 
tative commentary before him in one handy and far from 
lengthy pamphlet ; and not this only, but also a few pages of 
preliminary explanation in which we think we see traces of the 
hand of the author of the Act himself. We are the more 
anxious to call prompt attention to these aids to the due un- 
derstanding of the law of interment as it now exists, inasmuch 
as, in spite of the subject having been really dealt with in a 
complete and statesmanlike manner, there is no certainty that 
the Liberation Society and»its Parliamentary representatives 
may not still renew their old aggressions on our churchyards, 
trusting to the ignorance of the public on the actual state of 
the law. Now there is no way of getting a law to be known 
and understood like that of acting upon it, and we cannot but 
think that there must be many cases of overcrowded church- 
yards in the rural districts, where everybody would be the 
better for Mr. Marten’s Act being promptly put in force. 
Hitherto the weak place in our burial legislation viewed 
on the sanitary side has been, that, though more than a gene- 
ration has passed away since the Home Secretary was armed 
with the power to close all burial-grounds which were dan- 
gerous to the public health, still he was zo¢ supplied with any 
power to compel the opening of others in their room. He 
could abolish the old, he could not create, or cause others to 
create, the new. The consequence has been what we all 
know, and what we alluded to in the opening of this article. 
The ¢owns, including two-thirds (and more) of the population, 
have been supplied by commercial companies ; the rural 
parishes have in some cases been supplied by the free gift of 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVII. oO 
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additional land on the part of Church people ; but in the 
many cases where no such free gifts have been forthcoming, 
the Home Secretary has been practically unable to exercise 
his power, and his authority to act has remained a dead letter. 
He could not cause a new burial-ground to be formed, and 
therefore was obliged to allow the old to go on being used, 
however utterly unfitted for it, since otherwise there would 
have been absolutely no burial-place at all. Now for the 
first time an authority has been created which can compel 
the opening of new grounds ; and, consequently, it is now 
for the first time that the power to close un-sanitary church- 
yards has become truly operative for the rural districts. But 
it is time that we turned to the consideration of what it is 
that the new Act actually does and means, and in so doing 
we will try to set the matter before our readers as clearly and 
as practically as we can. 

And, firstly, as to the authority whose duty it is under 
the new Act to take steps to provide additional facilities for 
interment. For this we are referred to the Act of 1875, and 
the authority is exactly the same as that which is empowered 
to construct and maintain mortuaries, ze. 

(a) In urban districts, either the Town Council, or the 
Improvement Commissioners, or the Local Board. 

(4) In rural districts, the Board of Guardians of the 
Poor. 

In each case, by the Act of 1875 (see Sections 200, 201), 
these authorities may devolve their functions upon a com- 
mittee specially named and appointed for the purpose ; and, 
in the latter case, the Guardians are empowered (Sect. 202) 
to form a special parochial committee for carrying out the 
purposes of the Act in any particular parish. And what is 
of special importance, under Sections 299 to 302, wherever 
complaint is made to the Local Government Board that the 
local authority has failed to enforce this Act where it was 
their duty to have done so, the Local Government Board 
may proceed by writ of mandamus, or may perform the duty 
by their own agent at the local authority's expense. It will 
be seen, therefore, that any local sanitary authority is now 
enabled to provide a cemetery where it thinks fit, and that it 
can be compelled to do so when required by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The questions next arise, Under what circumstances is a 
local authority justified in considering a cemetery necessary, 
and how is it to ascertain such necessity ? 

As regards the latter question, each local sanitary authority 
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has its medical officer of health whom it can direct to inspect 
and report on thesanitary condition of theseveral burial-grounds 
within its district.'_ As to the former question, that, namely, 
of the circumstances under which a local authority is justified 
in taking action, it will perhaps be best if we give the actual 
text of the instructions issued by the Local Government 
Board on August 19. These circumstances fall under two 


heads: (1) Sanitary. (2) General. As to the sanitary con- 
siderations the circular says :— 


‘The following may be referred to as circumstances under which 
it will be incumbent upon the sanitary authority to take action :— 

‘y, Where in any burial-ground which remains in use there is not 
proper space for burial, and no other suitable burial-ground has been 
provided. 

‘2, Where the continuance in use of any burial-ground (notwith- 
standing there may be such space) is, by reason of its situation in 
relation to the water supply of the locality, or by reason of any 
circumstances whatsoever, injurious to the public health. 

‘3. Where, for the protection of the public health, it is expedient 


to discontinue burials in a particular town, village or place, or within 
certain limits.’ 


But there are others also, which the circular thus describes :— 


‘There are other circumstances which might render it necessary 
or expedient that a cemetery should be provided, such as incon- 
venience of access from the populous parts of the district to the 
existing burial-ground, or the mature of the site, or the character of 
the subsoil; and instances may exist where, in deference to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, it may be expedient to provide, in accor- 
dance with the policy of the Burials Acts, a cemetery in which Jersons 
of different creeds may be buried with their own religious rites.’ 


And the circular significantly adds that not only do any of 


these circumstances justify a local sanitary authority in taking 
action, but that— 


‘On all or any of the foregoing grounds the authority of the Local 
Government Board may be invoked, and tf the application should prove 
well founded, a compulsory order would necessarily follow.’ 


It is therefore plain that the remedy thus provided is as 
comprehensive in its scope as it is possible for it to be. 
Assuming then that a local sanitary authority, either (1) 


1 While writing, we observe newspaper statements that the Guardians 
of the Milton (Kent)yUnion have taken action under Mr. Marten’s Act, 
and have directed their medical officer to inspect and report as above ; 
and that at the last monthly meeting of the Darlington rural sanitary au- 
thority,a Committee was appointed to put the Act in force at once. 

02 
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voluntarily or (2) under compulsion from head-quarters, is 
proceeding to supply fresh facilities for interment, what steps 
is it to take and what are its powers? Here again Mr. 
Marten’s Act is very wide, and empowers the local sanitary 
authority to ‘acgutre, construct, and maintain a cemetery,’ 
and that not necessarily within their own district, since it is 
of course possible that no suitable site could be found, but 
‘either wholly or partly within or without their district.’ And 
if works are undertaken outside of their own district their pro- 
cedure is regulated by Sections 32-34 of the Act of 1875, 
relating to sewage works, so that three months’ public notice 
must be given before a cemetery is commenced, and in case 
of objection the Local Government Board’s decision is final. 
Moreover, should the sanitary authority fail to ‘acquire’ a 
satisfactory site by voluntary agreement, it may apply for a 
provisional order (Sections 175, 176) enabling it to take lands 
compulsorily. Thus, then, the local sanitary authority is free 
either to buy an existing cemetery or to form a new one 
where it may seem best, subject to the very reasonable con- 
ditions that if the land be taken outside its own district, an 
appeal lies to the Local Government Board, or if taken com- 
pulsorily, it be under the sanction of a provisional order. 

The question of money follows next. How is the cost to 
be provided for and the money raised? Here, of course, two 
contingencies have to be considered. The cost may be small 
compared with the wealth of the district, in which case it 
may be at once met out of zucome, i.e. from the rates; or 
it may be relatively large, and a loan be desirable. In 
the former case the local sanitary authority is authorised to 
charge it, in urban districts, upon the general district rate, or 
whatever other rate is liable for the purposes of the Act of 
1875 ; in rural districts, upon whatever rate is liable for ‘ general 
expenses.’ If, on the other hand, a loan be necessary for the 
purchase, preparation, inclosure, &c. &c. of the land for the 
cemetery, the sanction of the central authority is necessary. 

Here, however, an important consideration enters. The 
‘district’ to which the Act applies may be of considerable 
size ; additional facilities for interment may be absolutely 
necessary for some portion or portions of it, and altogether 
needless for the rest ; a country union, for example (and it is 
certainly with the rural districts that the Act will be most 
concerned), may consist of a large number of parishes very 
differently circumstanced in this respect. Now the clauses 
referred to of the Act of 1875 enable this class of cases to be 
dealt with. Under them, cemetery districts may be formed, 
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consisting of several parishes or parts of parishes, or any 
particular parish or portion of a parish may be constituted a 
cemetery district, and then the rates necessary for the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the cemeteries provided would be 
levied over the area so provided for. In fact, whatever local 
arrangement is found to meet the local requirements best, 
may be adopted. 

The foregoing paragraphs may suffice to explain the pro- 
visions of the Act respecting the formation of cemeteries and 
cemetery districts, but the question still remains as to their 
maintenance and management when formed. So far as 
pecuniary matters are concerned, it may be enough to say 
that all necessary expenses of maintenance, &c. are to be 
provided for in the same way as those of the original acquisi- 
tion and formation. With respect to their management, &c., 
under Section 141 of the Public Health Act of 1875, the 
local sanitary authority can make by-laws regulating the 
arrangement of graves, the payment of fees and the like; 
such by-laws requiring the confirmation of the central 
authority. As to further matters connected with maintenance 
and management, we are referred to the existing cemetery 
legislation embodied in the Cemeteries Clauses Act of 1847, 
which is incorporated into Mr. Marten’s Act. The clauses of 
this Act settle a number of most important questions, as is 
carefully specified by the explanatory circular of the Local 
Government Board. First, the local sanitary authority 
may assign a portion of any such cemetery for burials with 
the Church Service, and the Diocesan may consecrate such 
portion on the application of the sanitary authority, and the 
part so consecrated shall be used only for such burials (Ceme- 
tery Clauses Act of 1847, Sect. 23).' | Next, the sanitary au- 
thority must build a chapel within the consecrated portion, and 
such chapel be approved by the Bishop (see clause 25). And 
lastly, the sanitary authority shall appoint a salaried chaplain, 
to be licensed by, and under the jurisdiction of, the Bishop 
(Sect. 27), the stipend also being such as the Bishop approves 
(Sect. 30). On the other hand, the sanitary authority may 
set apart the whole or a portion of the rest of the cemetery 
for burial of Dissenters, and may allow the ministrations of 
any recognised Dissenting minister, and may build a chapel for 
such services (Sections 35 and 36), and all payments under these 


1 We are not clear whether these clauses are compulsory. We hope 
not. For in rural districts far better for the parish church to remain in use, 
and to carry the body thence to the grave, and for the parish clergyman 
to be ‘chaplain.’ But such an adjustment is easy. 
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heads—as, e.g. the chaplain’s stipend—are to be made out of the 
funds of the sanitary authority derived as already explained. 
Such, in a general outline, is the scope of the new Act, and 
we think that it is not too much to say that it is sufficiently 
comprehensive and flexible. Every case and every need is 
provided for. We observe also that the circular from the 
Local Government Board carefully points out that the Act 
not only may, but mst, be put in force in all cases where the 
existing burial-grounds are either insufficient for lack of space 
or unsuitable on any other sanitary ground. The consequence 
is, that it now rests entirely with local Churchmen to see 
that the factitious grievance, of which during late years the 
Liberation Society and Mr. O. Morgan have made so much, 
be not only swept away, but be visibly and manifestly re- 
moved. Surely every Board of Guardians of the Poor should 
follow in the steps of those of Milton in Kent and of Dar- 
lington, and order an immediate inspection of all burial- 
grounds within their union, and then at once put the Act in 
force wherever need is found to exist. We do not suppose 
that this will at once silence the Liberation Society’s agitation. 
That agitation exists only in the towns where the factitious 
grievance has no existence at all. In the country, where it 
is alleged to exist, nobody wishes to follow Mr. Morgan in 
his invasion of the churchyards. So far as inflammatory 
speech-making and pamphleteering in the great centres of 
population are concerned, we must expect that for some time 
longer it will yet continue. But the perfect fairness of the 
present Act, its equal provision for persons of every religious 
persuasion, and the ease with which it may be worked, will 
we trust, be so soon actually felt and experienced as to cut 
the ground from under any agitation wherever that agitation 
comes to the test of actual discussion among the well informed. 
As to the state of our rural churchyards, we may notice 
that the Bishop of Bath and Wells reports that out of 501 
parishes or chapelries with churchyards still in use, the 
churchyard was either now, or soon would be, over-full in 144 
cases; and if this is so in a sparsely-populated diocese 
like his, we may easily imagine what the case is in the 
country at large. As to the cost of carrying out the Act, it 
is surprising how very little it need be. To come to details 
we may add that one rood of land is adequate for the interment 
of 1,000 persons, and that the cost of one rood, plus the 
conveyance, and fencing and gates, need not, since it is rural 
neighbourhoods that we are considering, exceed 1601. A 
chapel, which we hope in many cases would be needless, 
need not cost more than 250/. But there is a special pro- 
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vision empowering the local sanitary authority to receive 
and hold gifts of land and money for cemetery purposes, so 
that in many cases, even this very moderate original outlay 
may hardly be required. 

On the whole, then, we feel that if throughout the rural 
districts Church people are only true to themselves, this Act 
of Mr. Marten’s may prove to have been the turning point in 
the history of as vexatious a controversy as it has been our 
lot to be concerned in. It removes the whole question from 
the atmosphere of polemical controversy; it deals with it 
upon broad, statesmanlike, and sanitary grounds ; it is singu- 
larly flexible, and it lends itself with equal readiness to every 
form in which the need for its application can arise. All that 
remains is that, where needful, it be promptly applied and 
brought into action. 





ART. IX—THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS 
ON THE REAL PRESENCE. 


The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers. 
Notes on a Sermon, ‘ The Presence of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist, by the Rev. E. B. PUsEy, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew; Canon of Christchurch; late Fellow 
of Oriel College. (Oxford and London, 1879.) 


SOME years ago a certain Dr. Harrison attacked Dr. Pusey’s 
work on the Doctrine of the Real Presence. He published 
two bulky volumes, entitled ‘An Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Chal- 
lenge respecting the Doctrine of the Real Presence, in which 
the doctrines of the Lord’s Supper, as held by him, Roman 
and Greek Catholics, Ritualists, and High Anglo-Catholics, 
are examined and shown to be contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to the teaching of the Fathers of the first eight 
centuries.’ We have looked into the work, and find it to be 
a confused, blundering, acrid, and altogether impossible book. 
Such as it is, however, it was welcomed with enthusiasm by a 
certain class. It was extensively reviewed, we are told, in no 
less than ‘thirty-three periodicals.’ The thirty-three editors 
duly praised it; but, alas! even while in the act of praising 
it, by some unexplained fatality, they were driven to the 
same conclusion regarding it as ourselves, viz. that the book 
is really an impossible book, What a pity! For, if the posi- 
tion taken up by the writer could be sustained, what utter 
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ruin might not be carried into the ranks of Ritualists and High 
Anglican bishops! The Fathers against them! And then the 
great Doctor himself, nothing else but a miserable—well, we 
shdll not say what. Under the influence of this glorious 
prospect the Christian Advocate exclaimed, ‘Could the 
proofs of Dr. Pusey’s inaccuracy be marshalled in a pointed 
and effective manner ’—alas, Dr. Harrison! so your book 
was not pointed and effective, then ; cruel Christian Advo- 
cate !—‘ so as to bring them within the examination of ordi- 
nary readers ’—was it then an utterly impossible book, which 
no ordinary reader could be expected to get through ?—‘a 
blow would be struck at sacerdotal theology, of which it would 
be difficult to overrate the effects.’ 

Not discouraged, but rather animated by these cheering 
words, Dr. Harrison again set to work to produce the ‘ pointed 
and effective’ book. The result was, ‘The Fathers versus Dr. 
Pusey: an Exposure of his Unfair Treatment of their Evidence 
on the Doctrine of the Real Presence.’ Alas! alas! This 
second attempt was no more pointed and effective than the 
former. The acridity remained the same, but unhappily, along 
with it, the same confusion, the same blundering, the same 
inability to make intelligible what he would be at. It had, 
however, one advantage, which the former did not possess ; 
it had only 168 pages, which certainly was something. All 
this time, however, Dr. Harrison was lifting up his pen in the 
wilderness. It had been anticipated that this bold attempt 
to claim the Fathers for the Protestant side, and to refute 
Dr. Pusey, would raise a perfect storm in the Ritualistic and 
High Church camp. Instead of that there was perfect silence 
even of the good-natured kind. Not even the majestic chal, 
enge of the Christian Observer could elicit a single word. 


‘There must be some one among them,’ writes that editor, ‘al- 
though there may probably not be many, who has sufficient acquaint- 
ance with patristic learning to rebut the crushing exposure, if indeed 
the assertions of Dr. Harrison can be met. As it is, Dr. Pusey is 
arraigned before the world on charges which amount to mendacity’ 
—no less !—‘ of the most shameful and disingenuous character. The 
system of Rome, it is true, is a system of forgery and lies ; but he 
never has professed that he is a Romanist. We shall wait with much 
anxiety to see what answer can be made by him or for him.’ 


And he has waited ever since January 1874. 

It does not appear to have struck either Dr. Harrison or 
his reviewers that there might be other reasons for this silence 
besides mere inability to reply. Men of science do not, asa 
rule, sit down to answer the marvellous pamphlets which from 
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time to time appear, to prove that the world is flat ; so neither 
can a theologian be expected to take serious notice of won- 
derful assertions, such as that the Real Presence was unknown 
in the Church till the eighth century. Such statements are 
usually left to refute themselves. In truth, however, there is 
in Dr. Harrison’s work a tone and a manner which is quite 
sufficient to cool the courage of even the most combatant 
Ritualist. Professor von Schulte remarks of the Ultramon- 
tane press of Germany, that it has gone to such lengths o 

absurdity, that it is positively ignored by the other side ; and 
that its tone is so coarse and vulgar that silence is the most 
dignified mode of reply. To our great regret we must confess 
that a similar observation might be made regarding a certain 
wing of what was once the great and honoured Evangelical 
party. At any rate the general feeling on the part of the 
attacked was neatly expressed by Fohn Bull as follows :— 


‘In our blissful state of ignorance we have turned to the table of 
contents judiciously prefixed to the present publication, and we find 
that it is directed not merely against the metaphysical phrases of 
objective and subjective, but against the whole doctrine of the Real 
Presence, and the value of apostolical consecration itself. The 
author undertakes to refute not only Dr. Pusey, Mr. Mackonochie, 
and the late Bishop Hamilton, but the novel criticisms of Bishop 
Wordsworth of Lincoln, and the misconceptions of Bishop Harold 


Browne. He “proves” that Zuingle’s Eucharistic teaching is the 
same with that of Calvin, Cranmer, and Jewel. . . . . We are here 
content to stop, grateful for the forewarning which enables us to 
escape the rest of his 1,060 pages of Edinburgh divinity.’ 


Nevertheless the theologian cannot afford, like the man of 
science, to keep absolute silence in the presence of absurdity 
and misrepresentation. The interests dependent on the truth 
are too momentous to allow it; and hence, to the great dis- 
tress of the present writer, we find ourselves actually set down 
to review Dr. Harrison. The occasion of this proceeding it 
is necessary to impart to the reader. It would appear that 
Dr. Harrisori has made yet another attempt at being pointed 
and effective. He has addressed a letter to Dr. Pusey, in 
which he has determined to reproduce ‘some of the more 
striking instances of his unfair treatment of the testimony of 
the Fathers, together with a few decisive proofs that they did 
not believe the doctrine which Dr. Pusey ascribes to them, 
and to send a copy of the letter to every minister of the 
English Church, of which Church there are more than 23,000 
ministers. This proceeding has at last made some notice of 
Dr. Harrison’s production necessary. It would be unfair to 
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the clergy generally to leave them without aid in the presence 
of such an inundation ; for however absurd these misrepresen- 
tations may appear in the eyes of scholars, still many of the 
clergy may not have the means of detecting them. Under 
strict injunction, therefore, from his editor, the present writer 
sets himself to the sorrowful task of examination. At the 
same time let it be understood how much he undertakes. He 
does not undertake to wade through the 1,060 pages of Edin- 
burgh divinity, nor any other of the multifarious productions 
of the author. Solely this letter to Dr. Pusey ;—as being the 
‘pointed and effective’ weapon long desired, and which, ac- 
cording to its author’s assurance, is to be taken as embracing 
all his more ‘striking instances. This, therefore, and this 
alone, let us proceed to look into. 

There are one or two observations of a general character 
which it is necessary to make before entering on our task. 

In the first place we would seriously comment upon the 
tone and temper of Dr. Harrison’s letter. It has fallen to 
the lot of the present writer to examine a greater number of 
theological tractates on this particular subject than happens 
to most people, and he can say with unfeigned truth that 
amongst these Dr. Pusey’s work holds the very highest rank. 
There is in it a richness of detail, a spirit of candour and fair- 
ness, a comprehensive consideration of opposing views, and 
withal a spirit of Christian faith and love which illuminates 
and renders interesting long details which would otherwise be 
wearisome. And if we add to this, that on this, as on every 
occasion, he has shown the greatest consideration and respect 
for the conscientious convictions of others, we might have 
hoped that he would at least have been treated with respect. 
Instead’ of this he is pursued throughout with accusation and 
abuse of the most vulgar kind. We have seen the atrocious 
expressions which.a writer in the Christian Observer has 
used—expressions which Dr. Harrison has not thought it 
improper to reproduce ; and, indeed, this is but a specimen 
of similar observations which pervade the letter. The letter 
consists of little else but a series of passages from the Fathers, 
quite irrelevant to the matter in hand,' and each passage is 





1 Dr. Pusey remarks (Real Presence, p. 716) :—‘Albertinus did 
his utmost on the Calvinistic side. His strength lies in his argu- 
ments against a physical doctrine of Transubstantiation ; his weakness 
in the paradox, which he strangely maintains, that the Fathers did 
not believe a Real Objective Presence. In so doing he treats the 
Fathers, as others of his school have treated Holy Scripture on the other 
Sacrament. When his school would disparage the doctrine of baptism, 
they select passages from Holy Scripture, in which it is not speaking of 
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preluded and followed by the imputation of motives and acts 
of the most disgraceful kind. It might, indeed, be said, that 
Dr. Pusey may have fallen into mistakes, and that this is just 
the way in which a mind constituted like that of Dr. Harrison 
would be tempted to characterise such mistakes. But this 
cannot be said with any truth. Ground for such abusive 
expressions there is absolutely none ; and the ground alleged 
is ludicrously absurd. Dr. Pusey is not responsible for the 
penning of the patristic passages he has strung together ; he 
is not responsible, except to a limited extent, for their selec- 
tion. They are the commonplaces of the subject, found in a 
long catena of theological treatises and manuals. Had Dr. 
Pusey, like his predecessors, put his own interpretation on 
them, he might have been liable to be called to account. He 
has put no interpretation on them, but merely printed them 
and left them to speak for themselves. And yet under these 
circumstances he is made the object of the most vulgar abuse. 

Surely this conduct is as stupid as it is unpardonable. 
There is no need for us to speak of Dr. Pusey, whose life and 
work have long been before the world. He has been the 
chief instrument, under God, in effecting that marvellous 
revolution which has revivified the whole Anglican Com- 
munion, and has not only preserved and established it in 
England, but has planted it firmly in every quarter of the 
world. His deep piety and wonderful humility have given it 
its tone; his immense learning and indefatigable activity 
have established it firmly, and guided its course. And now, 
near the end of a wonderful life, he is regarded with feelings 
of love and veneration throughout our whole communion. 
Insults aimed at such a one are surely out of place, and can 
only raise disgust and indignation in every right-thinking 
mind. Granting that Dr. Harrison had right on his side, he 
has surely taken the very worst course to give effect to his 
views. It is, however, easy to see that the expressions used 
by Dr. Harrison are not to be taken as the indication of any 
fault on the part of the venerated doctor; they are simply 
the measure of the bitter animosity which would appear to 


that Sacrament. In like way Albertinus gains the appearance of citing 
the Fathers on the orthodox side (as he calls it), z.¢. the disbelief of the 
Real Presence, by quoting them when they are not speaking of the Holy 
Eucharist, but, ¢.g. of the Presence of our Lord’s Human Nature in 
heaven, or the absence of His visible presence on earth ; of the natural 
properties of bodies ; or of spiritual, as distinct from sacramental commu- 
nion ; or of the Eucharistic and outward symbols, under which the Sacra- 
mental Presence is conveyed.’ This criticism is perfectly just, and applies 
exactly to Dr. Harrison’s performance. 
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rankle in the minds of those for whom he writes. It is, in 
truth, very sad. 

Our second general observation is also one which causes 
us the deepest pain, Dr. Pusey’s book consists of 722 pages. 
Of these 56 are devoted to a vindication of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Holy Communion—the only doctrine that 
can, with any truth, be called the Protestant one—from the 
aspersions of its adversaries. Again, no less than 152 pages 
are directed against the Roman doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, and the argumentation here is by no means of the 
fantastic kind: it is a real hard struggle; and the blows dealt 
are such as Roman theologians will have great difficulty in 
parrying. These facts were before Dr. Harrison when he 
penned his letter ; for this is precisely the book which in that 
letter he was attempting to answer. And yet—will it be be- 
lieved ?—throughout the letter the doctrine of Dr. Pusey is 
identified with that of Cardinal Wiseman, and the unin- 
structed reader is left to infer that Dr. Pusey teaches the 
Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation. We do not apply to 
such conduct any name which it might be supposed to merit ; 
but we must point out how utterly useless it is to reason, or 
to bring forward evidence in a controversy conducted on such 
principles. It is an historical fact, that for z00 years the 
Lutherans have defended their doctrine of the Real Presence 
against Roman Transubstantiationists on the one side, and 
Calvinists and Zuinglians on the other. How is such a fact 
conceivable, except on the supposition that there is a real 
difference between the Lutheran doctrine and the Roman? 
If there is any one who cannot see the difference, what busi- 
ness has he to write on this subject at all? But if he can see 
the difference, and yet for controversial purposes, or to mis- 
lead the ignorant, chooses to identify the two—-—but enough 
on this disagreeable subject. 

Our third preliminary observation has reference to an 
assertion of Dr. Harrison’s quite as extreme ; but happily, in 
this case, nothing else is involved, except purely historical 
considerations. We mean his assertion that the doctrine of 
the Real Presence was unknown in the Christian Church till 
it was invented by Paschasius Radbert in the ninth century. 
We own we are fairly puzzled how to deal with such an 
assertion ; for how is the author of it to be supposed to be at 
all amenable to evidence or to argument ? We turn up one of 
the most recent manuals on the subject, published in Germany, 
Riickert’s Abendmahl, and there we read, as the result of his 
studies on the history of the Holy Sacrament, the following :—- 
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‘That the Body and Blood of Christ were given and received in 
the Lord’s Supper, that became the general belief from the begin- 
ning, even in a time when written records [he means the writings of 
the New Testament] had not yet arisen, or were not yet sufficiently 
spread to have an influence. And the same belief remained through- 
out the following time: the Christian community never had any 
other, and no one in the ancient Church ever opposed it; even the 
arch-heretics never did so.’ ! 


This testimony of Riickert is quoted by Hagenbach, as 
his great authority, and consequently acquires the additional 
weight of his name, which is considerable.? It is the more 
remarkable, as proceeding from one who is, as we should say, 
a Broad Churchman—a Broad Churchman so extreme as to 
deny the Divine nature of Christ? Yet Riickert has a 
Christianity of his own, for which he pleads, though the Real 
Presence, as may be supposed, forms no part of it. Indeed, 
his treatise is aimed against that doctrine, which he attempts 
to overthrow by methods very different from those of Dr. 
Harrison.‘ Riickert’s testimony is, therefore, so far against 
himself, and the result at which he arrives may be regarded 
as the outcome of a century of disputation and criticism—so 
much, all candid inquirers are now agreed upon. We sup- 
pose, however, Dr. Harrison would be impervious to it. 

Our fourth observation has no particular reference to Dr. 
Harrison, though indirectly it has an important bearing on 
the subject. People say, How can you? And that, in this 


1 Riickert, Das Abendmahi, p. 297. 

2 Hagenbach, Dogmengeschichte, 5th edit. p. 166. 

3 ‘Gottliche Macht- und Herrscher-Eigenschaften legen wir ihm nicht 
bei, wir kénnen nicht.—Das Abendmahi, p. 21. 

4 Riickert’s theory is this:—Our Blessed Lord did not contemplate 
the repetition of the Holy Communion. It was a mere unpremeditated 
symbolical action, by which, after the manner of Jeremiah and the pro- 
phets, He prophetically indicated the fact of His coming death. And, in 
point of fact, no injunction to repeat is contained in the narratives of S. 
Matthew and S. Mark, which Riickert takes to be the original or earliest 
accounts. The apostles, however, after the Lord’s death, finding comfort 
in it, did repeat the action; and this custom of repetition induced belief 
in the Real Presence. For, obviously, we may meditate on a symbol and 
be instructed by it, but, as Kahnis justly observes, we do not eat it. S. Paul, 
on hisconversion, found inthe Church both the custom of repeating and 
the belief in the Real Presence, and, naturally supposing that the custom 
could not have arisen without an injunction to that effect, he put into his 
account the words, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ and S. Luke copied. 
It is needless to point out the insuperable objections to such a view ; but 
the theory is instructive, as showing how, to a candid and able mind, 
nothing else but the Real Presence is admissible, on the facts as stated 
in the New Testament. 
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nineteenth century, with all its science and all its enlighten- 
ment? Let us listen to Riickert :-— 


‘Could Jesus give His body, the only one which the disciples 
knew, and could understand by the words ré dpa pov, the actual 
visible tangible body, sitting before their eyes and eating with them ; 
in brief, His actual organic human body to eat, and His blood, as 
yet flowing in his veins, giving life to His body, His genuine human 
blood, to drink? Wir miissen sagen: Nein! Die Allmacht selbst 
vermochte ein solches Wunder nicht. ' 


And this to Riickert is conclusive against the Real Presence, 
which is, and can be nothing else but a ‘ Hirngespinnst.’ Very 
good ; but will you please to carry this mode of arguing to 
its legitimate result? You say it was impossible Jesus could 
give His body and blood, because He could not give His 
visible tangible body and blood, and there is nothing else 
in the way of body and blood for us human beings but that 
which is visible and tangible. Well, let us grant that there 
is, in fact, no other, and what, in that case, becomes of im- 
mortality and the future life? As is well known, this is a 
point which has recently engaged the attention of men of 
science. The authors of the Unseen Universe have written 
an interesting work on the subject. They teach us, that if we 
possess nothing else but that which is visible and tangible, in 
that case our mortality, our utter extinction at death, is a 
demonstrable thing. They have given a powerful argument 
in favour of immortality ; but that argument is wholly based 
on the supposition that there is a vast unseen universe, and 
that our present visible tangible body has its roots in the un- 
seen. In other words, they teach, as the only ground on 
which a doctrine of immortality can be consistently held, that 
there is for us human beings something else in the way of 
body and blood besides that which is visible and tangible. It 
would, of course, be foolish and illogical to apply Riickert’s 
argument as against the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
not to apply it as against the doctrine of a future life ; but if 
we do apply it in the latter case it may, perhaps, be thought 
to carry us a little too far. 

It may, however, be said the Apostles had not the advan- 
tage of reading the Unseen Universe ; consequently, the only 
thing they could understand by the words To c@ud pov must 
have been, as Riickert affirms, the visible tangible body : that 
is, they must have understood our Lord to speak symboli- 
cally. Decidedly, the Apostles had not the advantage indi- 


1 4bendmahl, p. 91. 
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cated ; but does it follow that they had no idea of any body 
and blood but that which is visible and tangible? Had they 
no idea of an unseen world, and of the beings that people it ? 
Had they no ideas of a pneumatic or spiritual body? Had 
they no ideas of a body underlying the visible tangible body, 
which at death casts off its mortal garment, and wends its 
way to regions invisible? When they read of Father Jacob 
going down to Sheol to his son mourning, had they no intel- 
ligible conception of what he went down in, seeing he left his 
visible tangible body in these upper spheres? Nay, to take 
the Gospel narrative simply as it stands, had they not seen, at 
least three of them, the visible tangible body of the Lord 
Jesus transfigured into the form of the spiritual Body? Did 
not S. Stephen, S. Paul, and S. John see Him in glory, after 
His resurrection? It is as clear as day that the Apostles 
had these ideas, and who knows whether, from previous con- 
versation with the Lord Jesus, they might not have been pre- 
pared to interpret His words not of the visible tangible body, 
but of the spiritual and glorified body? If the Lord actually 
spoke the sixth chapter of S. John, or anything like it, they 
would be so prepared.’ 

It seems to us that in these days men play fast and loose 
with these things. If there is no unseen world, if there is no 
heavenly antitype of our present visible existence, in that case 
the Real Presence may be a ‘ Hirngespinnst,’ and no sen- 
sible person need trouble his. head about it. But then there 
are other things he need not trouble himself about. It is not 
worth his while to fight about Christianity, or Jesus, or re- 
ligion at all. Nay, he need not trouble himself about such 


1 Riickert makes much of the objection that our Lord could not have 
given His body and blood, at least at the first communion, because He 
was then alive. But the same objection would hold good of all subse- 
quent communions; for our Lord is, and has been, as much alive 
subsequently as He was then; and of course, if He can now give His 
body and blood without ceasing to be alive, He could do so then. What 
Riickert forgets is that the Holy Eucharist, if it is anything, is an invi- 
sible and supernatural mystery, that it belongs not to the world which is 
seen, but to that which is not seen. Our Lord’s being present with the 
disciples outwardly in the flesh could make no difference, for He had His 
unseen life at the moment all the same. Then as to the objection of His 
being alive. It is true that in the Holy Eucharist our Lord is present in 
the form of body and blood, z.e. in the form of death. But it is no less 
true that He is vead/y alive, and only takes the form of death in order 
that He may present to the Father the image or memory of His death 
upon the cross, which is the great, the one, the only sacrifice of our 
redemption. Hence the Fathers always taught that, though the Eucharist 
bears the likeness of death, it is an wmdloody sacrifice, and that in i 
Christ is mystically, not really slain. 
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matters as right and wrong, truth and justice, virtue, heroism, 
nobility of soul, self-denial, or, indeed, about anything else 
except what will minister comfort and satisfaction to his own 
selfish self. For under such presuppositions what is our life 
but the flickering flame of a candle, which when it goes out 
is wholly extinguished and blotted out from the universe? 
On the other hand, if there is an unseen world ‘all about us 
and around us,’ as Dr. Newman used to teach us in days long 
gone by, why then 7 zs just as likely as not that the Lord 
Jesus really did, as He said, come out from it and go to it 
again ; and in that case, the Real Presence, and indeed every- 
thing that He said and did, becomes an object of living 
interest to thinking human beings. If there is an unseen 
world and a spiritual body, the Holy Eucharist may be, as 
the Church has ever ‘believed it to be, a great spiritual 
mystery. 

Our fifth observation has reference to Dr. Harrison’s 
method. Surely it is one which is altogether absurd and 
antiquated. Our object is to get at the real meaning of the 
Fathers ; and to this end the obvious method is to take them 
one by one in the order of succession and country. You 
bring together everything in the writings of each individual 
Father you can find bearing on the point ; you seek for the 
true interpretation of these items ; and when you have got it 
you place them all together and draw your inference. And 
this is in truth the modern critical method as contrasted with 
the theological method of former times. But Dr. Harrison 
has not followed this plan, but a confused and perplexing 
method of his own. He never attempts a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the teaching of any one Father by gathering together 
all that he has written on the Eucharist, but skips about 
from Father to Father, picking out isolated passages and ex- 
pressions, which, as we have already remarked, have for the 
most part no bearing on the question, but only a colouring 
which seems to make for his side. In this way you are car- 
ried, to give an instance, from S. Augustine to Paschasius 
Radbert and Bertram ; then back again to Tertullian ; then 
to Origen, and S. Cyril of Jerusalem. The absurdity of 
this method is shown by its result, viz. that you are asked 
to form your idea of the teaching of the Fathers, not from 
the passages in which they speak of the Holy Eucharist, 
which are all studiously ignored or kept in the background, 
but from chance and random sayings which have reference to 
other truths. To any one who has looked into the subject 
how utterly absurd does it seem to find quoted in favour of 
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Zuinglianism Fathers with such definite Eucharistic teaching 
as S. Irenzeus, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, or S. Chrysostom! Yet 
this is what arises out of this mode of procedure. 

We shall give one instance by way of illustration. Dr. 
Harrison quotes from S. Augustine two expressions, both of 
them well known—viz. ‘Why make ready the teeth and the 
belly ? Believe, and thou hast eaten ;’ and ‘ For to believe on 
Him, this is to eat the living bread”! He never stops to 
inquire what particular spiritual truth S. Augustine was 
pleading for when he penned these passages, nor whether that 
truth was inconsistent with belief in the Real Presence. 
Much less does he inquire whether there may not be other 
passages bearing directly on the Holy Eucharist, with which 
these words must be harmonised. It is enough for him that 
the words have a sound like echoes-beforehand of Zuingle ; 
and so he proceeds to rate Dr. Pusey in his own coarse way 
for not quoting them: ‘You can better account for having 
omitted these two quotations, which are of such importance 
in the present controversy, than I can.’ 

It is not our business at present to inquire what S. Au- 
gustine really meant by the words, nor whether they at all 
affect his teaching on the Eucharist. Let us assume that 
they do; let us assume, with Dr. Harrison, that they are 
really of ‘importance in the present controversy,’ and that 
from them we may legitimately draw the inference that 
S. Augustine did not believe the Real Presence. What in 
that case would follow? Why, this curious consequence, that 
neither did Paschasius Radbert hold that doctrine. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Harrison, the doctrine of the Real Presence is the 
‘ Paschasian’ doctrine ; it was a doctrine unheard of in the 
Church till it was invented by that arch-heretic. But Pas- 
chasius says the same thing as S. Augustine, only much 
more emphatically. The actual words of Paschasius are 
‘Christum vorari fas dentibus non est, which is a great deal 
more than S. Augustine ventured to say. 

But this is not all. The curious thing is, that Paschasius, 
taking these words as his foundation, propounded a Eu- 
charistic doctrine which Ebrard has not hesitated to claim as 
being in favour of Calvinism. Whether this is really the 
case may well be doubted ; yet we cannot deny that Pas- 
chasius was the inventor of those slippery phrases which, at 
the period of the Reformation, assumed such significance in 
the mouths of the Calvinists. It is to him that we owe such 
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expressions as these—virtute et efficacid, potentialiter, efficaciter, 
virtus divina interius operatur. Paschasius teaches, frst in 
regard to the change, that, decause Christ is not to be eaten by 
the teeth, therefore in the Eucharist the body and blood of 
Christ are produced in power (potentialiter creari) ; or, as it is 
in another place, the divine power works inwardly (virtus 
divina interius operatur); and the substance of bread and 
wine is efficaciously changed inwardly (efficaciter interius 
commutatur), so that Christ’s flesh is truly believed (veraciter 
credatur) ; in another place he says understood (intelligitur). 
Secondly, in regard to the mode of eating. ‘This then is to 
eat His flesh, if a man abide in Christ, and Christ in him ;’ 
and again, ‘ Nothing in that (Sacrament) is wanting, where 
the efficacious virtue of the same thing is felt, and there is a 
full similitude externally, and the true virtue of the Lamb 
and His immaculate flesh is eaten inwardly’ (#terius 
voratur). And again he teaches that it is matter of indif- 
ference whether much or little is eaten. ‘It is not at 
all the visible quantity, but the spiritual virtue of the Sacra- 
ment ... not in so far as it is pressed by the teeth, but 
in so far as it is taken by faith and love ’—‘ words,’ remarks 
Ebrard, ‘ which, in the mouth of a Calvinist, appear to a Lu- 
theran as simply dreadful.’' Thirdly, in regard to the ‘parti- 
cipation of the wicked, Paschasius says, ‘Lo, what doth the 
sinner eat, and what doth he drink? Not, I trow, the flesh 
and the blood in any profitable way for himself, but judgment, 
although he seemeth to partake with the others of the sacra- 
ment of the altar.’ Again, in another place, he says, ‘Where 
it is to be noted that it is the food of none other but of the 
elect’ (xonnisi electorum est cibus); and again, ‘ This, there- 
fore, which is consecrated of the Lord, is the food of none 
other but of those who are in the Lord.’ 

Was then Paschasius Radbert a Calvinist by anticipation ? 
If we confined our attention exclusively to such passages as 
we have quoted, we should be bound to conclude that he was 
so. We find him in fact using here the very phrases by which, 
later on, Calvin dissolved and explained away the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. But there is another side to the teaching 
of Paschasius with which these phrases must be compared 
and harmonised ; and when this has been taken into con- 
sideration a very different doctrine emerges. And this shows 
the absurdity of the method adopted by Dr. Harrison. He 
claims S. Augustine as on his side, by looking only at ex- 


1 ¢Worte, die im Munde eines Calvinisten dem Lutheraner als hor- 
rend erscheinen.’—Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl, vol. i. p. 413. 
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pressions such as ‘ Why make ready the teeth and the belly ?’ 
steadily refusing to see the others. Had he applied the 
same measure to Paschasius, he was doubly bound to claim 
him also, inasmuch as he uses in the same direction expres- . 
sions far stronger than those of S. Augustine. But the truth 
is, neither S. Augustine nor Paschasius can be judged in 
this way. If we would arrive at a just notion of what they 
really did teach, their doctrine must be taken as a whole, and 
one side carefully balanced by the other. 

And this forces us to reflect on our own mode of pro- 
cedure. Are we to follow Dr. Harrison in all his manifold 
turnings? Are we to take up point after point, examine it, 
and set it right? This would be a tedious, not to say a 
voluminous, procedure. Nor would it be at all a satisfactory 
one; for we should still be wandering on the outskirts of 
the subject. We take it, the reader does not want to know 
in what particular points Dr. Harrison may be right, and 
in what others he may be wrong. What he wants to know 
is whether there is any truth in the general representation 
that the Fathers did not believe the Real Presence. It is to 
this point, therefore, that we shall address ourselves. We 
shall take the Fathers one by one, or, at least, some of the 
principal ones, point out what it is they do teach, and cor- 
rect any wrong representations of their doctrine as we go 
along. We purpose at present to deal with the earlier 
Fathers, leaving the later ones for another opportunity. It is 
true that these earlier Fathers are comparatively little noticed 
by Dr. Harrison ; but they possess a deep and living interest 
to all who take up the subject. They exhibit the Christian 
tradition in its earliest form, as it came from the hands of the 
Apostles ; and, as we shall see, their statements in regard to 
the Holy Communion are singularly clear and unmistakable. 

But before beginning this examination it is necessary, if 
we would not fight and beat the air, to find some test or tests 
whereby we may recognise the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
or its opposite, when we find it. If we think the matter over, 
we shall see that it will not be difficult to find such tests. 

In the first place, the turning point of all Christian thought 
in regard to the Holy Communion lies in what Dr. Pusey has 
called the objective or subjective view of it. The objective 
view means the Real Presence ; the subjective view its oppo- 
site. Now wherein exactly lies this distinction? It lies in 
this: Those who hold the subjective view place the essence 
of the Sacrament in the action whereby we celebrate it. They 


look for the benefit in some operation of grace which is given 
P2 
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in response to the faith, the love, the general preparedness and 
earnestness with which we perform the action. If we do the 
action well, we get grace ; if we do it badly, there is no grace, 
but only the anger of God at our insincerity. Then, again, 
this grace they regard as having no necessary connexion with 
the outward elements. It is given directly by God to the 
soul quite irrespective of them; the elements being, in fact, 
nothing else but outward signs intended to aid the imagina- 
tion and the faith. On the other hand, those who hold the 
objective Presence lay the essence of the Sacrament not in 
the action, but in the Sacrament itself. They believe that in 
or behind the outward visible element there is a heavenly 
Gift given to us of God. This Gift is in the Sacrament by 
virtue of its consecration. It is there, altogether irrespective 
of our faith and love, though faith and love are needed to the 
well receiving of it. In aword, they look upon the consecrated 
Sacrament as heavenly Food, as an objective Thing, which, 
if worthily received, is calculated to confer priceless benefits 
both on our souls and bodies. 

This test is generally recognised by modern scholars. 
Thus Riickert regards it as conclusive for S. Paul’s belief in 
the Real Presence, when in one passage he, without any doubt, 
speaks of the Sacrament in the objective point of view, re- 
garding it as spiritual Food and spiritual Drink. The pas- 
sage is 1 Cor. x. 3, 4; and it may be well to quote Riickert’s 
remarks upon it, as illustrating the way in which the test is 
to be applied. After showing that the chief thought in the 
passage is that the people of Israel enjoyed similar means 
of grace to those which Christians now possess, whence the 
Apostle derives a warning to Christians, and further that the 
application of the passage to Holy Communion is rendered 
certain by the parallel application to baptism, Riickert con- 
tinues :— 

‘To the bread of the Lord’s Supper the manna clearly answers, to 
the wine, that water which, according to Ex. xvii. 1-6, and Num. xx. 
2-11, at Moses’ behest flowed from the Rock. ‘The peculiarly im- 
portant thing, however, lies in the appellation of the Spépa and the 
mopa as Tvevpurixdy. Two things, in fact, lie here ready at hand ; 
the one, that by this expression he wishes to point out that peculiarity 
whereby the manna and the water of the Rock are to be distinguished 
from common means of subsistence ; and ¢he other, that he does not 
suppose the gifts of the New Testament to be less than those of the 
Old. If, therefore, the latter-were of a pneumatic nature, the former 
must at least be not less so ; rather, if that be possible, they must be so 
in a higher degree. The gain from this is, that we may take it, S. 
Paul thought in the Lord’s Supper, not (or not only) common bread 
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and common wine, but a higher Food, a higher Drink, which bore 
that relation to the former which the pneumatic in general bears to 
the non-pneumatic. And hereby an immense step indeed is won ! 
There can no longer be any doubt that the thought of the Apostle, 
instead of resting by the acon, fixed itself upon the matter (Stoff) of 
the meal. This, however, as we have shown before, is the turning 
voint of Christian thought regarding the Lord’s Supper, and it lies, 
we cannot deny it, in the New Testament itself.’ ! 


If, then, we find the Fathers speaking of the Sacrament 
in the objective point of view—if, for instance, we find them 
calling it the Christian’s rpoogopd, oblation, @vaia, sacrifice, 
evyapiotia, Eucharist—we may take it, they hold the Real 
Presence. Especially, if we find in the Church the custom of 
carrying the Sacrament to the sick or absent, we may without 
doubt conclude her belief in the Real Presence. A man who 
holds the subjective view could not do so. He might go to 
the sick and perform the action, in order that the sick might 
join with him, He could not, without completely altering his 
view, send the Sacrament to the sick. 

In the second place, another test will be found in the 
stress which any Father may be found to lay upon the act of 
consecration. It is true that, abstractedly speaking, a doctrine 
of consecration might be held which did not necessarily imply 
the Real Presence. We could conceive how one who holds 
the subjective view might look upon it as an edifying thing 
to call down a blessing upon the elements, just as we pray for 
a blessing upon our ordinary food. But the case would 
assume a different complexion if we found a special divine 
word assigned as that which constitutes the form of consecra- 
tion (80 edyhs Noyou Tod wap’ avtod, through the prayer of the 
word that is from Him), and the effect of the consecration 
declared to be that what was before common food and com- 
mon drink is now the Body and Blood of Christ. In such 
case the Real Presence must be inferred, for the change here 
indicated is an objective change. The elements decome the 
Body and Blood of Christ; and such becoming is altogether 
inconsistent with a mere symbolical interpretation. If the 
elements are the Body and Blood of Christ in a merely 


1 Das Abendmahi, p. 212. Riickert goes on to show that, according 
to Jewish ideas of the time, the manna was not only earthly bread satis- 
fying hunger, but supersensual, heavenly bread, ‘angels’ food ;’ and so of 
the water. Hence, on the principle that there is not less in the Christian 
Church, S. Paul must have seen in the Lord’s Supper not only earthly 
bread and wine, but a similar supersensual or heavenly food. That 
food, however, could be nothing else but what the Lord called it, His. 
(pneumatic or spiritual) Body, and His (pneumatic or spiritual) Blood. 
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symbolical way, they do not need an act of consecration to 
make them so. No act of consecration was needed to make 
the seed a symbol of the Word of God; nor did Pharaoh’s 
seven ill-favoured kine need to be consecrated in order to make 
them a symbol of the seven years of famine; neither did 
Jeremiah consecrate the ‘bonds and yokes,’ which the Lord 
commanded him to put upon his neck, to make them a 
symbol of the bondage of Nebuchadnezzar. If the Eucharistic 
elements were a mere symbol, they would be constituted such 
by an zzternal act on the part of the believers, whereby they 
make up their minds so to regard them. They would not be 
so constituted by an external act of consecration. And, in 
point of fact, we find that just as symbolical views have 
prevailed in recent times, so the consecration act has tended 
to disappear. 

In the third place, a most important test of belief in 
the Real Presence will be found if effects are attributed to 
the consecrated Sacrament which can only belong to the 
Body and Blood of Christ. If we take the Gospel narrative 
simply as it stands, we find the most marvellous effects 
assigned to the flesh or humanity which the Word of God 
took. While He dwelt in the flesh, the sick and the diseased 
upon whom He laid His hand were made perfectly whole ; 
nay, even those upon whom His shadow fell, or who ap- 
proached secretly to touch but the hem of His garment, 
received ‘virtue’ out of Him to heal them. The Gospel 
conception of the Flesh of Jesus is that it was instinct with 
Divine and eternal life, which flowed forth from Him into 
the souls and bodies of all who worthily came near Him. 
Whence S. Paul, speaking of His glorified Flesh, calls it 
avedpa Cworrowobv, quickening or life-giving Spirit; and S. 
John speaks of the fulness of Divine life which dwelt in 
Him, out of which we have all received. In accordance with 
this conception, which pervades the New Testament, our 
Lord Himself solemnly declared, ‘He that eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.’ He attributes to His Flesh the property 
of conveying to its recipient eternal life, thereby changing 
him so as to qualify him to be raised at the last day. Thus, 
according to New Testament views, the property of giving 
life eternal is the incommunicable property of the Flesh of 
Jesus ; and hence, if we find the Fathers attributing to the 
consecrated Sacrament the property of changing us from mor- 
tality to immortality, if we find them calling it the ‘ medicine 
of immortality, the antidote that we should not die but live for 
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ever,’ we may conclude that they believed in the Real Presence. 
For, obviously, the consecrated Sacrament could only produce 
such effects on condition that that which alone can give life, 
viz. the Flesh and Blood of Jesus, is present in it. 

In the fourth place, we shall be entitled to infer belief in 
the Real Presence if we find in any Father an attitude of 
extreme reverence in presence of the Sacrament. If, by con- 
secration, there is really present in or behind the outward 
element the blessed Body and Blood of Christ, great reve- 
rence of treatment necessarily follows. On the other hand, 
if we do not believe in the presence of the Body and Blood, 
such reverence would be out of place, would in fact be super- 
stition. Hence, if we find in the Fathers this attitude of 
reverence and awe in presence of the Sacrament, if we find 
them standing at the consecration in ‘holy fear,’ looking at 
the mystery there enacted as holy, awful, even tremendous, 
we may safely infer belief in the Real Presence. Or again, 
if a feeling of horror is betrayed at any act of irreverence 
done to the Sacrament, such as partaking of it under un- 
worthy conditions, or speaking against it, or letting a portion 
of it fall to the ground, it is clear that the Real Presence 
is believed. 

With these remarks, therefore, we may now proceed to 
inquire what is the doctrine of the Fathers. There are im- 
portant Eucharistic gleanings to be had in S. Clement of 
Rome, and in the Epistle to Diognetus. The discussion of 
these, however, would be out of place in a paper like the 
present, which can only take account of the more patent and 
explicit facts. From no opinion, therefore, of their want of 
importance, we pass them over, and come at once to S. 
Ignatius. 


S. IGNATIUS was Bishop of Antioch, the third in succes- 
sion from S. Peter. Assuming the general genuineness of 
his epistles—an opinion to which sober criticism is more and 
more tending—all we need do is to gain some intelligible 
conception of the relation in which he stood to Apostles and 
apostolic men. Whether he was appointed to the See of 
Antioch by S. Paul, as the author of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions' affirms, or by S. Peter, as S. Chrysostom seems to 
indicate, may be doubtful. It is certain, however, that he 
had attained to the age of early manhood at the period of 
the activity of S. Peter and S. Paul in Syria and Asia Minor. 


1 Con, App. lib. vii. c. 46. 
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He may, therefore, have come in contact with both. There 
is less doubt as to his lengthened intercourse with S. John. 
As Bishop of Antioch, during S. John’s Asiatic sojourn, this 
could hardly fail; and it is affirmed by the author of the 
acts of his martyrdom.' It is also borne out by the living 
individuality which shines out in his epistles, and which is of 
a thoroughly Johannine cast. We thus see the great weight 
that must attach to his words. What he held and taught in 
regard to the Holy Eucharist, we may be very certain, was 
held and taught by S. John. 

The first passage we have to deal with is from the Epistle 
to the Smyrnzans :-— 


‘They [the Docetz,? who denied that our Lord had a true Body] 
abstain from Eucharist and prayer, because they confess not that the 
Eucharist is the Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for 
our sins, which the Father in His mercy raised again. They, then, 
who speak against the Gift perish while disputing : good had it been 
for them to love It, that they might rise again.’ ® 


The first thing that strikes us here is that S. Ignatius un- 
doubtedly speaks of the Eucharist in the objective point of 
view. The Eucharist here is the consecrated Sacrament ; it 
is » evyapioTtnOeica tpopy, the eucharistified (if we might 
coin a word) food of S. Justin. It is true that Ebrard has 
made an attempt to show that it is here used in the sense of 
the action ;4 but Kahnis asks with reason, ‘Is it at all justi- 
fiable to attribute to a writer, without the most pressing 
ground, the confused thought that the whole act of the Lord’s 
Supper is the Body of Christ?’® Riickert also agrees that 
the word is used in the objective sense. Indeed, to suppose 
otherwise would be to leave S. Ignatius stranded, as it were, and 
out of all harmony with what went before and what followed. 
We have seen that S. Paul undoubtedly speaks of the Eu- 
charist in the objective point of view. S. Justin also and S. 
Irenzeus without any doubt; and, indeed, the whole succes- 
sion of the Fathers. The words of S. Justin are, ‘This Food 
is amongst us called Eucharist ;’ from which we gather that 

1 Chap. ii. 

* ‘Origen (mepi evyfs, cap. 13) remarks that some of the Gnostics, 
whose name, however, he does not mention, rejected entirely the Lord’s 
Supper. But all the Docetz did not do this : that the later Gnostics, in 
particular the Valentinians and Marcionites, celebrated the Eucharist, is 
evident from Tertullian and Irenzeus.’-—See Dillinger, Die Eucharistie in 
den drei ersten Fahrhunderten, p. 26. 

3 Ep. ad Smyr. 0. 7. 

* Das Dogma vom heil. Abendm. vol. i. p. 254. 

> Die Lehre vom Abendm. p. 177. 
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it was the general mode of speaking, and consequently must 
have been at least thirty years old, which would bring us to 
the age of S. Ignatius. To suppose that S. Ignatius here 
uses the term Eucharist of the action, would also bring him 
into disagreement with himself. Later on in this passage 
‘the Gift’ is used objectively ; and it is the same, as will be 
seen, in every passage we shall quote. 

Taking then Eucharist as equivalent to the conse- 
crated Sacrament, S. Ignatius affirms that it is ‘the Flesh of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins, which 
the Father in His mercy raised again.’ Could he have made 
this affirmation symbolically, so that his meaning should be ‘is 
a symbol of’? It is often said that nothing certain can be 
gathered out of the simple statements of the Fathers to the 
effect that the objective Sacrament is the Body and Blood of 
Christ ; for, it is argued, they might have meant the state- 
ments symbolically. But do we as a rule, find those who 
hold symbolical views making such statements? On the 
contrary, that is just the one thing that they carefully avoid ; 
affirmations to that effect being made solely by those who 
hold the Real Presence. It is, however, to be observed that 
the passage we are considering is not a szmple statement, 
and this completely alters the complexion of the case. S. 
Ignatius is not stating simply that the Eucharist is the Flesh 
of Christ, but that there were certain heretics who denied that 
it is so. How is such denial conceivable if it were simply a 
question of whether the Eucharist is a symbol? No man in 
his senses could deny that Jeremiah’s ‘bonds and yokes’ 
were a symbol of the bondage of Nebuchadnezzar; they 
were so simply because he chose so to regard them. And so, 
in the present case, if it were a question of mere symbol, 
no one could deny that the Eucharist symbolises the Flesh of 
Christ. The very fact of the denial shows that it was not a 
question of symbol, but of reality. The Docete denied and 
the Church affirmed that the Eucharist is (truly) the Flesh 
of Christ. 

And this passage of S. Ignatius is especially valuable 
because it so clearly points to the glorified Flesh of Christ, as 
that which in the faith of the Church constitutes the inward 
part of the Sacrament. The Eucharist is the Flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins, which the 
Father in His mercy raised again. The life-giving Flesh of 
Christ, which shed such blessings on the souls and bodies of 
all who worthily approached It during the Saviour’s sojourn 
upon earth, has lost none of Its properties now that It has 
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been raised and glorified. Seated at the right hand of the 
Father, It is now the centre of all things. And as, in the 
ideas of the times, all things visible are the outward forms of 
things invisible, so the glorified Flesh of Christ finds its 
outward form in the Sacrament. The Sacrament is the 
Flesh of the risen Jesus ; and to it men may approach to be 
made partakers of its life-giving effects. 

But there is more to be noticed in the passage we have 
quoted. We have mentioned as one of the tests of belief in 
the Real Presence an attitude of reverence in view of the Holy 
Sacrament. Have we not such an attitude in the passage 
under consideration? S. Ignatius says: ‘They then who 
speak against the Gift, perish while disputing. Good had it 
been for them to love It, that they might rise again.’ We see 
that in the idea of S. Ignatius to speak against the Gift was 
something awful—something which entailed nothing less than 
death. How is such an attitude possible except under belief 
in the Real Presence? If the Gift was a mere outward 
symbol, a mere aid to the faith in representing the death of 
Christ, it is inconceivable that S. Ignatius could have spoken 
in this way. On the other hand, if the outward elements were, 
in his view, the veils or forms of the Presence of Jesus, the 
words are not overstrained ; they are just what we might 
naturally expect. But perhaps there is more meant in these 
words than mere distress at the word of contradiction. It 
may be that the idea of ‘ perishing’ has some connexion with 
their being deprived of the Eucharist ; and that the love of 
the Eucharist and its use had, in the mind of S. Ignatius, 
some connexion with ‘rising again.’ In a word, does not S. 
Ignatius here attribute to the Eucharist the virtue of bringing 
about our resurrection ‘in Jesus Christ’? That this is really 
the case will be quite evident from our next extract :— 


‘Breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immortality, the 
antidote that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ.’ ! 


Here we see the untenability of Ebrard’s contention that 
S. Ignatius uses the term Eucharist of the action and not of 
the matter of the Sacrament. In this passage there is no 
doubt but that he speaks of the Eucharist objectively ; and if 
here, of course he must have done so in the previous passage. 
It is the consecrated Sacrament which is here the subject, for 
he says, ‘ breaking one bread, which is.’ And this consecrated 
Sacrament he declares to be ‘ the medicine of immortality, the 
antidote that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ.’ This 


1 Ep. ad Eph. n. 20. 
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is a most important and decisive affirmation ; and in making 
it S. Ignatius does not stand alone. We shall find the same 
doctrine in S. Justin Martyr and in S. Irenzeus, who especially 
emphasises it, and uses it as his great argument against the 
Gnostics. It is found also in Tertullian, and in a long catena 
of Fathers. How decisive it is for the Real Presence any one 
may see who for a moment reflects. If the Eucharist were 
nothing else but a mere symbol, how superstitious, nay, how 
blasphemous, would it be to affirm that it is capable of chang- 
ing our bodies from mortality to immortality! On the other 
hand, if the outward element is the dearer of the glorified 
Flesh and Blood of Jesus, what more natural than to affirm 
that it conveys these wonderful benefits? Indeed, so decisive 
has this passage been regarded, that it has been the custom 
with unbelievers, in order to escape its force, to ascribe to S. 
Ignatius the advocacy of superstitious or magical powers as 
inhering in the Sacrament. But why attribute to a writer a 
view which is foreign, nay, even abhorrent, to his whole circle 
of thought? According to S. Ignatius, the Eucharist is the 
bearer not of magical powers, but of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. It is because it is the Body and Blood of Christ that 
it is affirmed to be the medicine of immortality and the 
antidote against death. 

Dr. Hebert asks: ‘What word of Christ or Paul led him 
to put forth these terms, and to invent these new ideas ?’! 
Surely the answer lies ready at hand; and had not Dr. 
Hebert been blinded by prejudice he must have seen it. 
These are no zew ideas, but those of Christ Himself. It is as 
clear as day that S. Ignatius understood S. John vi. 51, ‘ And 
the bread which I will give is My Flesh which I will give for 
the life of the world ’—of the bread of the Holy Eucharist. 
In speaking of the Eucharist as the medicine of immortality 
and the antidote against death, he is only rendering in his 
own way verse 54, ‘Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My 
Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.’ The inmost soul of the holy martyr was pervaded with 
this teaching. We have seen how he expressed it in another 
form, in the passage previously quoted ; and we shall find it 
again in still another form in a passage which we are about to 
quote. The passage we are considering is especially valuable 
because it proves that the Gospel of S. John was in existence 
in the time of S. Ignatius. But that which most concerns us 
at present is this application to the Holy Eucharist of the 


1 The Lora’s Supper: Uninspired Teaching, vol. i. p. 29. 
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sixth chapter by one who must have lived for many years in 
continued intercourse with the Apostle. Those who deny that 
the Real Presence is taught in the New Testament feel that 
their case turns upon the question whether from verse 51 
there is a direct application to the Holy Eucharist. If there 
is such an application, the more candid would allow that their 
case is hopeless. In this point of view how significant is the 
fact that S. Ignatius, who lived within the Apostle’s influence, 
has no doubt on the subject! Can we for a moment doubt 
that such was the opinion of the Apostle himself ? 

Our next passage is from the Epistle to the Philadel- 
phians, n. 4: 


‘Haste ye then to partake of one Eucharist. For there is one 
Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the uniting of His 
Blood, one altar, as there is one Bishop, together with the presbytery, 
and the deacons, my fellow-servants.’ 


Here again the Eucharist is spoken of objectively ; and 
effects are attributed to it which could only be attributed to 
the Body and Blood of Christ. The partaking of the cup has 
for its effect the wois tod aiwatos a’tod. It is probable 
we have here a rendering of S. Paul; and we see how S. 
Ignatius understood the Apostle. By partaking of the 
Eucharist we are made to be of one flesh and blood with 
Christ. As we are by nature of the same flesh and blood as 
the first Adam, and thereby inherit sin and death, so not less 
really, by partaking of the Eucharist, are we made to be of the 
same flesh and blood as Christ. But how could S. Ignatius 
attribute such effects to the Eucharist unless he believed it to 
be indeed and in truth the Body and Blood of Christ ? 

But we notice in this extract that the Lord’s Table is 
called by the name of @vovacrnpior, altar. That this name is 
given to it not in a metaphorical but a proper sense, is seen 
from the other things with which it is associated. Unless we 
are to take the cup, the Flesh, the Eucharist, the Bishop, all 
in a metaphorical sense, there is no ground for supposing that 
O@votacrypiov is to be taken so. Nor is this the only passage 
in which S. Ignatius speaks of the Lord’s Table as an altar. 
Magnesians 7, we read, ‘ All of you, therefore, run together as 
into one temple of God, as to one altar.” And again, Ephes. 
5, ‘Let no one be deceived ; unless a man is within the altar, 
he is deprived of the Bread of God.’ And again, Trall. 7, 
‘He that is within the altar is clean; but he that is without, 
that is, he who does anything without bishop and presbytery 
and deacons, this man is not clean in his conscience.’ 
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It thus appears that in S. Ignatius’ time the common 
appellation of the Eucharistic Table was @vovaernpiov. 
Throughout subsequent times this name no doubt was the 
normal one ; both Liturgies and Fathers constantly employing 
it. And hence we see that it was not a later innovation ; it 
goes back at least as far as the time of S. Ignatius. Can it 
be traced even further back? We think it can even into the 
times of the New Testament. S. Paul speaks of the Eucharistic 
Table in 1 Cor. x. as tpdmefa Kupiov. That this is equivalent 
to OvaovacTypwov is seen from the fact that the table of devils, 
which was undoubtedly an altar, is called by the same name. 
The fundamental thought in the passage is, that participation 
of a sacrifice gives fellowship with the Deity to whom the 
sacrifice is offered. Participation of the Jewish sacrifices gave 
fellowship with the altar ; participation of heathen sacrifices 
gave fellowship with devils; and the participation of the 
Lord’s Table gave fellowship with God through Christ. He 
thus ranges the Eucharist in the same line or category with 
Jewish and heathen sacrifices; and as the two latter were 
undoubtedly sacrifices offered upon altars, it is reasonable to 
infer that S. Paul viewed the Eucharist as a sacrifice, and the 
tpamefa upon which it was celebrated as a @vovacrnpiov. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, however, expressly applies the term 
@vavactypwov to the Eucharistic Table. Heb. xiii. 10, the 
writer says: ‘%youev Ovovacrnpiov, we have an altar whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle.’ It has 
been contended both by Roman Catholics and Calvinists that 
this is spoken of the altar of the Cross, and not of the Lord’s 
Table. But, without denying that the Cross may truly and 
properly be called an altar, this meaning is excluded here, be- 
cause, if we adopt it, we make the Apostle say what is not true. 
It is not true to say that the servants of the tabernacle had 
no right to eat off the altar of the Cross. For to eat off the 
altar of the Cross is to believe in and to appropriate the 
Sacrifice of Christ—in a word, to become a Christian; and 
this every human being has a right to do. It is evident that 
the altar of which the Apostle here speaks is an altar the 
eating off which was not open to every one, but only to some 
who possessed special qualifications, and were specially 
privileged ; and this is true of none other altar but the tpdzefa 
Kupiov. The whole passage becomes clear if we bear in mind 
that the Epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians, and that it 
was written at a time when they were separating from the 
temple worship, or perhaps were being driven from it, and when, 
as was natural, some might have conscientious doubts about 
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the propriety of this separation from the worship of their 
fathers. In this point of view the Apostle opposes to the 
Jewish the Christian or Eucharistic altar ; and, in effect, says : 
Let no one stumble or be distressed at this separate worship. 
It was intended by God, and foreshadowed in the sin-offering 
of the day of expiation, which was burned without the camp. 
Nay, it was also foreshadowed in Christ, who suffered without 
the gate. ‘Let us go forth, therefore,’ adds the Apostle, ‘to 
Him, without the camp, bearing His reproach ;’ that is, let 
us go forth from the temple worship, bearing the reproach of 
a separate sect, called by the name of Jesus. 

It thus appears that not only in the age of S. Ignatius 
and afterwards, but in the very earliest times, in the days 
of S. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Eucharistic 
Table was a @vovactnpiov. And, of course, if so, that which 
was offered upon it, and eaten off it, was @voia, a sacrifice, 
and he who celebrated was Azevroupyods, a priest. 

So far then as we have gone, there is no doubt whatever 
about the teaching of S. Ignatius. There are, however, two 
passages which are by some supposed to look the other way ; 
and consequently it becomes necessary to examine them. 

The first is from Rom. vii. : 


‘The prince of this world wants to lay hold of me, and to destroy 
my will which is bent upon God.! Let no one of you therefore 
assist him ; rather be on my side, that is, on the side of God. Do 
not speak with Jesus Christ, and yet covet the world. Let not envy 
dwell with you. Do not listen to me, though I myself should appeal 
to you, when I come to you, but rather listen to what I now write to 
you. My love has been crucified! and I have no fire in me for 
another love. The Living Water that is within me, speaketh and 
crieth, Come to the Father! I take no delight in corruptible food, 
nor in the pleasures of this life. I desire the Bread of God, the 
Heavenly Bread, the Bread of Life which is the Flesh of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, who was born in the last time of the seed of 
David and of Abraham ; and I desire the Drink of God, His Blood, 
which is incorruptible love and eternal life.’ 


This passage is sometimes quoted to show that S. Ignatius 
was in the habit of speaking of the Flesh and Blood of Christ 
in a metaphorical or symbolical way. Riickert observes that 
had the passage ended with the expression, ‘the Drink of 
God, His Blood,’ no one could have doubted that he was 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, and applying to it the words 
of S. John vi.; ‘but,’ continues’ Riickert, ‘when he adds, 


‘ In allusion to his coming martyrdom, for which his mind was made 
up. 
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“which is incorruptible love and eternal life,” that makes all 
uncertain. It seems as if he took what is said in S. John of 
the Blood of the Lord in a non-literal way, and supposed 
that love is that which is represented under the figure of 
Blood.’ ! 

But let us look at this supposed figurative expression. 
Certainly, if it is a figure, it is a most extraordinary one. In 
figurative writing the figure is always some visible thing, and 
never a thing invisible. Invisible things are not figures, but 
the things which are figured. But here that which would 
stand for a figure is a thing invisible, viz., the Blood of Christ. 
Not only, therefore, would this supposition make S. Ignatius 
break every rule of figurative writing ; but there would be 
this further incongruity, that the Blood of Christ which is 
assumed to be the figure, according to all Christian ideas, is a 
thing which needs to be figured. Nor is the incongruity less 
if we look at the thing which is here supposed to be figured. 
Supposing we allowed the Blood of Christ to be a figure, 
how is it conceivable that it could figure forth incorruptible 
love and eternal life ? Between a figure and the thing figured 
there must be some similarity; but what conceivable simi- 
larity is there between the Blood of Christ and incorruptible 
love ? 

For these reasons we look upon the relation which S. 
Ignatius supposes to exist between the Blood of Christ and 
incorruptible love and eternal life, as being not a figurative 
but a causal relation. He would say that the Blood of Christ 
which he so passionately desires is that which causes in him 
incorruptible love and eternal life. And surely this brings 
S. Ignatius into harmony with himself. His whole attitude 
to the Eucharist is as to the centre of life. The Eucharist is 
to him the medicine of immortality, the union of his flesh to 
that of Christ. It is that which diffuses as from a centre all 
spiritual gifts and blessings. He is, therefore, only carrying 
on his thought when he speaks of it as causing in him incor- 
ruptible love and eternal life. That this mode of speaking is 
not peculiar to S. Ignatius, is manifest from the Liturgies. 
The Liturgy of S. Clement was certainly known to S. Justin 
Martyr,? and might have been known to S. Ignatius. Now 
in it, at the time of the Communion, the deacon when he 
gives the cup is directed to say ‘The Blood of Christ, the 
Cup of Life ;’ and after Communion, there is a prayer, that 
the participation of the Holy Mysteries may ‘not be to us to 


1 Riickert, Das Abendmahi, p. 302. 
2 See Probst, Liturgie der drei ersten Fahrhunderte, p. 91. 
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judgment, but to salvation ; to the advantage of soul and 
body, to the preservation of godliness, to the forgiveness of 
sins, to the life of the world to come,’ The corresponding 
prayer in the Liturgy of S. Mark runs thus: ‘Grant that the 
participation of the Holy Body and precious Blood of Thine 
only begotten Son may be to faith that shall not be ashamed, 
to love unfeigned, to the fulfilment of piety, to the turning 
away of the enemy, to the keeping Thy commandments, to 
a provision on our way to eternal life. If S. Ignatius was in 
the habit of using prayers to a similar effect, what more 
natural than that, having spoken of the Blood of Christ, he 
should break, perhaps, into the words of his Liturgy, and 
mention the incorruptible love and eternal life which the 
Blood of Christ brings ? 

But if this is the true rendering, what a testimony is not 
this passage to his belief in the Real Presence! This burn- 
ing love to Christ crucified, this passionate cry for the Body 
and Blood of Christ, this attribution to them of the pro- 
perty of giving eternal life! We have Riickert’s witness to 
the fact, that the passage is so constructed, that ~o one can 
doubt that the Eucharist is intended, and that he understands 
S. John vi. 51 and onwards of it. If this is so, the passage is 
conclusive. To us, however, the most interesting feature is 
the individuality of the holy martyr, which here breaks forth 
in the most striking way. And, indeed, it is just this peculi- 
arity which constitutes one of the most cogent arguments for 
the general genuineness of these Epistles. There is a living 
personage behind them, and not the mere platitudes of a 
heartless forger. 

The other passage sometimes quoted as against S. Ignatius’ 
faith in the Real Presence is from Trall. n. 8. It is trans- 
lated by Dr. Hebert as follows :—‘ Ye then take up mildness 
of patience, and build up yourselves in faith which is the 
Flesh of the Lord, and in love which is the Blood of Jesus 
Christ. Taking this as a figurative statement, we should get 
this result: that faith (a thing invisible) is a figure of the 
Flesh of Christ (likewise a thing invisible); and love (which 
is also an invisible thing) is a figure of the Blood of Christ 
(again an invisible thing)—-a kind of figurative writing which 
is impossible. For these and other reasons the statement 
must be taken not in a figurative but a causal relation. There 
is still, however, this difficulty, that the effect is put before the 
cause. Perhaps this might be got over by attention to the 
Greek construction, which is év wriotes 6 (not 7) éorvw, literally 
* Build yourselves up in faith, which thing is the Flesh of 
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Christ.’ If we bear in mind that S. Ignatius was accustomed 
to the use of a Liturgy in which most probably there were 
petitions like those of S. Mark, that the Flesh and Blood of 
Christ might be ‘to faith that shall not be ashamed, to love 
unfeigned,’ perhaps we shall not be wrong in supposing the 
meaning to be as follows: Build yourselves up in faith, 
which (building up) is brought about by participation of the 
Flesh of Christ, and in love, which is brought about by par- 
taking of His Blood. 

To sum up, the examination of S. Ignatius yields the 
following results :— 

1. He viewed the Eucharist objectively—ze. his thought 
fixed itself not on the action of celebrating, but on the matter 
or content of the Sacrament. The Eucharist to him was Food, 
heavenly Food, the Flesh and Blood of the risen Jesus. This, 
by moderns, is held to be decisive for the Real Presence.! 

2. He attributes to the Eucharist effects which it were 
blasphemy to attribute to it, were it not really the Flesh and 
Blood of Christ. It is to him ‘the medicine of immortality, 
the antidote that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ 
for ever.’ It gives eternal life ; the partaking of it has for its 
consequence our resurrection, va dvaoraow—(Smyr. n. 7). 

3. He betrays a feeling of the deepest sorrow and distress 
at those who speak against it and reject it ; he believes that 
they ‘ perish,’ and throw away the gage of a blessed resurrec- 
tion, 

4. He betrays a feeling of the deepest love for it. It was 
the centre of his religious life, and he passionately longed for 
it on his voyage towards his martyrdom. 

We have dwelt longer on S. Ignatius than perhaps we 
ought to have done, but his teaching is most important as 
exhibiting the Eucharistic tradition at its point of junction 
with the inspired writers. There is a deep-seated prejudice 
to the effect that the Real Presence was an invention of later 
Fathers, and this can only be combated by the extended 
study of those who, like S. Ignatius, touched the Apostles. 
The succeeding Fathers can be treated more briefly. 


S. JUSTIN MARTYR.—We next pass on to the testimony 
of S. Justin Martyr. On many accounts it is one of the most 


1 In this way: all believe a heavenly content to lie in the Eucharist. 
Even the Zuinglian looks for some gift of grace ; but he looks for it as 
the consequence of the act of celebrating. Now, if the Eucharist is 
viewed objectively, this heavenly content must be thought as in union 
with the outward elements; and plainly it can be nothing else but 
what the Lord called it, His Body and Blood. 
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valuable. It is so explicit and definite that on this account 
many have supposed that in his days the disciplina arcani did 
not exist. This, however, is a mistake. The prevalence of 
the disciplina arcani in the earliest sub-apostolic times is 
witnessed to by the letter to Diognetus.'! It is probable that 
the special circumstances under which S. Justin wrote 
made it exceedingly desirable to state (with reserve) to the 
Emperor what actually did take place in the Christian as- 
semblies, in order more effectually to refute the absurd 
calumnies which were then current. 

The chief testimony of S. Justin is contained in his first 
apology, which is addressed to the Emperor. He comes to 
the subject of the Eucharist in chapter 65, having previously 
treated the subject of baptism. At the beginning of chapter 
65 he tells us how the newly baptized is led into the presence 
of the faithful to be initiated into and to take part in the 
Christian mysteries ; and then he gives a description, so far 
as he lawfully might, of these mysteries. We have first a 
notice of the prayers preceding the anaphora; then there is 
mention of the kiss of peace ; then of the bringing in and obla- 
tion of the elements ; after that comes the great Eucharistic 
prayer, ending in the consecration ; then the people’s Amen ; 
and lastly, the distribution of the Sacrament by the deacons. 
It is immediately in sequence to this that the famous classical 
passage occurs. We give it in full: 


‘And this Food is amongst us called Eucharist, whereof no one 
may partake save he who believeth that what is taught by us is true, 
and hath been washed in that laver which is for the remission of sins 
and to regeneration, and liveth as Christ hath delivered ; for we do 
not receive it as common bread or as common drink, but in what way 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, being through the word of God incarnate, 
had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so “also” have we been 
taught “that the food” which has been made Eucharist, through the 
prayer of the word that is from Him (from which [Food] our blood and 
flesh are by transmutation nourished), is the Flesh and Blood of Him, 
the Incarnate Jesus. For the Apostles, in their records which are 
called the Gospels, have delivered that Jesus so commanded them 
that He, having taken bread and given thanks, said: “ Do this in 
remembrance of Me. This is My Body ;” and likewise, having taken 
the cup and given thanks, he said, “This is My Blood,” and gave it 
to them alone. Which also wicked devils imitating delivered to be 
observed in the mysteries of Mithra. For that bread and a cup of 
water are placed in the rites of the initiated, with certain words 
subjoined, ye either know or can learn.’ 


1 ¢But do not expect to be able to learn from any one the mystery of 
their peculiar worship’—£Z/. ad Diog. n. 4. 
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It must add considerably to the weight of these words 
that S. Justin is careful to inform us that he is here stating 
not an individual opinion, but the faith of the Church of his 
day. What he says of the Eucharist is not any opinion which 
he might himself have formed, but what ‘we have been 
taught.’ He is expressing the traditionary faith of the 
Church regarding the Eucharist ; nor is there any doubt as to 
its tenor, provided we have eyes to see. In considering it, we 
shall call attention tothe salient points, as we did in reference 
to S. Ignatius. 

The first thing we notice is the clearness with which he 
expresses the objective view. All regard to the action dis- 
appears, and the Eucharist is viewed solely in its objective 
light as food. ‘This Food,’ he says, ‘is called amongst us 
Eucharist.’ It is 7 evyapiotn@eioa tpodn, the Food that has 
been made Eucharist. 

Again, we notice the clearness with which the doctrine of 
consecration is stated. In the narrative of institution it is said 
of our Lord that He blessed the bread and the cup, evAoyneas, 
evyapictncas. In like manner S. Paul speaks of the 
‘cup of blessing which we bless.’ We here see how the 
Church in S. Justin’s day understood this act. The act of 
consecration changed the bread and the cup from being 
common bread and common drink to be Eucharist. And this 
consecrating change was effected 8 edyis Adyou Tod Tap’ 
avrod, through the prayer of the word that is from Him. In 
this respect it had its parallel in the Incarnation. In the 
Incarnation Jesus Christ 8:a XNoyou @eod, through the word of 
God, was made Flesh, or rather had (cyev) Flesh. The 
allusion is probably to the word of salutation addressed to 
the Blessed Virgin. That word spoken by the angel was the 
word of God, and it had for its effect the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ ; so by ‘the prayer of the word that is from Him’ the 
bread and the cup are made Eucharist. The ‘word that is 
from Him’ is evidently the word of institution. We know 
from all the ancient Liturgies that it was pronounced over the 
bread and the cup; and that S. Justin has it here in view is 
evident from the fact that he goes on to justify what he has 
said by quoting the words of institution. A further proof 
that this is his meaning is found in his allusion to the mysteries 
of Mithra. Their bread and cup was accompanied with certain 
words, pet’ érridoyav Tivav. 

Next, we have the clear statement that the bread and the 
cup thus made Eucharist is ‘the Flesh and Blood of Him, the 
Incarnate Jesus.’ There can be no question here of its being 
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so in a merely symbolical way ; the change of consecration 
wholly excludes that idea. According to S. Justin it is so 
really. And we see how this teaching, which was the teaching 
of the Church, reflects light upon the statement of S. Ignatius 
that the Eucharist ‘is the Flesh and Blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins, which the Father in 
His mercy raised again.’ S. Ignatius did not mention the act 
of consecration in connexion with this statement, and we 
had to argue on other grounds that he meant it in a real 
sense. But the place which S. Justin assigns to consecration 
in the faith of the Church (and in this respect, as we shall see, 
he does not stand alone) leaves us in no doubt that the con- 
secrating act was as present to the mind of S. Ignatius as it 
was to that of S, Justin. 

' The next thing we have to notice is the effect which S. 
Justin ascribes to the Eucharist. From it our flesh and blood 
are nourished cata weraBornv, by transmutation. The older 
Roman theologians saw in this statement a proof of transub- 
stantiation. But Déllinger pointed out that this interpreta- 
tion is far too forced.! It is not the Eucharist that is here 
said to be changed, but our flesh and blood which is nourished 
by the Eucharist. Nor do we think there can be any doubt 
as to the nature of the change which S. Justin here indicates. 
If we have regard to the a dvacraow of S. Ignatius, and to 
the teaching of S. Irenzus and subsequent fathers, we see 
that it can be nothing else but the change from mortality to 
immortality. S. Justin, in fact, teaches as S. Ignatius taught, 
that the Eucharist conveys to our flesh and blood eternal life. 

But the most interesting question in connexion with this 
passage is how far we can get from the parallel which S. 
Justin draws between the Incarnation and the Eucharist an 
idea of his teaching as to the mode of the presence of Christ’s 
Body and Blood. So far is clear, as Kahnis remarks, that in 
both he teaches the union of a higher with a lower. In the 
Incarnation the higher was the Divine Word ; the lower was 
flesh and blood, or, in other words, our human nature which 
He took. In the Eucharist, on the other hand, the higher 
was the Flesh and Blood of Christ (or that which in the 
Incarnation was the lower), and the lower was bread and 
wine. Did S. Justin contemplate in the Eucharist the exist- 
ence both of the higher and the lower? In other words, did 
he see in the Eucharist both bread and wine, and the Body 
and Blood of Christ? There is no doubt that he saw in the 


1 Die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den drei ersten Fahrhunderten, 
Pp. 30. 
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Incarnation the existence both of the higher and the lower— 
the existence, namely, of the Godhead and the manhood in 
the Person of Jesus; and the natural inference from the 
parallel he draws would be that, similarly, he saw in the 
Eucharist both the higher and the lower. As we shall see 
presently, this was the conception of S, Irenzeus—a conception 
which surely he could not have had unless it prevailed in the 
Church. According to S. Ireneus the Eucharist consists of 
two things, an earthly and a heavenly ; and hence it becomes 
probable that the same was also the conception of S. Justin. 
In regard to the mode of union of the two, S. Justin says 
nothing. But the slightest consideration will show that in 
the two cases it must be wholly different. It is true that 
men have spoken of impanation as if they thought in the 
Eucharist a kind of Incarnation. But it has always seemed 
to us that such a mode of speaking is (to view the matter 
from a metaphysical point of view) simply nonsense. The 
human nature which the Divine Word took in the Incarnation 
is only capable of a personal existence. Hence in the Incarna- 
tion the union of the Divine Word with our nature must be 
personal or hypostatic, a union which is essential and indis- 
soluble ; and such a union is what is meant by the term In- 
carnation. Bread and wine have no personal existence ; they 
are utterly incapable of such a mode of existence. Hence in 
the Eucharist there could be no question of a personal union 
like the union, of the Incarnation. If bread and wine are 
taken into union with the risen Lord, it can only be as the 
veils, the signs, or coverings of His invisible Presence. Or 
to view the matter from the point of view of the Platonic 
philosophy, with which the mind of S. Justin was thoroughly 
imbued ; as, according to that philosophy, all things visible 
are the outer forms of things invisible, the elements of the 
Eucharist would be the rvzro, the outer forms under which 
the risen Lord, the invisible, the antitypal reality, subsists. 
We imagine S. Justin thought of the Eucharist in this way. 
It would hardly be necessary to notice another theory 
deduced from S. Justin’s words, were it not for the great 
names by which it has been advocated. Hahn, Neander, 
Baur, Engelhardt, Semisch, and the general run of the dogma 


historians, suppose that S. Justin teaches in this passage a_ 


union with the outward elements, not of the risen and 
glorified Christ, God and Man, but of the Divine Logos apart 
from the Humanity. 


‘Justin,’ says Semisch, ‘looks at the Lord’s Supper in the light 
of a repeated Incarnation. As the Incarnation was fulfilled in this, 
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that the Divine Logos took flesh and blood, so, he thinks, the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper lies in this—that the Divine 
Logos enters into union with bread and wine as His Body and Blood. 
Bread and wine are not physically changed in the Lord’s Supper ; 
but they nevertheless remain not common bread and common wine— 
they are, after the Eucharistic prayer, by which they are consecrated, 
like the vessel in which the Divine Logos dwells—they are the rea/, 
although also only the figurative, Body and Blood of Christ.’ ' 


What strikes us about this theory is that it is absolutely 
without support in the words of S. Justin. There is not one 
word to intimate that S. Justin contemplated the Divine 
Logos apart from His Humanity as present in the Eucharist. 
Rather the contrary. Is not the Incarnation mentioned as 
the ground of the Presence in the Eucharist ? Is it not because 
the Divine Logos had flesh (eyev) that S. Justin declares the 
Eucharist to be the Flesh and Blood of the Incarnate Jesus? 
We may well ask, also, how could S. Justin, if he held such a 
view, have reconciled it with the words of institution? We 
see at a glance he could not. And, besides this, he would 
have been at variance with S. Paul, who teaches the presence 
of the pneumatic or glorified body, and with S. Ignatius, who 
says expressly the Eucharist ‘is the flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins, which the Father in 
His mercy raised again, But the gravest objection of all is, 
that the theory does away with the Incarnation altogether ; 
for it necessarily supposes that the Logos no longer possesses 
flesh and blood. If the Divine Logos possesses flesh and 
blood, it is utterly impossible He can be present or act at all 
apart from His Humanity. In this point of view we see how 
impossible it is that S. Justin could have had such a notion. 
It stands in irreconcilable opposition to his whole Christo- 
logical standpoint, which views the Incarnation as a reality 
subsisting for ever. We see, especially in his treatise on the 
Resurrection, that he believes in the present existence of the 
glorified Body. When, therefore, he spoke of the Body of 
Christ in the Eucharist, he could mean nothing else but this 
Body, as we see clearly S. Ignatius contemplated in the Eu- 
charist nothing else except It. Thiersch, with considerable 
energy, denounces the whole view, and he is no mean authority. 
‘I declare,’ he says, ‘this whole view to be utterly fabulous. 
It is compounded of patent misunderstandings, and deserves 
here no further notice.’ ? 

1 Fustin d. Martyrer, ii. p. 439, ff. Kahnis quotes against this view 
the words of Tertullian, ‘ergo Zanem debuit tradere pro nobis.’ 


* Thiersch, Vorlesungen wb. Kath. u. Prot. ii. p. 247. Quoted by 
Kahnis, 
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To sum up, we see how S. Justin— 

I. In the most explicit manner views the Eucharist 
objectively. ‘This Food is called among us Eucharist, 

2. How he brings out with peculiar emphasis the doctrine 
of consecration. It is made Eucharist through the prayer of 
the word that is from Him. 

3. How he attributes to the Eucharist, with S. Ignatius 
and succeeding Fathers, the property of changing our flesh 
and blood from mortality to immortality. 

4. How he gives a statement of the teaching of the Church 
in his day (#:5ayOnyev), which can be interpreted in no other 
way than as the sacramental union of the glorified Flesh and 
Blood of the risen Jesus with the outward elements; the 
very theory of Semisch and others bearing witness to the 
justness of this interpretation. 

We conclude, therefore, that he, and the Church of his 
day, taught the Real Presence. 


S. IRENZUS.—The testimony of S. Irenzeus, the great re-, 
presentative of the Johannine teaching in the West, is also 
clear—so clear, in fact, that it does not admit of anything else 
but cavils upon subordinate points. Dr. Hebert, after giving 
the principal passages, says in a kind of despair :— 

‘It would be interpreting things that speak for themselves were I 
to dwell upon the fact that these extracts contain more advanced 
assertions (?) than those of the preceding writers, and that they seem 
to have passed the line of ambiguity, and expressly to affirm that the 
bread and wine ave, in more than a figurative manner, the Body and 
Blood of Christ.’ ! 


Dr. Harrison, however, is by no means of this opinion. By 
the simple expedient of ignoring all the crucial passages, and 
confining his view to a subordinate detail, he manages to 
make a charge of misrepresentation against Dr. Pusey, and 
to claim S. Irenzus as on his side. Of this, however, 
presently. Let us first see what S. Irenzeus does teach. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that there were two 
Gnostic errors which S, Irenzus set himself to combat—/irst, 
the Gnostic tenet that the world was created by an inferior 
being or demiurge, different from the Highest God; and 
secondly, the error which flowed from this, the tenet, namely, 
that our flesh is not susceptible of immortality. Both of these 
errors Irenzeus combats from the Eucharist: the first from 
the fact that the Eucharistic gifts are taken from the creation 


1 The Lord’s Supper: Uninspired Teaching, i. p. 57. 
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and offered to God, which circumstance, unless God were the 
Creator, would make Him covetous of another’s property ; 
the second from the fact that our bodies are nourished in 
the Eucharist by the Body and Blood of Christ—thus im- 
plying that the Eucharist changes them from mortality to 
immortality. 

The first thing we have to do is to get before us the chief 
passages containing the teaching of S. Irenzus, There are 
two such, which run parallel with each other, and throw on 
each other a mutual light. The first is contained in lib. iv. 
chapters 17 and 18; the second is from lib. v. chapter 2. 
We shall begin with the one first mentioned; and, as Dr. 
Harrison grounds a charge against Dr. Pusey on the order in 
which the latter quotes, the reader had better observe not only 
the chapters but the numbers. The passage is too long to 
quote entire, so we must summarise parts of it as we go along. 

S. Irenzeus first points out, at large in chapter 17, and 
more particularly in No. 4, that God did not seek the sacrifices 
and holocausts of the law because He stood in need of these 
gifts, but only for the sake of the offerers. He wanted 
rather faith and obedience and righteousness because of their 
salvation. It was the same also under the New Covenant, as 
our Lord taught when he referred to the saying, ‘I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice.’ S. Irenzeus then goes on, in No. 
5, Chapter 17, to describe the institution of the great sacrifice 
of the New Covenant predicted by the Prophet Malachi. 
We give it in full :— 


‘But counselling also His disciples to offer to God first-fruits 
from His creatures—not as though He needed aught, but that they 
might not be unfruitful nor ungrateful—He took that which of His 
creation is bread, and gave thanks, saying, “ This is my Body.” And 
likewise the cup, which is of that our creation, He confessed to be His 
Blood, and taught that it is the new oblation of the New Covenant ; 
which the Church, receiving from the Apostles, offers to God 
throughout all the world, to Him who gives us as the means of sub- 
sistence the first-fruits of His own gifts in the New Testament ; con- 
cerning which Malachi, among the twelve prophets, thus presignified : 
“‘T have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts ; neither will I 
receive an offering at your hands. For from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down thereof my name shall be great among the 
heathen, and in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering : for my name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of Hosts ;” most clearly signifying by these words 
that the former people indeed shall cease to offer to God ; but in 
every place sacrifice shall be offered to Him, and that pure : and His 
name shall be glorified among the heathen.’ 
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S. Irenzus goes on, in the remainder of the 17th chapter 
and beginning of the 18th, to show that the name spoken of 
as being glorified is that of our Lord, which the Father con- 
fesses to be His own ; that the sacrifice of the Church differs 
from the sacrifices of the Jews in not being servile, but the 
offering of freemen; that the Church offers her oblation with 
single-mindedness, and that hence her oblation is pure. He 
then, chapter 18, No. 4, comes to the pith of his argument :-— 


‘And the Church alone offers this pure oblation to the Creator, 
offering to Him with thanksgiving from His creation. But the Jews 
do not offer thus [that is, make this pure offering], for their hands are 
full of blood ; for they have not received the Word which is offered 
to God. Nor, again, do any of the synagogues of the heretics [offer 
this]. For some, by maintaining that the Father is different from 
the Creator, do, when they offer to Him what belongs to this creation 
of ours, set Him forth as being covetous of another’s property, and 
desirous of what is not His own. ‘Those, again, who maintain that 
the things around us originated from apostasy, ignorance, and passion, 
do, while offering to Him the fruits of ignorance, passion, and apo- 
stasy, sin against their Father, rather subjecting Him to insult than 
giving Him thanks. But how shall they know certainly that that 
bread over which thanks are given is the Body of their Lord, and 
that the cup is the cup of His Blood, if they do not acknowledge 
Him as the Son of the Creator of the world, ze. His Word, through 
which wood yields fruit, and fountains flow, and the earth yieldeth 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear?’ 


In these words, after showing that the Jews do not offer 
the great oblation of the New Covenant predicted by Malachi 
—first because they are not pure-minded, their hands being full 
of blood, and secondly because ‘they do not receive the 
Word which is offered to God,’ in other words because they do 
not believe in it—S. Irenzeus goes on to show that neither can 
the Gnostic heretics make it, by reason of their tenet, that 
the world was created by an inferior being, and was the result 
of ignorance, passion, and apostasy. He shows that with 
these views they do but insult Him when as Christians they 
set about offering it; for in offering that part of it which is 
from the earth, they are offering to Him what they believe is 
not His own, and what they believe is the fruit of ignorance, 
passion, and apostasy. He thus confutes the first error of 
the Gnostics. Then, having done so, he proceeds, in the 
passage which is to follow, to deal with the second error, viz. 
that our flesh and blood is incapable of immortality. This is 
the famous classical passage which has been subjected to 
minute examination by almost every writer who has taken up 
the subject. J¢ 7s wholly omitted by Dr. Harrison. In fact, 
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he stops at the words in No. 4, ‘The Word which is offered to 
God,’ and only resumes in No. 6 towards the end. He thus 
ignores what on all hands is acknowledged to be the crucial 
passage for the doctrine of S. Irenzeus. We give it in full :— 


‘5. Then, again, how say they, that the flesh passeth to corruption 
and partaketh not of life, which is nourished from the Body of the Lord 
and His Blood? Either let them change their mind or abstain from 
offering the things above spoken of, But our meaning is in harmony 
with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist again confirms our meaning. 
And we offer to Him His own, carefully teaching the communication 
and union, and confessing the resurrection, of the flesh and spirit. 
For as the bread from the earth, receiving the invocation of God, is 
no longer common bread, but the Eucharist, consisting of two things, 
an earthly and a heavenly, so also our bodies, receiving the Eucharist, 
are no longer perishable, having the hope of the resurrection to life 
everlasting.’ 


Before making any remarks on this passage we would 
place by its side the parallel passage (lib. v. 2, 2 and 3) in 
which S. Irenzus returns to the second Gnostic error, and 
confutes it more at large :— 


‘2. But vain in every respect are they who despise the entire dis- 
pensation of God, and disallow the salvation of the flesh, and treat 
with contempt its regeneration, maintaining that it is not capable of 
incorruption. But if it indeed do not attain salvation, then neither 
did the Lord redeem us with His Blood, nor is the cup of the 
Eucharist the communion of His Blood, nor the bread which we 
break the communion of His Body. For blood can only come from 
veins and flesh and whatsoever else makes up the substance of man, 
such as the Word of God was actually made. By His own Blood He 
redeemed us, as also His Apostle declares, “In whom we have 
redemption through His Blood, even the remission of sins.” And 
as we are His members, we are also nourished by means of the 
creation (and He Himself grants the creation to us, for He causes 
His sun to rise and sends rain when He wills). He has acknow- 
ledged the cup (which is a part of the creation) as His own Blood, 
from which He bedews our blood ; and the bread (also a part of the 
creation) He has established as His own Body, from which He 
gives increase to our bodies. 

‘3. When, therefore, the mingled cup and the created bread 
receive the word of God, and the Eucharist becomes the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and from these the substance of our flesh is in- 
creased and consisteth, how do they say that the flesh is not capable 
of receiving the gift of God, which is eternal life, it [the flesh] which 
is nourished by the Body and Blood of the Lord, and is His member, 
as the blessed Paul saith, that “we are members of His Body, of 
His Flesh, and of His Bones,” not speaking this of some spiritual 
and invisible man (for spirit hath not flesh nor bones), but of the 
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constitution as to the very man, consisting of flesh, and sinews, and 
bones, which is nourished both from His cup which is His Blood, 
and from the bread which is His Body. And as the wood of the 
vine laid in the earth bears fruit in its own season, and the corn of 
wheat falling into the ground and dissolved is raised manifold through 
the Spirit of God which holdeth all things together, and afterwards, 
through the wisdom of God, comes to the use of man, and receivin 
the word of God becometh the Eucharist, which is the Body an 
Blood of Christ, so also our bodies, being nourished from it [the 
Eucharist], and placed in the ground, and dissolved in it, shall rise 
again in their due season, the Word of God granting them the 
resurrection to the glory of God the Father.’ 

The reader cannot do better than study these extracts, and 
the views of S. Irenzeus on the Real Presence will rise before 
his mind in all their clearness and intensity. The words are 
worthy of study, too, by others besides the theologian. They 
touch the inmost kernel of Christianity as then held ; they define 
the Christian’s relation to things invisible, and no one will 
understand the character of that Christian faith which went 
forth to conquer the world unless he masters the thought of S. 
Irenzeus. Unhappily our space is all but exhausted, and we 
can only indicate in the briefest manner the salient points. 

In the first place, we see, as in S. Ignatius and S. Justin, 
the completeness of the objective view of the Holy Eucharist. 
All through S. Irenzeus knows no other. 

In the second place, there is as little doubt about the 
clearness with which S. Irenzus held the doctrine of conse- 
cration. It is by consecration that what before was common 
bread and common drink becomes Eucharist. There is this 
point noticeable, however, that he indicates the consecration 
in two different ways. Inthe passage iv. 18, 5, he says: ‘ The 
bread receiving the invocation of God is no longer common 
bread, but the Eucharist.’ The Greek word is Z««Anots, trans- 
lated znvocatio; and it is obviously the same as éaixAgots, 
the word used in i. 13, 2, the passage in which S. Irenzus 
describes the heretical parody on the Holy Eucharist. If, 
however, we turn to v. 2, 3, we find that S. Ireneus twice 
indicates the consecration in the same way as S. Justin, by 
saying that the bread ‘receives the word of God.’ The 
explanation of this variation is found in the fact that in all 
the ancient Liturgies the consecration prayer divides itself 
into three parts. There is, first, the recitation of the words 
of institution over the elements, by which they receive ‘the 
word that is from Him ;’ secondly, there is the oblation and 
pleading of the sacrifice; and, thirdly, there is the érixAnovs, 
or calling down of the Holy Ghost upon the sacrifice, ‘that 
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He may make this bread the Body of Thy Christ and this 
cup the Blood of Thy Christ.’' It would thus appear that 
in mentioning the consecration the thought of S. Irenzus 
sometimes, with S. Justin, fixed itself on the words of insti- 
tution, and sometimes upon the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. The great point, however, for us to observe is that 
S, Irenzeus describes the consecration as the great act whereby 
common bread and common drink become Eucharist, or, as he 
says, v. 2, 3, become the Body and Blood of Christ. 

There is, however, another interpretation that has been 
given to the expression ‘receives the word of God.’ Semisch 
(and those who hold with him his peculiar theory) maintains 
that S. Irenzeus here means a union of the Divine Logos with 
bread and wine ; though Semisch is obliged to own that in 
one point of view the phrase indicates the consecration. We 
have not space to argue this matter, and can only refer the 
reader, who may feel interested, to the convincing counter 
arguments adduced by Kahnis and Riickert. To us the 
most convincing argument is that, had S. Irenzus held, as 
Semisch maintains, that the Divine Logos is the inward part 
of the Sacrament, his argument against the Gnostics would 
have completely failed. That argument rests on this, that 
our flesh and blood are nourished by the Flesh and Blood 
which the Logos took in His Incarnation, and which He 
raised to immortality by His resurrection. Had S. Irenzus 
held that the inward part of the Sacrament is the Divine 
Logos apart from His humanity, the Gnostic would have had 
it all his own way in denying that our flesh and blood are 
susceptible of immortality. 

The third point for us to notice is the effect which S. 
Irenzeus assigns to participation of the Eucharist. We have 
seen how S. Ignatius called the Eucharist ‘the medicine of 
immortality, the antidote that we should not die, but live in 
Jesus Christ for ever.’ We have seen how S. Justin Martyr 
spoke of it as changing our flesh and blood, ze. from mortality 
to immortality. And now we see how S. Irenzus dwells on 
this effect of the Eucharist at large. ‘Our bodies receiving 
the Eucharist are no longer perishable, having hope of the 
resurrection to life.’ And again: ‘When the mingled cup and 
the created bread receive the word of God, and the Eucharist 
becometh the Body and Blood of Christ, and from these the 
substance of our flesh is increased and consisteth, how do they 
say that the flesh is not capable of receiving the gift of God 


1 Liturgy of S. Clement. 
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which is eternal life, it [the flesh] which is nourished by the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, and is His member?’ And 
again: ‘Our bodies being nourished from it [the Eucharist] 
and placed in the ground, and dissolved in it, shall rise again 
in their due season, the Word of God granting them the 
resurrection to the glory of God the Father.’ How could S. 
Irenzus make these affirmations of the Eucharist, unless he 
believed the Body and Blood of Christ to be really present in 
it? He knew from S. John vi. 54, ‘Whoso eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day, that it is the Flesh and Blood of Christ 
which alone can give life. And if, therefore, he says that the 
Eucharist gives life, he must have believed the Flesh and 
Blood of Christ to be there; and, indeed, the whole tenor of 
his argument against the Gnostics shows that this is so. That 
argument, briefly stated, is this: Our flesh and blood is capable 
of immortality, decause the Word took real flesh and blood ; 
because this real flesh and blood united to the Divine Word is 
immortal and the source of all life; decause this flesh and 
blood, by virtue of the consecration, is present in the Eucha- 
rist ; because, receiving the Eucharist, our flesh and blood are 
nourished by it. 

The last point we have to notice is the theological value 
of the statement of S. Irenzeus that the Eucharist consists of 
two things, an earthly and a heavenly. What are these two 
things? Here we cannot do better than quote the words of 
Kahnis, only premising that he is arguing against Semisch, 
who holds that the inward or heavenly part is the Logos 
apart from the humanity :— 


‘Since Irenzeus, immediately before the expression, says that our 
body nourished by the Body and Blood of the Lord becomes par- 
taker of life ; since he a little further back says: eum panem in quo 
gratiz actz sint, corpus esse domini sui, et calicem sanguinis ejus : 
since he, as already quoted (v. 2, 3), twice affirms that the element, 
through the word, becomes Eucharist, which is the Flesh and Blood 
of the Lord; who can in such case doubt that the Body and Blood 
of the Lord is the heavenly part (obpavoy mpaypa) of the Eucharist ? 
“So much,” says Thiersch, “stands sure without possibility of con- 
tradiction ; the Body and Blood of Christ is as certainly the obpavior 
of the Eucharist, as the bread from the earth is the éxiyewr of the 
Eucharist.”’ 


And then Kahnis continues with pardonable consciousness: 
‘This in-each-other (/neinander), however, of the heavenly con- 
tent and the element (of the materia celestis and terrestris, as 
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the old theologians say) is just the characteristic of the 
Lutheran doctrine.’ ! 

Such is the doctrine of S. Irenzus, perfectly clear and con- 
clusive, for the Real Presence. And now let us turn to Dr. 
Harrison. He makes a heavy charge against Dr. Pusey. ‘I 
begin with your quotations from S. Irenzus, in which trans- 
position, mistranslation, and omissions have quite changed 
the character of his teaching, so much so that he appears to 
be a witness in favour of your doctrine, whereas his teaching 
when correctly given is against it.’? A little later he accuses 
Dr. Pusey of ‘ garbling.” Now what are these transpositions, 
mistranslations, and omissions or garblings? In regard to 
the transpositions, it is perfectly true that Dr. Pusey has not 
given the extracts in the order in which they occur in S. 
Irenzeus ; the fact that he had to quote for different purposes 
in the course of his work sufficiently accounting for this. But 
has he thereby reaped an advantage? Quite the contrary ; 
he has just to that extent damaged his own side, the teaching 
of S. Irenzeus being far more convincing when taken con- 
tinuously. And what is the mistranslation? Nothing else 
but the phrase ‘the Word which is offered to God.’ It is 
true that there is here a various reading, viz., per quod offertur ; 
but the argument of S. Irenzeus imperatively requires the.guod 
offertur, and this latter is held by the best authorities to be 
the true reading. In any case to designate what is a various 
reading as a mistranslation is perfectly monstrous. Then as 
to the omission or garbling. It is true that in quoting the 
passage we have given above, beginning ‘giving counsel also 
to His disciples, Dr. Pusey has omitted the clause ‘which 
the Church receiving from the Apostles offers to God through- 
out all the world, to Him who gives us the means of sub- 
sistence, the first-fruits of His own gifts in the New Testament.’ 
We know not how this omission occurred ; probably by inad- 
vertence. At any rate the idea of its being done on purpose, 
the idea of its being the sin of garbling, is simply absurd. 
The reader, if he looks at the passage, will easily see that it 
is of no importance one way or the other. 

It is, however, of importance that in a pamphlet to be 
scattered broadcast among the clergy, many of whom—the 
young and the less learned—have not the means of knowing 
the truth, a charge so outrageous against a venerated name, 
should be made on grounds so slight. 

But now for Dr. Harrison himself. He who on such 


} Die Lehre vom Abendmahle, p. 191. * Letter, p. 23. 
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grounds accuses Dr. Pusey of ‘ garbling,’ has himself stopped 
short at the words verbum quod offertur in lib. iv. 18, No. 4, 
and only resumes towards the end of No. 6. He thus omits 
the latter part of No. 4 and the whole of No. 5, that is to say, 
the very passage which is on all hands acknowledged to be 
the crucial one for the doctrine of S. Irenzeus. Neither do we 
find quoted by him the equally important passage, v. 2, 2 and 3. 
He has in fact omitted every passage of primary importance, 
and has confined himself to the less important. It would, 
perhaps, be too much to say that a ‘garbler’ has been at 
work upon S. Irenzus, although Dr. Harrison has mistaken 
his identity ; but we do think Dr. Harrison should give up 
the trade of teaching the doctrine of the Fathers if he cannot 
do better than that. 

But what is the point which Dr. Harrison wishes to make 
against Dr. Pusey? It is this: that S. Irenzeus taught that 
the oblation or sacrifice of the Eucharist is not the Body and 
Blood of Christ, or ‘the Word which is offered,’ but ‘ certain 
gifts and services rendered to God, and which are all of a 
spiritual nature, and such as can only be offered at an altar in 
Heaven.’! But why does Dr. Harrison take up the question 
of the Christian Sacrifice? The reader would naturally sup- 
pose that Dr. Pusey had been writing on the subject of the 
Sacrifice, and that he had propounded certain views as to the 
teaching of S. Irenzeus on this subject, which Dr. Harrison 
wished to correct. But Dr. Pusey’s work is not on the subject 
of the Sacrifice at all ; it is on the subject of the Real Presence ; 
and, so far as we can call to mind at the moment, Dr. Pusey 
has in his work made no observation as to S. Irenzeus’ doctrine 
of the Sacrifice, one way or the other. Why did not Dr. 
Harrison meet him on his own ground—the ground of the 
Real Presence? He might have quoted the passages iv. 18, 
4 and 5, and v. 2, 2 and 3, pointed out the transpositions, 
mistranslations, and omissions, given the context to his heart’s 
content, and protested against the garblings. He has ignored 
the whole question, and only raises quite a different point 
which Dr. Pusey was not considering. 

He is quite wrong, however, as to this point. The great 
Christian Sacrifice predicted by the prophet Malachi, as that 
which was to be offered to God throughout all the world, can- 
not possibly be what he has said it is. If we look at the 
words in our first quotation from S. Irenzeus, recording its in- 
stitution, we shall see that this is so. S, Irenzus says that 
Christ took ‘that which of His creation is bread and gave 
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thanks, saying, “This is my Body,” and likewise the cup 
which is of that our creation He confessed to be His Blood, 
and taught that it is the new oblation of the New Testament.’ 
From these words it follows that the great oblation of the 
New Covenant can only be one of three things: first, bread 
and wine simply, or the ‘first-fruits of His creatures ;’ or, 
secondly, the Body and Blood of Christ simply ; or, thirdly, 
both bread and. wine and the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Which of these three views was that of S. Irenzus? It is 
plain he could only have held the last. For the sacrifice is 
clearly that which lies upon the altar, and, as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says, is eaten off the altar. Now that which lies 
upon the Christian altar, and is eaten off it, is, according to S. 
Irenzeus, Eucharist, which consists of two things, an earthly 
and a heavenly, z.e. bread and wine from the earth, and the 
Body and Blood of Christ from heaven. The doctrine of S. 
Irenzus, therefore (which, however, by reason of the disciplina 
arcani, he was not permitted openly to declare), must have 
been, that the great Christian Sacrifice was the Body and 
Blood of Christ under the earthly veils or forms of bread and 
wine, or, in other words, the incarnate Logos in the mystical 
form of Death, as the memorial of the one Sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

This is evident from another consideration. If the great 
oblation of the New Testament were merely ‘the first-fruits 
of His creatures, offered through Christ, how could S. Ire- 
nzus say with any truth, as he does say, in the contested 
passage, that the Jews do not offer it, because they do not 
receive the Word through whom it is offered (verbum per quod 
offertur). If the offering were only this, had not the Jews 
been offering it ever since the days of Moses? And if it was 
offered and accepted before the time of Christ, might it not be 
offered and accepted now? The argument of S. Irenzus re- 
quires us to suppose that the great oblation of the New Tes- 
tament is not simply bread and wine, the first-fruits of His 
creatures, but the Body and Blood of Christ under the veils 
of bread and wine, or, in other words, the incarnate Word in 
the mystical form of Death, verbum quod offertur, which, 
consequently, is the true reading. If the great oblation of 
the New Covenant were this, we see that the Jews did not and 
could not offer it, and for the reason assigned by S. Irenzus, 
viz. that they did not receive the Word which is offered. 
They did not believe in the new offering at all. 

We have now gone over the chief Fathers of the second 
century, beginning with S. Ignatius, whose Christian life and 
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opinions were formed under the influence of the Apostles, and 
we think the opinion of every unprejudiced judge must be 
that they teach the Real Presence. We see, too, from what 
S. Justin says, that what they teach was the doctrine of the 
Church of their day. How could S. Irenzus reason as he 
does, unless he knew that the Eucharistic doctrines he as- 
sumed as his premisses would be recognised on all hands, not 
only by Catholic Christians, but by the Gnostic sectaries 
whose tenets he combats? The point, however, which espe- 
cially strikes us, is the application by all of them of S. John 
vi. to the Eucharist. This surely is a point of cardinal im- 
portance for the doctrine of the New Testament itself. If the 
Church of apostolic and sub-apostolic times so interpreted 
that chapter, we can hardly imagine that it could be mistaken. 
In any case, impartial critics are beginning to see that the 
Real Presence extends far beyond the Fathers, into New 
Testament times, into the very heart of Christianity itself. 
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Niccol) Machiavelli and his Times. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, 
Author of Zzfe of Savonarola, &c. Translated by Linpa Vi.- 
LARI. 2 vols. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


THE two volumes before us are a translation of a work which, as the 
author informs us in his preface, is not yet completed. And the 
first of the two volumes is but an introduction to the actual biography 
of their subject, because, to quote the words of the same preface,— 


©So little is known of Machiavelli during the years in which he com- 
pleted his studies, and his character was in course of formation, that I 
have tried, in part at least, to fill up the great gap by a somewhat pro- 
longed study of the times. I have endeavoured to examine the gradual 
rise in that century of what may be called the Machiavellian spirit, before 
he himself appeared upon the scene to give it the original imprint of his 
political genius, and to formulate it scientifically. Then, after having to 
a certain extent studied Machiavellism before Machiavelli, I drew near 
to him as soon as he became visible in history, seeking to penetrate his 
passions and his thoughts, as far as possible, from his own writings and 
those of his most intimate friends and contemporaries.’ 


A captious critic might, perhaps, complain that an introduction 
which leads the reader back to Petrarch, a century and a half before 
the birth of him who is the real subject of the work, is a rather strong 
imitation of the poet who would begin his account of the Trojan 
war from the double egg. But it would be a very inexcusable cap- 
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tiousness that should so complain, since the chapters which treat of 
the Renaissance, of the principal Italian States—Milan, Florence, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples—of the revival of learning in the dif- 
ferent chief cities, and generally throughout the entire Italian penin- 
sula, are not only remarkably clear and interesting, but are also 
peculiarly valuable as containing an account of the latter part of the 
Middle Ages more detailed and minute than that of Hallam him- 
self as far as Italy is concerned. And after a vigorous sketch of 
the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII., and another of the family of 
Borgia, the iniquities of whose head, the infamous Alexander VI., 
must, one would have thought, have proved a stumbling-block to 
the most obsequious of the councillors who have since proclaimed the 
infallibility of all Popes, the first volume concludes with a spirited 
sketch of Savonarola, with whom the author shows a genuine sym- 
pathy, describing him as one whose ‘ voice was ever raised in defence 
of the liberty of his native city—a man who had done so much good, 
and would have done so much more to the cause of Florence, of 
liberty, and of religion ’—(i. 383.) 

The memoir of Machiavelli himself begins with the second volume. 
In the preface, from which already we have made quotations, Sr. Villari 
alludes to the different views which have been taken of his character, 
as shown in and by his works; the question, as it seems to him, 
having ‘ by little and little come to be limited to an endeavour to 
ascertain whether the Principe and the Discorsi had been written 
by an honest or a dishonest man, by a republican or a courtier’— 
(viii.) It is a question which, as many of our readers will recollect, 
is elaborately discussed in one of the earliest and also most brilliant 
of Lord Macaulay’s Zssays. But it is one of which it is more 
natural to defer the examination till the completion of Sr. Villari’s 
work, which we understand to be not far distant. 

Machiavelli was a member of one of the noblest Florentine 
families, and was born in 1469. According to a brief biographical 
sketch, prefixed to the Venetian edition of his works published in 
1811, he came to be surnamed ‘the Historian, and was commonly 
known under the title of the Florentine Secretary.’ And that he 
should have been so distinguished is a proof of the pre-eminence of 
his reputation, since, as the work before us explains, the Secretary- 
ship to which he was appointed in 1498 was not the principal one 
in the State. The Secretary or Chancellor (for Sr. Villari treats the 
two titles as synonymous) of the Republic was the chief officer. 
The Secretaryship or Chancellorship of the Second Chancery, or of 
the Ten, was an inferior office, ‘dependent to a certain extent on the 
first,’ and ‘often at the orders of the first’—(p. 17.) Still in the 
peculiar condition of Florence at that time, when, to use the expres- 
sion of Hallam, ‘the first lances of France were beginning to gleam 
among the defiles of the Alps,’ this second Chancery ‘ had an im- 
portance of its own,’ since ‘it combined the functions of a War 
Office’ with ‘the duty of despatching ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries, and of corresponding with them ’—(#é.) And in the course 
of the next fourteen years during which Machiavelli filled the office, 
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we find that he not only selected and corresponded with the dif- 
ferent ambassadors, but on many occasions of the highest importance 
acted as ambassador himself ; the little Venetian memoir to which 
we have before alluded enumerating no fewer than twenty foreign 
embassies which were entrusted to him. And, indeed, he had 
scarcely been in office a year, when he was sent on two missions 
successively : one to the Lord of Piombino, whose princely authority 
was not incompatible with service as one of the captains of the 
Republic, and whom he persuaded to be content with a far lower 
rate of pay than he demanded (p. 29)—a task rarely easy, and un- 
usually difficult in a country where shameless rapacity was the order 
of the day ; and a second to the celebrated Caterina Sforza, the 
fierce and fearless Countess of Imola and Forli, of whose career and 
character we have a very spirited sketch—(p. 33.) In this mission, 
according to the view of Sr. Villari, his diplomatic skill failed, since 
he was altogether outwitted by the Princess. But this does not 
seem to have been the opinion of his contemporaries, since a letter, 
which Sr. Villari quotes, declares that he had done the Ten ‘much 
honour’ by his conduct (p. 39), and since, the very next year, he was 
sent as ambassador to the new King of France, Louis XII., whose 
claims on the Duchy of Milan, as heir of the Visconti, made a good 
understanding with him a matter of paramount importance to every 
State in the north of Italy. The despatches which he sent from Paris 
to his masters, in which he investigated every question which arose in 
its minutest detail, raised his reputation very greatly in their opinion, 
perhaps the more from the low estimate which they expressed of the 
French councillors, and for the distrust of the Pope which they also 
exhibited. ‘The French,’ he declared, ‘ knew nothing of statesmanship, 
for if they had understood that, they would never have allowed the 
Church to attain so much greatness ’—(p. 72. 

The Pope at this tine was the infamous Borgia, known as Alex- 
ander VI., and Machiavelli’s next mission was to his, if possible, 
even more infamous son, Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valentino. The ad- 
miration which, in more than one passage, .Machiavelli expresses for 
this most detestable prince, is one of the points most difficult to ex- 
plain ; and our author seems rather to elude the discussion of it. He 
tells us that it was ‘in associating with the Duke that his mind first 
conceived and shaped out the idea which was henceforth to occupy 
his whole life, of a science of statecraft, separate from and indepen- 
dent of every moral consideration ’—(p. 154.) And then, as if he 
feared that such language must give too unfavourable an impression 
of his character, he proceeds to explain that— 


‘in studying the actions of Cesar Borgia he had, as it were, two 
Borgias before him: one an ideal personage, representing the acute, 
able, audacious statesman, restrained by no scruples of conscience, no 
moral influence, from trying to achieve his fixed purpose, no matter what 
obstacles stood in the path, no matter what acts of treachery and blood- 
shed had to be performed ; and this imaginary Valentinois is the well- 
known figure which so often makes its appearance amid the maxims of 
the Discorsi and the Principe, as though to recall théir primary origin, 
R2 
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and to once more testify that the saitaes had laid the nfoundetion of his policy 
solely in the realities of life, without going back to the Supreme Good, or 
running aground on any metaphysical abstraction... . This explains 
to us the great praise, coupled with severe blame, accorded by him to 
Valentinois. His praise is generally bestowed on the ideal personage ; 
his blame on the historical ’—(p. 156.) 


To the blame deserved by the historical Valentinois he was cer- 
tainly not blind, since the well-known description of his sojourn with 
Cesar Borgia is entitled—* A Description of his Manner of Assassi- 
nating those whom he regarded as his Enemies.’ 

In 1503 he went on an embassy to Rome, and was in the Eternal 
City during the brief Papacy of Pio III., which only lasted five 
weeks, and during the intrigues which ended in the election of 
Julius II. And the next year he published 2 most singular account 
of the transactions of the last ten years in Italy. Most singular, for 
the Decennale Primo was in the terza rima which Dante had made 
popular, and, as it seems to us, deserving of higher praise as a 
poem than our biographer allows it. A couple of years later, he 
went on an embassy to Julius himself, which, however, produced no 
events of importance, owing, in Sr. Villari’s opinion, to the indiffer- 
ence with which the ambassador regarded the Pope. It was, indeed, 
something more than indifference, since in his ‘ Discorsi sulla prima 
Deca di Tito Livio,’ he blames the supineness of Baglioni, the warlike 
Lord of Perugia, ‘for not daring to seize the Pope and his attendant 
Cardinals, when they were in his power, by which means he would 
have rid himself of them, and would have proved to the prelates how 
little worthy of esteem be those who live and reign as they ’—(p. 231.) 
He hastened his return to Florence to occupy himself with one of 
the principal achievements of his life—the institution of the Floren- 
tine Militia, a most beneficial measure, to which ‘he now devoted 
himself with so disinterested an ardour, so youthful an enthusiasm, 
that for the first time his character awakens in us a sympathy and 
admiration which before it was impossible to feel’—(p. 257.) 

With his organisation of this force the volume ends. His labours 
had the reward, rare in all times, but especially rare in that age 
and country, of having their merit generally acknowledged by his 
contemporaries, so that ‘Cardinal Soderini expressed a very general 
opinion, when in writing to Machiavelli from Bologna on the 15th of 
December, 1506, he said—‘ We really believe that this ordinance 
comes from God, since it daily increases and flourishes, in spite of 
malignant opposition.”’ 

Six years of his active public life have still to be described, and 
after the narration of them Sr. Villari promises a careful examina- 
tion of his literary works. It will be a very important part of the 
biography ; to modern scholars, indeed, the most important, since the 
unanimous voice of Italian scholars places Machiavelli in the very 
front rank of their prose writers, if not at the head of the whole tribe ; 
and it is one which many passages in these volumes show that the 
author is well fitted by judgment and candour to execute. 
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Guvres completes de Synésius, évéigue de Ptolémais, traduites en 
frangais pour la premtcre fois, et préctdées d’une Introduction 
biographique et littéraire. Par M. Druon. 8vo. (Paris and 
London : Hachette and Co., 1878.) 


SyneEsius, Bishop of Ptolemais, was born about the year 370, at 
Cyrene; he frequented the schools of Alexandria and Athens, attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Hypatia, and was sent by his fellow- 
citizens to Constantinople for the purpose of laying their grievances at 
the feet of the emperor Arcadius, and asking his assistance against 
the incursions of the Libyan tribes ; he died in 431. Several attempts 
have been made during the middle ages to reconcile Platonism with 
Christianity ; none deserves so much notice, perhaps, as the one 
identified with the Bishop of Ptolemais, and we rejoice, therefore, at 
seeing for the first time a complete translation of his works pub- 
lished by M. Druon. About half a century ago, M. Villemain, in his 
brilliant lectures at the Sorbonne, had already revealed to his hearers 
the name of Synesius, and attempted to interest young men, generally 
ignorant of Church history, on behalf of Hypatia’s enthusiastic pupil ; 
the hymns had also been translated by MM. Grégoire and Collombet, 
but that was all. Now the French public will be able, at any rate, to 
judge for themselves whether Synesius is equal to his reputation, and 
M. Druon’s elegant and faithful rendering leaves in this respect 
nothing to desire. The works of Synesius include his hymns, his 
oratorical and philosophical writings, and finally a correspondence of 
156 letters, which from the historical point of view are extremely in- 
teresting ; it is in fact from them that we gather all the scanty details 
we know about the prelate’s life, for no other contemporary writer 
mentions him, and the only indication which antiquity has left about 
him is contained in a kind of legend reproduced in the Pratum 
Spirituale of Moschus, and which professes to give an account of the 
‘conversion of Evagrius to Christianity. Amongst the letters we are 
now alluding to will be found seven addressed to Hypatia, and ex- 
pressing an admiration which time never impaired. 

Synesius, as M. Druon very well remarks, devoted a considerable 
part of his leisure to the study of philosophy, but it would be a mis- 
take to think that he ever aimed at being the founder of a school or 
a leader of public opinion. A follower of the Alexandrine Neo- 
Platonists, he merely reproduced the ideas of his masters, clothing 
them in the most beautiful and harmonious language. Metaphysical 
studies for him were a recreation and a pastime rather than a real 
occupation ; he was a di/ettante rather than a philosopher properly so 
called. As a matter of consequence, it is somewhat difficult to make 
out a well-defined system out of the views and opinions scattered 
throughout the works of Synesius ; all we can say is, that he was a 
Neo-Platonist, inclining towards Gnosticism, and doing his best to 
reconcile his theories with the doctrines of the Christian Church. 
It is well known that for a long time he refused the episcopal dignity; 
his correspondence on this subject is most remarkable, and he stated 
with an honesty which does him the greatest credit, the three serious 
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points of disagreement between his own convictions and the precise 
theological conclusions laid down by the ecclesiastical canons and 
formularies. These points were the final dissolution of the created 
world, the generally received opinions respecting the resurrection of 
the dead, and the birth of the soul supposed to be subsequent to 
that of the body. Whether the Church made a few concessions for 
the sake of admitting amongst its dignitaries so distinguished a man 
as Synesius, is more than we can say in the absence of all precise his- 
torical information ; one thing, at all events, is perfectly certain— 
once invested with the office of a bishop, he applied himself to his 
new duties with the utmost consciousness, and the thinker who had 
hitherto seemed absorbed in contemplation, and living above the 
world, showed all the practical ability of a first-rate administrator. 
We are unfeignedly glad to see the increased attention given by 
our friends on the other side of the channel to serious studies, and 
particularly to ecclesiastical history. M. Druon’s valuable work is no: 
doubt one of the best attempts recently made in that direction, and 
it deserves a place in every scholar’s library. We should say, in con- 
clusion, that the biographical and critical essay which introduces the 


French translation is the reprint of a thesis presented by the author 
for the doctor’s degree. 


Etude sur Du Guet, suivie d’une Correspondance (Lettres inédites) avec 
la Duchesse d’Epernon, d’apres le Document manuscrit conserve 


aux Archives de Troyes. Par M.Paut CHETELAT. 8vo. (Paris : 
Thorin, 1879.) 


THE history of Port Royal and of French Jansenism may be con- 
sidered as forming two distinct periods: the one represents the age of 
the Arnaulds, the Pascais, Saint-Cyran, and Singlin ; the other is 
identified with Lemaistre de Sacy, Nicole, Quesnel, and Du Guet ; 
the publication of the Bull U/nigenttus marks broadly the limit between 
the two. The discussions at first have a grand character ; we feel that 
important principles are at stake, and that the antagonists contend 
for the cardinal truths of religion. Time goes on, however ; the iniqui- 
tous persecution ordered by Louis XIV. bears its fruit, and the 
Jansenist opposition, quite as vehement as at the commencement, 
merely shifts its position from dogmatic questions to the most insigni- 
ficant and childish topics. The rantings of ‘Sceur Rose,’ the scandals 
of the Cimetitre Saint Médard, and the pseudo-miracles at the tomb of 
Deacon Paris, mark the ridiculous termination of what was originally 
an important episode in the history of the Christian Church. 

Now, Du Guet, whose biography is the subject of M. Chételat’s 
excellent volume, happens to belong to both the periods we have 
been attempting to define ; born in 1649, he was intimately acquainted 
with Antoine Arnauld, under whose roof he took refuge at Brussels ; 
and, as he died in 1733, he knew the Abbé d’Etemare, the Abbé 
d’Asfeld, Rollin, and all the principal representatives of Jansenism in 
its stage of decline. 


When, about thirty years ago, Messrs. Cousin and Faugtre, by the 
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discovery of the Pascal MSS., drew the attention of the public to the 
Port Royalists, the majority of readers felt that they were brought 
into contact with a class of writers and thinkers about whom they 
knew very little, and the effect of this revelation was of the most 
wholesome kind. But the honour of popularising the name and works 
of the worthy Du Guet was reserved for Messrs. Sainte-Beuve and 
Sylvestre de Sacy, who, the former in his Port Roya/, and the latter 
in his Bibliotheque Spirituelle, pointed out the admirable character and 
the literary merits of the French Oratorian, about whom Saint-Simon 
himself, not generally given to praise, says in his Memoirs, ‘ Pour M. 
Guet, jen fus charmé.’ 

M. Sainte-Beuve had been the first to mention certain MS. 
documents preserved in the Troyes Public Library, and which either 
were Du Guet’s own, or throw some light upon his biography. M. 
Chételat has consulted these papers, and he now publishes a corre- 
spondence between the Oratorian and the Duchess d’Epernon. This 
forms the appendix to a very interesting monograph, where the praises 


given to Du Guet by Messrs. Sainte-Beuve and De Sacy are, so to say, ° 


justified and commented on. The life of a parish priest, whose 
favourite motto was ama nescirt, cannot abound in startling episodes, 
or even incidents of an exciting nature ; accordingly the purely bio- 
graphical portion of the volume is soon disposed of, and, after 
drawing up a sort of catalogue raisonné of Du Guet’s numerous works, 
M. Chételat goes on to examine them in detail, considering him suc- 
cessively from the threefold point of view of (1) a Biblical commen- 
tator, (2) a moralist, (3) a spiritual director. The first of these 
subdivisions gives our author the opportunity of analysing the treatise 
entitled Ouvrage des Six Fours, an exposition of the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis, unquestionably the best known of Du Guet’s works, 
and amply deserving all the popularity it has enjoyed. The Zws/i- 
tution d’un Prince, which gives an excellent idea of our hero as a 
moralist, is far, however, from being perfect ; it is a great deal too 
long, and too much space is allowed to the discussion of theological 
questions, which, amidst the cares of statecraft, no prince could ever 
be able to grapple with. The universal verdict of Du Guet’s contem- 
poraries proves that in the difficult art of directing consciences and 
of acting as a spiritual guide, he was quite unrivalled, and on this 
point the correspondence published by M. Chételat, taken in con- 
nexion with the ten volumes of letters printed a century ago, and 
unfortunately mutilated by Jansenist scruples, affords plenty of curious 
information. The best proof we can give of Du Guet’s common 
sense is the fact that one of the Convulsionists, as they were called, 
wrote a prayer for his conversion, and the Oratorian himself exclaimed 
one day, ‘J’ai été une fois trompé ; je ne veux pas l’étre deux.’ 
‘ Fai été la dupe de la Seeur Rose, je ne veux point Pitre des Convul- 
stonnaires.’ Finally, we most heartily recommend to our readers the 
volume for which we are indebted to M. Chételat. 
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Le Grand FPéril de lEglise de France au XIX* Site. Par M. 
Abbé Boucaup, Vicaire Général d’Orléans. (Paris : Pous- 
sielgue Fréres.) 


WE have no pleasure in merely dwelling upon the troubles of our 
fellow-Christians in other communions. Nevertheless, at a time when 
any difficulty in the practical carrying out of principles is urged 
against us as an argument in favour of the assertion that we are 
schismatics, and that our position is an untenable one, it must be 
lawful to invite attention to the fact that other bodies of Christians 
are also called upon to deal with perils of their own. 

Here, for instance, is a pamphlet by a French priest of position, 
which has already reached a fourth edition. It is simply a statement 
of the great difficulty experienced in France of obtaining a sufficient 
supply of clergy. At the end of his pamphlet—an octavo of 172 
pages—M. Bougaud gives us a map, by way of illustration of the con- 
clusion at which he has arrived. One colour marks the dioceses 
which are well supplied, or nearly so ; another tint, those in which 
from fifteen to thirty priests are needed ; and a third colour marks 
those which fall short of the requisite standard by a number exceed- 
ing thirty. Looking at the case as regards ecclesiastical provinces, 
the following Archbishops seem to be fortunate: Lyons, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Chambéry, Alby, Aix, and Avignon ; but then the districts 
embraced by the last-named four are comparatively limited. Among 
the partially destitute are the dioceses which recognise the archi- 
episcopal sees of Arras, Cambray, Lucon, Moulins, Besangon, Bor- 
deaux, and some other towns of less celebrity. But the districts 
where the want is most sore include not only an area larger than that 
of the two former classes united, but likewise an unduly large pro- 
portion of the most famous and important districts. Such are the 
archiepiscopates, for example (to name only the most eminent), of 
Rouen, Rheims, Tours, Bourges, Sens, and, above all, Paris. 

Into the suggestions, which M. Bougaud makes in order to meet 
this serious grievance, we do not propose to enter, because they are 
for the most part not merely very Roman Catholic, but also very 
national in their character. But a few extracts may be interesting to 
our readers, especially in days when some writers desire to maintain 
that England is especially visited with the scourge of unbelief. (We 
are responsible for the italics.) 


‘This [lack of priests] is not only a terrible malady ; it is an increas- 
ing malady, of which the ravages are being augmented daily ’—(p. 9.) 

‘One cause occurs at once to the mind, which seems at the first glance 
to explain everything. J/¢ is religious indifference. Howcan there spring 
priests from homes where the father of the family too often lives without 
God, without Christ, without altar, without prayers, without priest ?’— 
(p. 21.) 


Our author goes on to explain that a further cause lies in the terrible 
poverty which, especially in the rural districts, is the common lot of 
the French clergy. As human nature goes, few parents, except the 
exceedingly devout, can make up their minds to devote a son to such 
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a trying position. The State pays the priest in France 3o/. per 
annum, Chance fees may come in. But in many dioceses these 
fees do not average 1/. 5s. yearly ; and in some they fall much lower 
than even this miserable pittance. Ifa man become a curé (what we 
should call an incumbent) he may receive from 48/. to 524 a year ; 
but the expenses attendant upon settling his household frequently load 
him with debts for years. The result is that many prefer to remain 
in the subordinate position of a vécazre or (as we should now call it) 
curate. 

‘This is the sort of entry into the ministry of the Church. Do you 
know the exz¢? Well, that is finer still. When the priest has exhausted 
himself in the service of souls, when his trembling hands (to borrow the 
language of a great poet) can no longer raise the chalice, what does he 
receive from the State in order to pass his old age? Vothing. The 
priesthood is the only public function that has no retiring pension. The 
schoolmaster has it, the factor has it, but not the priest’—(p. 25.) 


M. Bougaud then speaks of the slights and persecutions endured 
by the French clergy. Nevertheless at p. 53 he likewise dwells with 
much force on the dangers connected with religious journalism in 
France. He also laments (p. 67) the small influence of religion in 
the army and among the six million workmen of France; among 
the navvies and among the savants. To a considerable extent, no 
doubt, England may only too justly re-echo these sounds of wailing. 

We conclude with M. Bougaud’s description of the life of a 
French priest in the country, as things go at present :— 


‘In this small parish, ravaged by indifference, he finds nothing. He 
has left all for the sake of souls; he calls them and he does not find 
them. In the morning, when he has said his holy mass, he has before 
him a long day, and nothing todo. And days go on and are just like 
one another, and weeks, and months! Oh, solitude! oh, sorrow of a 
youthful soul, full of ardent longings to do good, and yet unable ! 

‘And not only solitude, but distrust ; suspicion—odious suspicion. 
Souls do not come to him ; he would fain go to them, and he dare not. 
He seldom stirs from his parish, and he is right, for there are spies about 
all his steps. They accuse even his very devotedness. 

“I one day asked a young priest how he got on in his little parish. 
“ During the week,” said he, “fairly. But the Sunday, it is frightful. I 
go to celebrate mass ; I find there some thirty women and two or three 
men. What.can I say to them? Iam more in the mood to weep than 
to speak. At vespers, nobody. All the evening I shut myself up in my 
parsonage ; but I cannot contrive to shut up and guard myself in such 
wise as not to hear the song of men who are brutalising themselves in the 
public-house, and the fiddle of the dances, which are carrying off the 
women and the girls. It is heart-breaking” (C'est mavrant). ‘“ Mon- 
sieur,” he added in a tone I shall never forget, “ you have never lived in 
the country. But the peasant, who has no longer any religion, becomes 
a brute.”’ 


Le Fils de Louis XV. Par le Prince Emmanuel de Broglie. 
(Paris : E. Plon, 1879.) 


‘THE son of the Duke of Broglie has done good service in disin- 
terring the touching record of the life of the son of Louis XV. and 
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the father of Louis XVI. No one can read history without being 
struck with the curious alternation of family types—the able and 
the weak, the noble and the degenerate, the good and the bad—not 
always on the throne, but in the family. Perhaps our own Plantage- 
nets and the House of Bourbon are the most remarkable instances 
that can be easily traced out. Looking only at the Bourbon kings, 
the impression would be that Henry IV. and Louis XIV. were the only 
able men of the line, and that the Thirteenth and Sixteenth Louis were 
the only good ones ; but on examining the lineage, and taking into 
account the Dukes of Orleans, we find that the weak type and the 
licentious type were interspersed with men of both virtue and ability, 
only as if, by some judicial dealing with their country, they never 
came to the throne, but were taken away from the evilto come. Of 
these was the well-known Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fénelon, 
and also his grandson, the subject of the present memoir. It is a 
strange question, What would have been the fortunes of France had 
these two Dauphins been permitted by the will of Providence to 
wear the crown instead of the wretched voluptuary Louis XV. or 
the well-meaning and helpless toy of the Revolution? Fully aware 
of the terrible abuses of the overgrown power of the French Crown, 
and trained in religious self-discipline, they might, while still the 
chivalrous honour and enthusiastic loyalty of the nation were not 
exhausted, have made concessions, loosened ancient “bonds, and 
guided opinions so that there might have ‘from fate’s dark book a 
leaf been torn,’ and the convulsions of a century have been averted. 

For the son of Louis XV. had meditated over all the questions 
of the time, and left many papers in which he had striven to work 
out the pros and cons of the existing customs, such as the exclu- 
sive privileges of the nobility, the purchase and inheritance of 
offices, and the like. He had ample time for such reflections, for 
from his earliest boyhood he became the object of his father’s 
jealousy and distrust, and was kept in gilded chains of etiquette, 
so as to be forced, in the flower of his age and with a heart 
burning with zeal, to lead a life of apparently utter uselessness. 
A Dauphin was a necessary article of furniture in the French Court, 
and as he was an only son, his life was important; but no sooner 
was his eldest boy born, than even this factitious importance was 
taken from him. Louis XV., scarcely forty years old himself, would 
have preferred a babe for his heir rather than the grave, thoughtful 
young man whose very presence was a tacit reproach, and the study of 
whose life was to fulfil all duties of filial loyalty without ever coun- 
tenancing vice. Domestic happiness was all that was left for him, 
He was a good son to his neglected mother, an excellent brother, 
and a most affectionate and vigilant husband and father. Nothing is 
more touching than the account of the poor lad, a widower at 
eighteen, forced into a second marriage long before his tears were 
dry, and of the way in which he and his new bride finally drew 
together in the bonds of the closest, most dutiful affection. 

So thwarted and suppressed a life has seldom been lived, and the 
wonderful sweetness and docility which submitted to patience and 
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endurance, with no surrender of principle or manliness, seems to us 
one of the most beautiful examples we have seen. The Dauphin was 
a sort of Jonathan of modern history, protesting without transgressing 
duty, and he is a wholesome example in these days, when action and 
impetus go far more than patience and loyalty. We cannot leave the 
book without adverting to another instance of hereditary character. 
The gouverneur to whom the Prince was devoted was the Duke of 
Chatillon, a descendant of Coligni. The family had returned to the 
Church, and one of the good nuns of the last generation had been 
wont to tell the head of the line that he was bound to be specially 
devout to make up for his grandfather’s heresy. No doubt it was the 
same spirit of piety and virtue, which, in the time of the Church’s 
worst corruption, drove Coligni and Andelot into separation, that now 
made Chatillon a staunch and upright example of uncompromising 
religion and purity. 


Le Débat des Hérauts d@ Armes de France et d Angleterre. (Paris: 

Firmin Didot, 1877.) 
Tuis is a republication by the Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 
edited by M. Léopold Pannier, and on his death completed by M. 
Paul Meyer. The original, of which afew copies remain in museums, 
was composed somewhere about the end of the reign of Charles VII. 
of France, after the final expulsion of the English, and was written, 
as some suppose, by no less a personage than the poetical Duke 
Charles of Orleans, who had spent more than half his life as a prisoner 
in England. 

The Lady Prudence was, it appears, walking in a fair meadow, 
accompanied by two heralds—one from France, the other from Eng- 
land—whereupon this most imprudent Prudence set them to hold a 
debate on the several excellences of their two countries, to decide 
which had the advantage in honour. Pleasure (f/aisance), Valour, and 
Wealth are defined as the parts of honour, and the champions of each 
country put forth the national claims to each in turn. As might 
naturally be expected, France gets much the better of it in the con- 
test. The English herald makes but a meagre display under either 
category, and the Frenchman discourses com amore, and is left in 
possession of the field without reply. But a hundred years later, 
under Edward VI., this Debate fell into the hands of one John Coke, 
Clerk of the Statutes of the Staple of Westminster. He was far too 
patriotic to leave the French herald in his triumph, and proceeded to 
make a free translation of the Debate, in which he gives the French 
herald the first word only to criticise, and demolishes him with the ad- 
ditional weight of criticism and of national glory acquired in the last 
century. This composition has been resuscitated by the French editors, 
and is printed in the same volume with the original Dedate, thus 
affording a most interesting picture of national feeling and progress 
at both periods. 

We have no space to go through the whole, but a few points of 
comparison must be mentioned. The English herald begins by 
boasting of the fair ladies of his country. The Frenchman allows 
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the beauty, but declares that his own dames are ‘dzen gentes.’ 
John Coke caps this by claiming equal beauty for ‘ marchaynts’ wives 
and other mean women’ in England. As to the chase, England has 
numerous parks full of deer, where even ladies can draw the bow. 
To which his rival replies that to kill a beast in a park is not hunting, 
since it is a captive already, and so no wonder the ladies can share 
in such a chase. The forests, the wolves, and the bears of France 
give him a very decided advantage here. John Coke, however, 
thanks heaven for the absence of wolves, and boasts himself of ‘ foxes, 
hayres, conys, and otters,’ enumerating also the hounds and hawks 
kept for sport. 

On Valour the debate is very curious. The English herald is 
only allowed to lay claim to the Emperor Constantine, King Arthur 
and the Round Table, in past time, the victories of Crécy, Poitiers, 
‘Gincourt,’ and Crevant in the ‘middle time,’ and to the ability in 
the present time to carry on four wars at once—with France, Spain, 
Denmark, and Scotland. On which the French herald proves first 
that neither Constantine nor Arthur were Englishmen, but that 
Britain was subject to the Romans, and also that ‘a king of England 
named Richart, Duke of Normandy, on account of his fief of Nor- 
mandy accompanied King Philip of France to attack the Saracens, 
but did not remain long.’ Then follow Clovis, Charles Martel, Pepin, 
and Charlemagne as glories of France, with a most ingenious version 
of the history of King John, making it appear that it was in conse- 
quence of being conquered by the French king that, Pandulf being 
sent from Rome, ‘he made such great amends that, for the sake of 
royal dignity, I am ashamed to declare it, Look at your chronicles 
and pity yourselves.’ The herald is further kind enough only to hint 
at Pope Agnes, as he calls Pope Joan, since he says he has not read of 
her in history. However, he reproaches us with the ‘sad stories of the 
deaths of kings,’ and very fairly claims the long course of successes 
that finally drove us from France. ‘This of course brings John Coke 
up in arms. He disposes of Charles Martel as a ‘ Dowcheman’ 
with all his kin, and enters on a history of England far more minute 
than we care to follow, but with great triumph he shows that ‘ Lowes, 
the French dolphyn,’ as he incorrectly terms him, was both invited 
and driven out by the English lords themselves. John Coke isa fierce 
Protestant, and rebuts the charge of England being a fief of Rome 
with all his might ; and as to‘ Pope Agnes,’ he regards her as so little 
worse than the generality of Popes that he hardly thinks it worth while 
to disown her. It is not worth while to follow him as he fights o’er 
again the campaigns of Edward III. and Henry V., and he has the 
further advantage of being able to retort on the French their defeat 
under Francis I. There is also a very diverting little skirmish on 
the English claim to be lords of the sea, the French herald declaring 
that his king might be so, if he chose, having plenty of forests and ex- 
cellent harbours, so that he could easily destroy the whole navy of 
England if he thought fit ; but the ‘maladie de la mer’ and the hard 
life on board ship are not ‘ bien consonnantes a la noblesse.’ 

As to Riches, the third ingredient in honour, there is much alleged 
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very valuable to the antiquary. - Besides material riches, all the 
churches, monasteries, and relics are reckoned by the French herald, 
but are treated with ineffable scorn by John Coke. Taken alto- 
gether, the record of national feeling and of progress is very 
curious, and will serve as a valuable authority to those who wish to 
understand the domestic economy of the fifteenth century. 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. iii. (London and New York 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 1879.) 


In this third and concluding volume of Bishop Ellicott’s New Testa- 
ment Commentary, Canon Barry comments on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, as well as the Epistle to 
Philemon. To Mr. A. S. Mason, the Canon Missioner of Truro 
Cathedral. has been assigned the Epistle to the Thessalonians, and 
the First Epistle of S. Peter. Canon Spencer deals with the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, and Mr. W. M. Sinclair with the Epistles 
of S. John. Mr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
has undertaken the Second Epistle of S. Peter and the Epistle of S. 
Jude. To Mr. Boyd Carpenter has been committed the Revelation 
of S. John, and to Dr. Moulton, Principal of the Wesleyan College, 
near Cambridge, the Epistle to the Hebrews. A general introduction 
is prefixed to each distinct portion of the Epistles here annotated, 
giving an account of its date, character, scope, and authorship, with 
an analysis of its contents and an account of the persons to whom it 
was addressed. Most people will find in these introductions the 
chief value of the work, as containing a well-arranged and closely 
condensed mass of information of genuine value. In this, as in the 
preceding volumes, we find the same special object of drawing out 
the spiritual teaching of Holy Scripture, in addition to supplying 
the usual explanatory matter of a commentary, while it is only fair to 
add that there are several striking excursuses of considerable critical 
value and ability, ¢g. those of Dr. Barry on Gnosticism, of Mr. Mason 
on the Interpretation of the Prophecy of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 
3-12, and of Canon Spencer on the way in which ‘ inspiration 
of God’ (2 Tim. iii. 16) was understood in the Early Christian 
Church, as well as those on the Book of Enoch, with tabulated 
specimens of Parallels between the Book of Enoch and the Second 
Epistle of S. Peter and the Epistle of S. Jude, and lastly the excursus 
on the ‘ Angels of the Churches and the Wild Beast,’ mentioned in 
the Book of the Revelation of S. John the Divine, from the latter of 
which we quote the following interesting passage as a specimen of 
this portion of the work :— 

‘Not more need it surprise us to find the same thought [z,¢. of Antichrist] 
passing through men’s minds when pretensions, which would be ridiculous 
if they were not blasphemous, have been advanced in behalf of the Roman 
pontiff, till the Church becomes a parody rather than a witness of divine 
truths. It follows that the view here maintained does not exclude the 
possibility of a future personal Antichrist, in whom the typical features 
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shall yet find clearer and fuller manifestation than in any previous age. 
But though all this may be, and though godly men tell us that all these 
things must be, it appears to the writer infinitely more important to 
notice the principles which may constitute the Antichrist in every age: 
the denial of the Father and the Son (1 John ii. 22), the denial of the 
Mediator and Incarnate God (1 John iv. 2, 3), the arrogant claim of 
divine honours, the specious resemblance to Him who is the Lamb of 
God, the disregard of sacred ties (2 Thess. ii. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 3), the pos- 
session of wonderful power and culture (Rev. xiii. 11-14). The spirit which 
is depicted is one which might well develop out of the elements around 
us. It would not be impossible to imagine the rankest materialism ally- 
ing itself with a gorgeous ritual—to see the high priests of science ac- 
quiescing in the most elaborate of ecclesiasticisms, and the agnostic in 
creed becoming a ceremonialist in worship, till the satire should be only 
too sadly true: “I found plenty of worshippers, but no God.”’ 


In some points, however, we regret to say that Mr. Carpenter 
rather disappoints us, especially where he repudiates some of the 
most obvious and traditional interpretations of the Apocalypse, as when 
he rejects the old view of the Angels of the Seven Churches as bishops, 
and interprets them as indicating ‘the ideal embodiment of the 
Church,’—an interpretation which is very ideal indeed. 

On some critical points we can, however, scarcely go quite along 
with the writers before us, and certainly not with Canon Barry, where, 
as it appears to us on very insufficient evidence, he is inclined to place 
the Philippian Epistle before the other group in the Epistles of the 
Captivity of S. Paul. Nor are we at all disposed to accept Dr. 
Moulton’s concurrence in the guess that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Apollos, an opinion not only unsupported by authority, 
but opposed to the positive statement of Tertullian, who quotes the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the work of S. Barnabas—a statement 
which was afterwards amply confirmed by two Latin writers, Jerome 
and Philasterion. In some few cases we have been disappointed in 
examining crucial texts, as in Hebrews v. 10, ‘ called of God, an high 
priest after the order of Melchisedec.’ Here we find in the notes no 
explanation and no attempt made at any explanation of this very 
difficult and striking passage, although we must acknowledge that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is on the whole admirably annotated. 
Again the treatment of the crucially difficult passage in 1 Peter iii. 
21, ‘ but the answer of a good conscience toward God,’ is anything but 
satisfactory. Here the érepwrnya of the original is taken to be ‘a 
demand, and the interpretation given is ‘ Noah’s flood, in antitype, 
to this day saves you, that is to say, baptism, which is no cleansing 
of the skin from dirt, but an application to God for a clear con- 
science,’ and then the commentator goes on to say that a ‘good 
conscience’ in this case will not mean an honest frame of mind, but 
a consciousness of having nothing against you, such as would come 
to even the chief of sinners from the baptismal remission of sins,’ 
Now against this we urge that the verb érepwra&yv and the sub- 
stantive derived from it do not quite convey the force of demand, but 
rather of asking, and that with reference to the asking of questions 
or inquiry, with a view to elicit information. Both Herodotus 
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and Thucydides use the word, and the former uses the word in 
its twofold form in the same passage (Erato, 67). Dr. Mangey, how- 
ever, long ago conjectured, and happily conjectured, éripavriopa, 
which makes excellent sense, ‘not the putting away the filth of the 
flesh, but the spr¢nkling of a good conscience,’ which may be well 
compared with Hebrews x. 22: éspavriopevoe ard avvadhoews 
wovnpac. But if we retain érepwrnya, and regard it with Beza in the 
sense of a contract, it will give excellent sense alike to the text and 
context, as the spiritual character of holy baptism, as a contract with 
God (eic Oedv), is here pointed out, in opposition to a mere outward 
purification of ‘ the flesh.’ Tertullian certainly appears to take the 
passage in this sense in his description of the sfonsto of a catechu- 
men at baptism. The legal use of the term is not difficult to account 
for, arising as it did from the preliminary questioning as to conditions 
which eventually settled the terms of the contract—érepwrjore being 
strictly the questioning, and érepwrnua the subject about which the 
questioning arises, and so the contract itself. It is certainly a signifi- 
cant fact in connexion with the term in relation to baptism, that 
from the earliest times, as Tertullian shows, holy baptism has been 
entered upon with questions and answers bearing on the contract 
here made with God and the soul brought into covenant with Him. 


The Analytical Concordance to the Bible. By Rosert Younc, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh : George Adam Young and Co.) 


Tuis work, a treble-columned quarto, of more than a thousand pages, 

is compiled on a plan which, if not entirely new, as claimed by the 
' author—for its principle is in the main that of Trommius, a century 
and a half ago, in his Concordantie Grace Versionis LXX—is at any 
rate without an English precedent. Its object is to enable not only 
scholars, but the simplest reader of the English Bible, to know at a 
glance what Hebrew or Greek word stands in the original texts, 
where: any English word is found to represent it in the Authorised 
Version. It is a frequent source of difficulty, and even error, that on 
the one hand the same English word often stands for several distinct 
terms in the original ; and, contrariwise, that the same word in the 
original is translated in various places by different English words. 
No doubt, in not a few instances, this is desirable, perhaps even 
necessary, in order to convey subtle shades of meaning ; but it is very 
apt to mislead. The plan adopted by Dr. Young is to arrange the 
words alphabetically, as in an ordinary concordance, subject to this 
condition, that the references do not follow one another in the abso- 
lute order of the books of the Bible, but only so far as this order 
can be reconciled with another alphabetical order, that of the 
Hebrew or Greek original. Thus, for example, let us take the word 
Abide. The earliest alphabetical occurrence of any Hebrew equi- 
valent for that verb is under Numbers xxxi. 23, where Nia 40, mean- 
ing fo go in, enter, come, is found, and that quotation accordingly 
stands first. Next is Wa gur, fo sojourn as a stranger, illustrated by 
Psalm xv. 1, and Ixi. 4. Thirdly comes Sin chud, to stay, wait for, 
found only in Hosea xi.6. Then jm chanah, to encamp, incline 
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downward, standing thrice in Numbers, and once in Ezra. Fifthly, 
we have the commonest Hebrew word of this meaning, 2% ya- 
shab, and under it is placed the first passage in the Authorised 
Version where aide occurs (Gen. xxii. 5), followed by many others. 
Six more Hebrew verbs translated in the same way by the Authorised 
Version are treated similarly, making eleven Hebrew vocables repre- 
sented by this one word adide. Then come the Greek vocables of 
the New Testament, and we find adzde classified under davacrpégu, 
avdiZopat, SearpiBw, Eripévw, tornut, KaTapérw, pérw, Tapapérw, ToLew, 
and izopévw. In every case the literal meaning of the original word 
and its English transliteration are given ; and it is not difficult to see 
how the book can be utilised for reference on points of criticism or 
exegesis by the immediate facilities it affords. We will take an 
illustration from a recent article of our own, that on the ‘ Scriptural 
View of Wine and Strong Drink’ (Church Quarterly Review, July, 
1879), where we mention that the Zemperance Bible Commentary 
denies the intoxicating character of yayin, but allows that shéhkér is 
a fermented and intoxicating liquor. Now, if we turn out Genesis 
ix. 22, with Dr. Young’s help, and verify the words, ‘And he drank 
of the wine, and was drunken,’ we find that wine stands for yayin, 
and that drunken is from some part of the verb shékar (the plan of 
the concordance does not admit of giving the precise conjugation, 
mood, tense, or case of the original words, but only their usual 
lexicon form), ¢o intoxicate, so that, on the showing of the Temperance 
Commentary, an unintoxicating beverage produced intoxicating 
effects. Here is a refutation ready at hand, and capable of ‘being 
made plain at once to an unlearned person. Some little help is 
provided as regards the Hebrew verbs, by the addition of figures from 
1 to 7, denoting the conjugations in their usual order, and the im- 
portant various readings of the Greek Testament, some 30,000 in 
number, are included in the concordance, being distinguished from 
the received text by brackets. . 

The proper names are given in their alphabetical order, and are 
not relegated to a separate list, while, as regards geographical and 
topographical names, the modern name is given also, whenever it 
has been certainly identified by modern exploration. Dr. Young 
professes to have all Cruden’s references, and to have added a 
hundred and eighteen thousand more ; a piece of statistics we do 
not profess to have verified, but which we have no reason to suppose 
an exaggeration. It is to be regretted that, in accordance with the 
usual custom of British Protestantism, the Apocryphal books have 
been entirely omitted from the survey, and thereby an opportunity 
has been lost of incidentally illustrating the New Testament Greek, 
since these books are the only part of the LXX. Bible which could 
have been cited under the scheme of the work. But no doubt such 
an extension of the plan must needs have largely increased the cost 
of the volume for a comparatively subordinate improvement, and it is 
important that a book of reference of such wide utility as this should 
be published at as low a price as is compatible with accuracy, and with 
such clear and beautiful typography as that of the present volume. 
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The Hebrew Utopia. A Study of Messianic Prophecy. By WATER 
F. Apeny, M.A. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1879.) 


Mr. ApeEny’s work is a study of Messianic prophecy; but it is of a 
somewhat original type, and with a very striking aim. His method 
is first to regard Messianic prophecy Aéstorially, as a pheno- 
menon in the history of the people of Israel, rather than docéri- 
nally, as a statement of absolute truth. He seeks to treat this 
kind of prophecy in the first place, altogether apart from Christian 
doctrine and New Testament history, as a leading and most 
characteristic feature of the religion of Israel, the growth of 
which must be traced side by side with the growth of the nation. 
In other words, Mr. Adeny, to quote his own words, endeavours to 
look at prophecy in the light of a ‘ Hebrew Utopia, a Hebrew picture 
of the perfect state of humanity,’ though unlike Sir Thomas More’s 
ideal, which he naively tells us ‘contains many things to be desired, 
rather than expected,’ ¢#zs Utopia embodies presages and promises of 
its ultimate realisation. In the author’s historical survey and critical 
analysis of Messianic prophecy, which he treats with a singular insight 
into its special bearings, and from a thoroughly orthodox stand-point, 
the fersonne/ of the prophets, major and minor, is briefly, but very perti- 
nently and profitably discussed in relation to their prophecies. This 
is one of the most charming and instructive portions of the work. 
Another merit is the manner in which the author works out the 
growth of revelation, and the steps by which the great revelation of 
the ideal Christ is reached, first in prophecy and then in the still 
greater facts of the life and death of the Christ. The whole work 
and its whole tenor is an eloquent and substantial protest against 
the ordinary view of the prophecies of the Old Testament, which 
regards them as serving only an evidential purpose. It is here shown 
conclusively that they have another and independent value, on ac- 
count of the great ideas they embody, even in connexion with con- 
temporary events, as affording the grandest manifestation of God in 
history. The latter portion of the work is a very complete and 
becoming answer to the various theories which have been started 
from time to time, such as ‘the mythical,’ the ‘ accommodation’ and 
other theories,’ to explain away the Messianic prophecies, and their 
full and final accomplishment in our Blessed Redeemer. 


Studies of the Times of Abraham. By the Rev. Henry GEORGE 
ToMKINs, Member of the Society of Biblical Archzology. 
(London : Samuel Bagster and Sons.) 


Ir seems a strange comment on a work whose subject is a series of 
events which took place more than three thousand years ago and 
have been treated by unnumbered pens, that there is a singular 
freshness about it. Yet such is the case here; for the history of 
those times, when looked at through the medium of the monumental 
records of those countries, so long buried and now at length being 
exhumed, puts on an aspect totally unfamiliar, and the vividness 
almost of contemporary history. Such is the case with Mr. Tom- 
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kins book. He has taken the life of Abraham and treated it with 
the increased means of knowledge which the monuments have 
supplied in our own age to the inquirer, and we are not aware that it 
has ever been treated before exclusively from this point of view. 
The fundamental object of the book, so far as it can be said to have 
one, is to re-establish the Patriarch Abraham as an historic person, in 
opposition to that aggressive school of critics who resolve the entire 
group of patriarchal personages, of whom Abraham is the chief, into 
imaginary creations, the eponymous ancestors of the Jewish nation. 

‘The historic Abraham,’ he says, ‘has a very good account of 
himself to give to a critical inquirer, which must fairly be explained 
away before the mythological Abraham can take his place.’ <Ac- 
cordingly he has put before the reader the Patriarch in the midst of 
the institutions of his country and his time as we know these 
from the sources we have indicated above, and he points out 
from time to time how the narrative in the Book of Genesis is cor- 
roborated by the statements of the monuments. He thinks the 
estimate that the caravan of the Patriarch in his migrations consisted 
of nearly thirteen hundred souls, dwelling in more than a hundred 
tents, ‘a very moderate one.’ Rejecting the opinions of Dean 
Stanley and Mr. Malan in favour of the routes by the oasis of 
Tadmor and the ‘ Ferry of Bir’ severally, he expresses.an opinion 
that the true route taken was by Carchemish, about seventeen miles 
south of Bir, and ‘on a much more fertile track of travel and straighter 
line towards Canaan.’ It is manifest that this is simply an opinion. 
But in the absence of positive statement, it may be accepted 
as probable, and we do not know that the point is of any special 
importance. The religion and institutions of Egypt are, as is natural, 
examined with great care. Mr. Tomkins endeavours to prove that 
the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, were really Chaldean, or at all events 
a Central Asiatic race, and that their predominance in Egypt was a 
consequence of the great movement westward which can be traced 
through Syria and Palestine on the direct road to Egypt. There is 
a striking similarity of type between heads found at Babylon and 
one class of those represented in Egypt; and it is remarkable that 
the hieroglyphic for Sutekh or Set, the deity whose worship in Egypt 
is identified with the period of the Hyksos’ ascendancy, is the same 
as that used for Baa/, Equally interesting, but perhaps more doubt- 
ful, is the theory that Avda (from whom X7rjath-Arba was named) is 
not an historic person at all, but identical with Sar-Zurda, whose 
worship was dominant at Erech, and who was also the mythical 
founder of the Libyans. 

But perhaps the most really interesting portion of the book is 
that in pp. 177-202, in which the Chedorl4omer of Genesis is 
identified with Audur-Mabuk of the records, and a graphic account 
given of that inroad into Syria and Palestine, which obliged Abraham, 
for apparently the only time in his life, to head a warlike expedition 
to recover the captives and spoil taken by the invader. The effect 
of the volume is undoubtedly, as the writer claims, to ‘confirm in a 
striking way the historic character of the Book of Genesis.’ Indeed 
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that may be now confidently asserted to have been so established by 
many converging lines of independent testimony as to be beyond 
the possibility of cavil, The next generation, it may be predicted, 
will hear little more of assaults on the historical correctness of this 
inspired record. 


The Student’s Gospel Harmony. Being the Four Gospels in the 
Original Greek arranged in Parallel Columns, so as to show the 
Consentient Portions ; together with a Preface, and various Ana- 
lytic. Tables. By the Rev. JoHn Siatrer, M.A. of Lincoln 
College, Vicar of Streatley, and Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (London: W. Wells Gardner.) 


Ir is a difficult thing to review a book of this kind, unless at great 
length. For though easy enough to express undiscriminating ap- 
proval, yet if the critic examines with care the author's views, that 
examination must almost of necessity be minute ; and it is not always 
easy to compress its results within the necessary space. We can 
hardly hope to be able to discuss Mr. Slatter’s positions as to 
the Chronology of the Gospels at the length which they deserve. 
But we will say without further preface that we cannot see our 
way to accept his ‘fundamental principle,’ viz. ‘the acceptance 
of S. Luke’s order as the basis of the arrangement.’ He is 
indeed in agreement in regard to this with such distinguished 
harmonists as Greswell, Wieseler, Tischendorf, and Ellicott, in 
his acceptance, that is to say, of a chronological order in S. Luke’s 
Gospel ; and this is also the most obvious, if not the most satis- 
factory meaning of the word caegij¢ employed by the Evangelist 
in chap. i. 1, and i. 3. But still ‘to write zz order’ (xabetijc) does 
not necessarily mean in chronological order, as Mr. McClellan has, we 
think, proved in the prolegomena to his Harmony ; and Mr. Slatter 
appears to allow that, even under his own hands, the strict chrono- 
logical sequence has broken down, by his statement, on p. 6, that in 
chapters viii. and ix. ‘the writer has departed from the plan of the 
rest of his narrative.’ For if in those chapters the Evangelist has 
confessedly adopted an order other than that of time, for a good and 
sufficient reason, why not elsewhere in the Gospel? Another weak 
point resulting directly from the theory, is the case of the call of the 
Seventy, which he has intercalated at Jerusalem, after the Feast of 
Tabernacles (S. John vii.) ; and this can hardly be thought satis- 
factory, although it has been accepted by other Harmonists. It 
rather strikes us that Mr. Slatter makes too abundant use of the ex- 
pedient of recurrence or iteration. To have recourse to this in any 
difficult question is, we must remind him, not to solve a difficulty, 
but to abandon it as insoluble. A similar remark may be made on 
his view of the differences between the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ of 
S. Matthew and the ‘Sermon on the Plain’ of S. Luke ; though here 
we are disposed to agree with Mr. Slatter in regarding the two as 
distinct, the one belonging to the earlier, the other to the later 
ministry. We are thus doubtful as to the principle of this work ; 
and we are constrained to differ from the author in various details. 
$2 
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But we fully recognise the ability and the great industry which has 
been exerted in its composition, which are worthy of all praise. 


Passages in Church History. Selected from the MSS. of the late 
Rev. Joun Davip Jenkins, D.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Aberdare. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 
Two volumes, (Oxford and London: James Parker and Co., 
1879.) 

Tue late Canon Jenkins was a person well known to Oxford men of 
over ten years’ standing, both as the ‘ soldiers’ friend,’ and, as he was 
affectionately styled by those who knew his great interest in railway 
servants and their families, and the time he bestowed on labours for 
their benefit, the ‘ railway apostle.’ Beyond the facts that he resided 
for five years in Natal as a ‘ Missionary Fellow’ of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and after his return to England devoted six years of great 
labour to the populous parish of Aberdare, there is literally nothing 
of incident in Dr. Jenkins’ life. The pages of this unpretending 
memoir nevertheless show unmistakably that he was an earnest, 
pious, and laborious man, devoted to his pastoral work, of scholarly 
tastes, and of remarkable power of sympathy with the poor. 

To his industry and literary skill the volumes before us bear 
witness. They consist of a number of narratives of incidents in the 
history of the Church, arranged in consecutive order, and giving a 
tolerably complete and connected history from the earliest times. 
The uncritical, unquestioning positiveness of the general tone of the 
narratives, and a certain elevation of style—it might almost be called 
stilted—remind the reader strongly of the Lives of the Saints, from 
which, indeed, in all probability, the good author in some cases de- 
rived his materials. We deem it right, moreover, to draw attention 
to a partiality for the Roman view of events, which perhaps arises 
from the author having drawn help from Roman sources of informa- 
tion with which we can by no means always sympathise. 


Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, With Comments. Apo- 
stolic Times. By C. M. Yonce. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1879). 


WitH this volume Miss Yonge concludes her series of Bible readings 
and explanations, which began, unless we are much mistaken, as much 
as eight years ago. Our personal acquaintance lies among families 
rather than with schools, but we can honestly say that we have never 
known it fail to excite and maintain a genuine and intelligent in- 
terest in Holy Scripture among the young people of the many families 
where we have introduced it. 

The present volume concludes the Gospel History, gives that of 
the Acts, working in such of the Epistles as admit of it, then deals 
with the rest of the Epistles separately, gives just an outline of that 
to the Hebrews, makes S. Timothy and S. Peter carry on the history, 
and after giving the Apocalyptic Epistles to the Seven Churches, 
closes with three or four passages from the Apocalypse—those which 
one would wish burnt into the minds of children to last them through 
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life and death. To comment in detail on the comments would re- 
quire a long article. We can only say that they are at once intelligent 
and intelligible, full of apt reference to, and quotation from, other 
parts of Scripture, very graceful and interesting, and that where 
passages of an Epistle bear traces of being part of a hymn or sacred 
song, the fact is recognised in the typographical arrangement. The 
treatment of the difficult Epistle to the Ephesians is very happy. 


A Contribution to the Cause of Christian Unity ; or, the Thoughts of 
an Indian Missionary on the Controversies of the Day. By 
SIMEON WILBERFORCE O’NEILL, M.A., Society S. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley. (London : Hayes.) 


FaTHER O’NEILL, in the course of his missionary labours in India, 
has had experience of the great hindrances to success among Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans arising from the religious differences among 
Christians. Notwithstanding that ‘there exists between missionaries 
of different denominations a friendship and a co-operation which is 
rarely to be met with at home,’ still what can a divided Christendom 
at home do but reproduce the same divisions abroad? And Mr. 
O’Neill says further, ‘As for the native Christians, it seems almost 
certain that they would unite among themselves, were it not that the 
divisions of European Christians keep them apart.’ 

Coming home, then, these divisions have struck him painfully, 
and he has felt impelled to say a word on the subject of Christian 
unity in an able and thoughtful preface prefixed to this volume, and 
in the positions he there takes up we can heartily sympathise. 

The papers which make up the volume have all of them pre- 
viously appeared in various Indian periodicals, and have no special 
bearing on the subject of ‘ unity,’ farther than this, that an endeavour 
is made in them ‘to go back to first principles with reference to 
some controverted points, and to clear the way for a mutual under- 
standing between Catholics and Protestants.’ He has done this 
with great ability, and we think with remarkable success, in such 
articles as those on ‘ Ministries and Gifts,’ ‘ The Relations of Catholic 
and Protestant Ministries,’ ‘Consecration.’ In another-class of 
essays particular points of doctrine are treated with most commend- 
able accuracy and clearness. Of this kind are ‘The Term Theo- 
tokos,’ ‘Eternal Punishment.’ A third class are addressed directly 
to subjects bearing on missions, as ‘ Asceticism and Mission Work,’ 
‘Mission Schools.’ Without committing ourselves to every state- 
ment of the author, we can say with confidence that the book shows 
such vigour of thought, and care and sobriety of statement, as to 
give it an importance quite disproportioned to its small size, and to 
render it worthy of careful and repeated perusal. 
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Catherine and Crauford Tait, Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir. Edited, at the request of 
the ARCHBISHOP, by the Rev. WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of 
Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 
With two Portraits, engraved by JeENs. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1879.) 


BiocraPHy is always popular. The saying attributed to a great 
novelist, that the life of any human being, faithfully narrated, would 
be of intense interest to the whole world, is constantly being verified ; 
and, @ fortiori, it must be true of those who, like the two subjects of this 
memoir, have qualities of exceptional excellence, or are placed in 
exceptional positions. This volume is an example of that, as we 
may call it, semi-domestic biography, of which the volumes which 
have appeared from the pen of Her Majesty the Queen probably set 
the fashion ; and it is very natural that this element should be 
present in great measure, seeing that the chief subject of it was a 
happy wife and mother, in all things pre-eminently gentle and 
womanly, the sphere of whose activity was happily circumscribed for 
the most part by the boundary of her home, though the home hap- 
pened to bea Bishop’s and latterly an Archbishop's palace. The 
biography comprises a narrative from the Archbishop himself, the 
perhaps necessary brevity of which is supplemented by a more 
detailed history from the pen of the editor, Mr. Benham, including 
many letters both from Mrs. Tait and her son ; and also a touching 
fragment from the pen of the former, in which she relates, with a 
simplicity and feeling which will go ‘home to the heart of every 
mother, the events of the painful five weeks which deprived her of 
her five little daughters, one after another, by death. This episode in 
an otherwise prosperous and happy life gave it pathos, and a tragic 
depth it might otherwise have been felt to want, and thus disposes 
the reader to a sympathetic interest, which usefulness, however great, 
and prosperity unbroken by misfortune, would certainly have failed 
to inspire. It must needs have been that those who had gone 
through such an experience could never again be as they had been 
before ; and there are many traces in the memoir that this was the 
case,—from the Archbishop’s reference to the solemn thoughts 
‘which this great trial had fixed within her heart,’ to the expres- 
sions in Mrs. Tait’s own letters, even long after : ‘On the whole, we are 
able to feel content and calm ; the years of life will soon be over, 
and then we shall know how well it is.’ 

The help of his wife was, it is well known, invaluable to Bishop 
Tait, especially during the time of his tenure of the See of London. 
She relieved him (as he gratefully records) of all the care of his 
accounts ; she dispensed with untiring industry a graceful hospitality ; 
she gave ‘her time to organise female effort for benevolent objects, 
and stimulated it by the force of her own example. In innumerable 
ways she was an example of what a Bishop’s wife should be. 
Laborious, systematic, unsparing of time and strength, she was 
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yet no Mrs. Proudie ;! but altogether pious, devout, and womanly ; 
and as she rightly regarded ‘society’ as a secondary thing, she 
was repaid by universal respect and appreciation. ‘I know nothing,’ 
says the Archbishop— 


‘more truly Christian than the way in which she moved as befitted a 
Bishop’s wife in such society. When she first came to London she was 
still young, and had it not been for the deep lessons of her previous life, 
she might have been tempted to plunge into the society that opened 
before her. I remember the impression which her face and appearance 
made on Lady Palmerston on their first meeting ; how the elder lady 
professed to think that it was impossible the younger could be the Bishop 
of London’s wife, but must be some young relation whom I had under 
my care. She certainly was a favourite wherever she went, from some 
quiet indescribable charm. She neither sought society nor avoided it ; 
she enjoyed it when it came in her way quietly and calmly, and con- 
sistently with all the claims of important duty which were ever present to 
her mind ’—(p. 66.) 


It was right, that all this should be acknowledged. Still it occurs 
to us that the ‘we’ of this period of the narrative is a little too 
frequent. ‘Our new work,’ ‘ we were in the full swing of work,’ ‘ her 
and my duties,’ occur so often as almost to suggest what we are sure 
the writer did not intend, that he was forgetful of the fact that the 
work was not a joint work, but that it belonged wholly to the Bishop 
alone. The wife shared and lightened right nobly her husband’s 
work, but it was /zs, and not hers in any sense. A suggestive pas- 
Sage comes under our eye showing very forcibly the happy woman- 
liness of character to which we have already adverted and with which 
we will close our notice. 


‘Besides those whom I have mentioned, she kept up close intimacy 
with all my college friends—a group sufficiently diversified in opinion and 
in character. When some one would blame any of them for eccen- 
tricities of opinion—as, for example, Dean Stanley, almost my oldest 
friend and the godfather of her eldest living daughter—she always an- 
swered that, though thoroughly orthodox herself, she had no faculty for 
detecting heresy, and could read with the deepest interest the books 

1 “She knew her own sphere,’ says the Editor, ‘and found full scope 
for her energies within it.’ She could not have taken the same view as 
the Archbishop about the Zssays and Reviews case, or Natal, or some of 
the Ritual questions, but she felt that these matters were out of her 
province. ‘ During the many years that I was Chaplain or Commissary, 
said the Bishop of Gibraltar, ‘I never knew her interfere.’ And the 
Superior of one of the Sisterhoods writes these weighty words, which it is 
but fair to quote at length :— 

‘She passed through all the different phases of her life perfectly true 
to her own convictions, yet loyal and dutiful to her husband. She could 
appreciate and understand his way of viewing things, even when it 
differed from her own, and I have seen her indignation roused to the 
utmost at some unfair criticism, or imputation of motives to him, which 
she knew to be perfectly untrue to his whole being. I know few things 
in which her example is more worthy of note than the way in which she 
could apprehend the truth and beauty of another’s mind, while seeing the 
same truths herself from a different point of view ’—(p. 480.) 
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and enjoy the conversation of men from whom she differed, and admire 
their great qualities, and help them in good works, without in any way 
pledging herself to follow their guidance ’—(p. 65.) 


The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By Georce Sirs, 
C.LE., LL.D. Vol. I. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1879.) 


Dr. Smitu’s Life of Dr. A. Duff is voluminous and bulky. The 
first volume tells the story of the great missionary’s life, in the earlier 
portion of his career, carrying it down to 1843. This biography 
has grave faults. It abounds in verbiage, provincialisms,—as, for 
example, ‘ drattling mountain stream,’ in desultory chit-chat, and 
divergencies from its main subject, while it plentifully lacks any evi- 
dence of that skill which enables the biographer to preserve a 
lucidus ordo, and to limit secondary matters to space and dimen- 
sions suitable to their subordinate character. Dr. Smith more than 
once makes the mistake of the painter, who painted a portrait with 
such perfection in its accessories, that no one cared to look at the 
features of the face, which were portrayed with little or no skill, 
while their attention was arrested by the accessories, which were 
real masterpieces of art. This we contend is the great fault of 
the work before us as a biography, though it savours somewhat of 
ingratitude to depreciate in any way a portion of the book full 
of the liveliest interest and valuable information on missionary 
matters, and one which cannot be read without pleasure. Dr. Duff 
was educated at Perth Grammar School, and at S. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, and was distinguished for rare talents and gifts at both 
seats of learning. At S. Andrews he was an active member of the 
Students’ Missionary Society, and this led eventually to his going 
out to India as a missionary of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, 
where his labours were marvellously successful. The chapters de- 
scribing the religious condition of India when Dr. Duff reached it 
are not only strikingly picturesque, but instructive in the extreme, 
and form, to our mind, by far the best portion of the work. 


Readings from English History. Selected and edited by Joun 
RicHARD GREEN. Parts L, IL, III. (London: Macmillan 
and Co.) 


Tuis is no ordinary compilation for school purposes, but a selection 
by Mr. J. R. Green of the finest and most highly-wrought passages 
in the historical works of such writers as Messrs. Freeman, Stubbs, 
Palgrave, Lingard, Miss Yonge, and others of this high stan- 
dard. Here we have Mr. Freeman’s brilliant ‘ Account of the Battle 
of Hastings ;’ Sir F. Palgrave’s, of the ‘ Death of the Conqueror ;’ a 
part of Miss Yonge’s ‘Cause of King Richard I. seeking Adventure 
of the Crusade in Palestine ;’ Sir W. Scott’s patriotic ‘ History of the 
Exploits of the Bruce ;’ Mr. Froude’s ‘ Description of the Coronation 
of Anne Boleyn ;’ Charles Kingsley’s sweet sketch of the ‘ Puritan 
Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby ’— surely one of the truest idylls ever 
penned—and many another glowing page of Macaulay, and Ban- 
croft, and Motley, and Mr. Green himself. 
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The perusal of these choice passages of descriptive English 
prose will do much to give clearness and intensity to the idea of 
historical events which young minds will form, and there can be no 
doubt that he has done a thing thoroughly worth doing in picking 
out and bringing together, within the brief compass of these little 
volumes, the quintessence of English histories. They will do much 
to teach the teachers as well as the scholars, for it is not every 
teacher that possesses or has even read half or a quarter of the works 
here quoted. We are not surprised to hear that where the plan of 
these occasional readings has been tried, ‘history has become 
popular with scholars, while the dry parts of the text-books are mas- 
tered with far greater accuracy than of old.” We may, perhaps, 
suggest that the full titles, and the publishers of the works quoted, 
might be given in an appendix. 


Spenser. By Dean Cuurcu. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 
Burns. By Principal SHarrp. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


THE series of Lives of Men of Letters, which Messrs. Macmillan have 
lately been bringing out, is most valuable. Each subject has been 
placed in sympathising hands, so as to be understood and drawn out 
as thoroughly as possible. The Dean’s sketch of the plan, scope, and 
allusions of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ is most valuable to those who have 
strayed through it like Spenser’s own wanderers in a forest without a 
clue. On the whole, it is perhaps pleasanter to think of the fable 
without its personalities. Belphcebe does not gain by her association 
with Queen Elizabeth, and her adventure with the unfortunate Timias 
is far too poetical to be a version of her Majesty’s displeasure with 
Raleigh ; Sir Artegal, our favourite hero of the poem, is too noble in 
our eyes to bear comparison with the cruel deputy Sir Arthur Grey, 
and the devoted lovers of Queen Mary of Scotland cannot forgive her 
portrayal as the false Duessa and the snowy Florimel. And yet it is 
wholesome for us to see how very different was the judgment of con- 
temporaries from that of posterity. There is no doubt of Spenser’s 
having been a high-minded, upright, religious man, full of the noblest 
romance, and yet he throws his whole soul into admiration for what 
we have come to think ferocious cruelty and abject cringing. How 
much is prejudice on his part or ours? Which of us is the best quali- 
fied to judge? Which of us is the most mistaken? Or is it that the 
men were better than their deeds ? 

The sad yet brilliant career of Burns has been most ably and 
wisely drawn by Professor Shairp, who has been able to avoid his 
countrymen’s too common habit of exalting a genius into a hero, and 
condoning, if not exalting, his errors. The criticism on his poetry is 
admirable, and it is a volume to be grateful for. 


Bel-Marjory. By L. T. Meape. (London: John Shaw, 1879.) 
David's Little Lad, By L..'T. Meape. (London: John Shaw, 1878.) 


It is as well to make a note of Miss Meade’s writings as peculiarly 

and wholesomely meeting the craving for the pathetic that exists in 

the minds of a large class of readers. The stories are also deeply 
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interesting, and at the same time noble, high-minded, and religious. 
‘They have not the strong reality of Hesba Stretton’s ; indeed, there is 
generally an absolute impossibility in the plot, such as the sale of all 
Marjory’s property while she is still a minor; but still there is a 
beauty and a self-sacrifice in the characters which make them winning, 
and there is a strong sense throughout all that the love of God 1s 
above and beyond all else. They are not exactly what is distinctively 
called Church literature, but it is the religion of the Church that they 
teach. Only ‘ David’s Little Lad’ being concerned with Welsh colliers, 
represents the best people among the poor as Dissenters ; and if the 
picture be true, they must be very stern ones, for a little girl refuses 
to have coloured pictures on the cottage walls, deeming them 
worldly vanities. David himself, owner of the mine, is one of the 
noblest and most touching characters we have met ; and though we 
could point to many faults in these tales, we still think that any one 
purveying works for the numerous and impressible ciass of half-culti- 
vated readers would do well to procure them. 


Burnt Out: A Story for Mothers’ Meetings. By C. M. Yonce. 
(London : Mozley and Smith, 1879.) 


Tuis is a very striking story, with all Miss Yonge’s intense indi- 
vidualisation of her characters and thorough knowledge of the ways 
of thinking and acting of the English rural poor. And it seeks also 
to lay its finger on one or two unobserved dangers which lurk in the 
carrying out of the very best plans and purposes. 

Two poor families lose all in a fire, and Miss Yonge brings out 
in their subsequent history the demoralising effect of running about 
with petitions, and not this only, but also the danger of the plunge 
from a model parish to a neglected one; while as regards the 
thoroughly well-worked parish she illustrates the two contrasted 
dangers which ¢ involves—to one person to do what is right for the 
approbation of social superiors, to another to turn away from religion 
from the morbid dread of seeming to curry favour. This last may 
seem rather fine-spun, but so we read the story, and sure we are that 
Miss Yonge has hit upon what is secretly, if most unreasonably, 
influential with many a strong, proud, self-conscious character which 
dreads hypocrisy. And our villages have many such. 


Wild Life in a Southern County. (London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 1879.) 

Tuis is a charming picture of the scenery and inhabitants of the 
Sussex Downs bordering on the sea. It might almost rank with 
Kingsley’s ‘ Idylls,’ and we wish that every district had as able a 
chronicler, who would embalm old scenes, old customs, and the like 
with the same loving and poetical spirit, ere yet the railroad and the 
schoolmaster have obliterated all such distinctions. 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE ON CATHEDRALS IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


We have received a letter from Bishop Abraham of Lichfield, re- 
ferring to the above-named article, of which the following is the main 
portion :— 


‘Your Reviewer says, in page 336, “ Though the old Latin Statutes 
of Lichfield are not before us, we may venture to affirm that they do 
not materially differ from those of S. Paul’s, both being Cathedrals 
of ‘the old foundation.” 

‘ He then proceeds to quote from the new Lichfield Statutes cer- 
tain clauses relative to the residence of the Dean and Canons; he 
contrasts the bald tone of those clauses with the earnest religious 
tone of the Pauline Statutes, and he assumes, nay he “ affirms,” that 
Bishop Selwyn found that same earnest tone in the old Latin Statutes, 
and pared it down to the dry bones of the present English form. 

‘I have looked carefully through the Latin Statutes, and can find 
no trace of the letter or spirit of the Pauline Statutes, 

‘The peean the late Bishop sang over the euthanasia of Bishop 
Heyworth’s composition [a.p. 1428], was not in a se/f-satisfied tone ; 
but no doubt he rejoiced for the sake of the Church that a “com- 
position” was cancelled, which forbad the Bishop to visit the Chapter 
oftener than once in seven years. Moreover, he might well call 
much of the old Statutes “unintelligible stuff,’ when he found that 
they first required him to supplement the negligences of the Chapter, 
and then forbad him to correct the offences he discovered, unless he 
could obtain the consent of. the Chapter itself. 

‘Would it not have been more in accordance with justice, if the 
Reviewer had applied President Routh’s immortal dictum and verified 
his assumption ?’” 


It seems a simple question enough, whether the ancient Lichfield 
Statutes at all resemble the Pauline, and yet we doubt if the ques- 
tion between our Reviewer and Bishop Abraham is quite so simple. 
There are s¢raza in Statutes. The old Statutes by which Lichfield was 
governed in 1852, and which we take to be those set aside by Bishop 
Selwyn, and condemned by Bishop Abraham, are printed in the 
Appendix to the first Report of the Cathedral Commissioners of 1852. 
They seem to be a codification by Bishop Lloyd in 1693, based on 
a compilation of Bishop Hackett’s, made soon after the Restoration, 
and continued by additions throughout the eighteenth century. They 
are jejune and business-like, certainly contain little of any high tone, 
nor do they pretend to rise above plain practical rules. But they 
are very long, and, without an elaborate collation, it would be hard 
to say how much of earlier Statutes may not be imbedded in them. 

Going further back, we come to the body of Statutes confirmed 
by Bishop Blythe, submitted to Cardinal Wolsey, and printed in the 
Monasticon, vol. vi. pp. 1255-1266. ‘This contains several series of 
Statutes from 1190, or thereabouts, to 1526. Here several passages 
occur word for word the same with the Pauline Statutes, but with 
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less decorative work about them ; that is, with less rhetoric or pious 
comment. If Bishop Abraham refers to these, when he says that he 
finds no trace of the letter or spirit of the Pauline Statutes, all we can 
say is that we think he must have read them very cursorily. For 
there is a good deal of the letter, and although some part of the 
spirit may have evaporated, the stringency and general completeness 
and regularity of the system are there. 

Of course, in the matter of residence, a somewhat higher standard 
might not unreasonably be looked for at St. Paul’s, so near the Court 
and seat of Government. The Dean of Lichfield, if a courtier, 
must break into his Lichfield residence, which the Dean of St. Paul’s 
need not do. Yet the rule for residence of the Dean, given in the 
Monasticon, p. 1260, is very strict, and has rules about patientia, 
humilitas, mansuetudo, and benignitas, all right. Doubtless there are 
passages in this older code which, as well as those of the Pauline 
Statutes, represent some still older work, or common rule. 

Altogether, we are disposed, prima facie, to believe that Bishop 
Abraham’s criticisms refer to the more recent body of Lichfield 
Statutes, which were suppressed by Bishop Selwyn, and not to the 
earlier. For in those earlier Statutes might be found a higher 
rule for the direction of a Cathedral than is to be discovered in 
the practice of Cathedrals for some time back, and which seems to 
have been the standard accepted at Lichfield. 





ERRATUM, 


In the Article upon ‘The Situation,’ given in our last number}, 
we quoted, on page 471, the Supplementary Ornaments Rubric, as 
adopted by the two Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury,, 
without the words now included in brackets: ‘Every priest and 
deacon shall wear a surplice with a stole or scarf, and the hood of 
his degree [, and in preaching he shall wear a surplice with stole or 
scarf and the hood of his fou) or, if he think fit,.a gown with hood 
and scarf,’ &c. 





